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RUNDEL SOCIETY, SOCIETY for 
PROMOTING the KNOWLED GE of ART. 
At the Annual General ag held on TUESDAY, May 27. 
H. AEN BY SEYMOUR, Esq., M.P., in the chair, the Marquis “ 
— K.G. was re-elected; and Edward Cheney, aa. 
W. Franks, Esq., Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart., and Lord ard, 
were elected Members of the Council. William Smith, Esq. was 


ted Audit 
Covi Donts JOUN NORTON, Secretary. 


or, 


24, Old Bond-street. 


GEN EALOGICAL and HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, 18, Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square. 

This Society was founded in 1854 by several Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen interested in Genealogical and Historical research for. the 
elucidation and compilation of Family History, Lineage, and Bio- 

raphy, and for authenticating and illustrating the same. For 
Brocpeceas, &c. apply to the Secretary. 

y order in Council, 
RYCROFPT REEVE, Secretary. 


- VITATION.—The SCANDINAVIAN 
OCIETY of NATURALISTS will hold its SEVENTH 
MEETING in CHRISTLANIA, on the J3th—-18th of July. sore 
The undersigned, forming the U of M ha 
the honour of inviting Physiologists in Foreign nee to fake 
art in the proceedings, and request the favour of a previous 
intimation from such gentlemen as may intend to honour the 
Meeting with their — 
Christiania, May, 
CHR oH TANSTEEN, Professor of a 
cui, BOECK, Professor of Physiology 
C. FAYE, Professor of Medicine, 


RINTERS' ALMSHOUSES, 
WOOD GREEN, MIDDLESEX. 














ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND FIRST ELECTION. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this ee 8 we be 
held at ANDeRToN’s Hore., FLEET-STREET, on DAY, 
JUNE 4, 1856, at Five o'clock in the , AR, for She’ trans- 
action of the ordinary business, and the Election of Three In- 
mates to the Institution. The Ballot will commence at Five, and 
close at Eight o'clock precisely. 


OPENING FESTIVAL. 
The Ina sang of the Instituti take pee on the suc- 
ceeding a tyane 1l), REAK 





will 
when a “PUBLIC FAST 
will be held, under a Marquee. in the Grounds of the Institution, 
at Mid-day. The Right Hon. EARL STANHOPE, D.C.L. F.R.S. 
F.S.A., President of the Institution, will preside on the occasion, 
supported by the Treasurer and Trustees, 


List of Stewards, 
Ai Deskstt, G. A. Esq., Kensing- | Monte. . R., Esq. (Trustee), 


m G t. Martin’s-lane. 
Baxendale, 8. Esq., New-street- | Hyde. H. 


Esq., 6, Upper Mon- 
seer te-pince, He 'ussell anaes. 
Be. J. “Wa Esq., Craven-street, 7 a Esq. M. P., Milford 
Besley, 3 Bags, Fan nn-street. | Jerrold, D., Esq., St. John’s 

Bohn, H if 34 — street. | Wo 
Bradbur; 7 Esq, M.R.L.,| Lamb, H., Esq , Salisbury-sq. 
White: Lawson, L., Esq., Bouverie-st. 
Bradbury W.. “Esq., Whitefriars. | Lemon, Mark ket Gordon-sq. 
Brettell, T., . Ra upert-street. | sai T., Bi .. Paternoster- 
Burt, * Esq., Holborn-hill. | 
bt H.W., Esq.,. Chiswell- | | Macintosh, A., Esq., Great New- 
are. 
Clay, it, Esq., Bread-gtreet-hill. | aeeiestoek” J., Bsq., Homerton. 
Clowes, W., Esq. (Treasurer), | Miller, —, Esq., Edinburgh. 
tam stree' | array « John, Esq GS. 
Clowes, G., iy Aelsbaryea | | F.R.G.S., Albemarlestreet, 
Clow te Salisbury-sq. Nichols, J. Gough, Esq., Parlia- 
Cele, cb. Marlborough | _ ment-street. 
Owen, Rey. 0. F., M.A. F.S.A., 
omen W.IL., Esq., = Cariton-hill East. 
lane. | Re ed o.. Ran F.S.A., Pater- 
Cox, Rev. J. E.. M.A. F.S. noster- 
Burton- erescent, Richard, en Esa Edinburgh. 
Cox, J. . Esq., 75, Great | Rivington 2, hen (Trustee), 
Queen-stree St. nM saan 
Co; & A a, isa (Trustee), Great | ——_ G., Esq., 2, Farring- 
ueen-street. 4 
Poceett, che Esa. ay verdes hill. | Roworth, C. W., Esq., Bell-yard, 
ati lociety. Temple Bar. 
awards ae =, Coppice- | macmule B , Esq., Bell-yard. 


Singer, @., — Fevehureh- st. 


Sranc, F. M., . Esq.. Whitefriars. Spalding, T., Esq., Hendon. 


1s 

Eyre, G. E_, Esq.. Queen's Office. | Spottiswoode, W,, > Esq . F.R.S., 
Fagg. G., Esq, Chiswell-street. — | ae )ffice. 
Figgins, J , Bea Forest: hill. | Stevens, W "Bots Bell-yard. 
Figgins, (Trustee), [Taglors 3 Esq., Bishopsgate-st. 

West-street, Smithfield Taylor, J. “tenes 10, Little 
Francis, W., Esq., Ph.D. F.1.S., Queen-stree! 

Red Lion- court, Fleet: street. egg, F., = 58, Queen-street, 
Godwin, G., Fsq., F.R.S. F.S.A.,| Cheapside. 


Alexander- square, Brompton. | iw hittiogham, c., Esq » Took’s- 
Heddéca, we Ksq., Castle-street, | cx a c hancery-lan 
Wills, W. ine fae = Belsize- road. 


Hall, | W. "yea., Tottenham. Ww jodtali.t , Esq., Skinner-st. 
Hansard, H., Esq. Parker- | Wyman, i < treat Queen- 
street. | street, 


Single Tickets, 128, 6d. ; oe ag Tickets (to admit a Lady and 
Gentleman), 217.; Lady's Tickets, 8, 6d.; may be obtained of the 
i drustees, the F Sonat tag Collector. or any Member of 


ye The ‘ireakfast and Wines will be furnished by Messrs. 
Ponrsse.t, of Cornhill. 


AN EVENING PARTY and SOIREE (at which Tea and 
Coffee will be provided) will toe place, at nae o'clock the same 
evening, eer od Barn. WILLIAM CLOWES, Esq. (Trea- 

surer), Single Tickets, 28. 6d. each ; Double Tickets 
(to admit a 


ady ana _—_ 48. i 
order. . DARKIN, Secretary. 
83, Fleet- Sree, or 23, power Bete’ 


terrace, Barns’ ur, 





AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE. —Separate Classes for Masters 

and Matesin the Merchant Service at 68. per week, and for Seamen 

at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home, Wells-street, 

London Docks. Apprentices admitted free.—Application to be 
made at the Sailors’ Home, 





ANTE and ALFIERI; the ITALIAN 
DRAMA and = ate RISTORI. —Mr. ARRIVABENE 
will deliver TWO LECTURES on the above subject, at the 


ee Hall, Piccadilly (by Lord Ward's nee ge aa on 
SDAY aud THURSDAY, the. 17th and 19th of June, at 
3pm. The Lecture on Alfieri will include readings from the 


Tragedies which Madame Ristori is going to perform at the end 
of June.—Tickets to be had at J. Mitcheil’s, 33, Bond-street ; and 
at Rolandi’s, 20, Berners-street. 


ADAME RISTORI.—Mr. FUSCO, Italian 

Master at Eton, and Acting Professor of Italian ne 

and oe at Queen’s College, will give, on ‘TUESDAY, 

June 3, at Beethoven sons, 76, Harley-street, .< o.. “square, 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS on MEDEA.— For Tickets and 

particulars, apply at Chappel’s, 50, New Bond-street; Rolandi’s, 
20, Berners-street ; and Sams’, St. James’s-street. 


USICAL INSTRUCTION.— Mr. REDL 
begs to announce that he continues to GIVE LESSONS in 
MUSIC, "Giemea for the practice of Reading and Keeping Time. — 
For further particulars inquire at his 8, y 
street, Bedford-square, near the British Museum. 

















A WIDOW LADY, without Family, residing 
in the best part of Brighton, wishes to receive a Young 

Lady, or Two Sisters or Friends, for whom a Temporary residence 
at the Sea Side may be desirable either tor health or recreation. 
They would find a cheerful, elegant home with maternal care and 
superintendence.—Address ‘S. §., Hookham’s Library, Old Bond- 
street, London ; or Folthorpe’s Library, Brighton. 


W OOD ENGRAVING and LITHO- 
GRAPHY.—J. BRIDGES begs to inform ny x7? 
Printers, Manufacturers, and all who may require PICTOR =¥ 
sh Pith taap sh that he undertakes all Orders for the —— 
t with accuracy of detail and artistic 
eifect. Specimens may be seen, comprising Portraits, Views, Or- 
ae ng Designs, &c.— Address 714, Brown’s-lane, ‘Spitalfields, 


Londo’ 

T°. THE ADMIRERS OF GUIDO. — For 
ALE, a most beautiful and genuine PICTURE, * The 

Nawing of St. John,’ by Guido, framed. Size of the Picture lexelu- 

sive of Frame) about 8 ft. by 6 ft., in the finest possible condition. 














USRCAL GOVERNESS.—A hehe 
ng two evenings in the week disengaged, is de 
GIVING. LESSONS in MUSIC and GER 


Lady, 


ape a 


on any further particulars apply to M. D., 53, Mortimer-street, 


This isan opportunity of rare occurrence, the Picture being one 
of great interest and undoubted originality, and well worthy of a 
place in the finest Gallery. 





a long residence in mary) and Paris, ms 5 rune tirst Rae 
—Address to H. L. J., 14, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 


ERSIAN and HINDOOSTANEE LAN- 

GUAGES.—Mr. MADDEN has arranged with a native 

| A gentleman to give instruction in the above Languages, at 

his house in Leadenhall-street, twice a week. An entrance fee of 

Guinea for a series 0! ons will be thé only expense—the 

object being to make these Languages more popular.— epee, 
with reference, to be made in the ‘irst instance to Mr. Madden, 

the number must be limited.—8, Leadevhall-street, 


DUCATION, CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
TICAL, SCIENTIFIC and GENERAL, at the LICH- 
FIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. J.'G@. CUMMING, 
M.A. F.G.8. = —_ oon a limited number 0! 
BOARDERS. Terms from 36. annum, according to age. 
Th —e  Y VACANC ES after Midsummer. 


IDUCATION AT THE SEASIDE.—A Lady, 
who undertakes the EDUCATION of Six little Boys with 


her own Son, will have a vaueeee Le TWo =. in June. 
a 50l. @ year.—Address F. E., 35, Br 











OTICE of REMOVAL. —Mr. W. Atrorp 
LLOYD announces that his Pigeon M Business is now 
removed ~ specially arranged and — commodious Premises, 
Nos. 19 & 20, Portland-road, ent’s Park, re and that his 
future stock of LIVING ARINE. ANIN 
WEEDS 





MALS and SEA- 
will be much more varied and extensive than heretofore. 
A detailed List is ready. and may be had on application. Sole 
foun for the celebrated Tanks of Messrs, Sanders & Woolcott, ag 
used by the Zoological Society of London. 


MAINE and FRESHWATER AQUARIA. 
—SANDERS & WOOLCOTT, 54, Poughir-cieess, Round. 
ling, London, Manufacturers of the Glass Tanks in the Zoologica 
Gardens, Regent's Park; in the Royal Zoological Jt oy ~ 
lin; in the jonservatory of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Chisw ick ; and various Museums throughout the kingdom, have 
constantly on hand, and in operation, GLASS T TANKS. of all 
sizes, for the Marine and Freshwater Aquarium. These Tanks 
can be safely forwarded to all parts, aan Lists of Prices may be 
bes on application to the above address, where also the Tanks may 
e seen. 
8 & Ww. have ee as their Agent W. A. Luoyp, of 19 and 
ortl 











ndon. 
UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HANTS.—The Course of Instruction embraces 
M ics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Prac- 


em: 

tical go English, Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical 
pg, and Music. The position of the ent 

is hea hful, The 


20, ndon, where the Tanks can also be had, and 
every variety of Stock obtained. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS COPIED 

in OIL COLOURS by Monsieur ISIDORE, Artiste. Half- 

size, with Hands, Eight Guineas; without Hands, Four Guineas. 
—11, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 








"aud ite advantages various and ee 
Putectoe! “4 yo aby Ten Resident Masters. 
invi to the Prospectus, which may be had on 


me 


DUCATION.—CASTLE KEEP, ReIcarte. 
—YOUNG LADIES are educated on the following Terms, 
including French, Fifty Guineas per annum. The Professors, who 
attend UPON THE USUAL TERMS, 
Music and Singing—Henry Goodban, Esq. Professor and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Mus 
Drawing—Charles Davidson, | ¥ ‘Sfember of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 
Flower Painting—Mrs. Margetts, Member of the New Water- 
Colour Society. 





rman—Herr Foerster. 
French and Italian—M. Guillaume. 
Dancing and Calisthenics— Mr. Philpo' 

The number of Pupils is limited to on The House, detached 
within its own grounds, is pleasant situate on an elevated site, 
and the neighbourhood is es ally leq! & —A Prospectus 
will be forwarded on 


— MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
SURREY, is adapted for First- class MERCANTILE IN. 
STRUCTION. and supported by leading firms in London and the 
Provinces. Every Pupil is, as far as possible, well grounded in 
English, made to write a hand fit for business, and taught to be 
quick at Accounts. 
Youths are specially trained for the requirements of the Civil 
Service, or to pass the Examinations proposed by the Society of Arts. 
A few Boarders are received, and several hours’ a week extra 
instruction afforded them. The terms are moderate, and inclusive 
of all those charges which often make the real very different from 
the apparent cost of education. 
Omnibuses from different parts of the City pass the door of the 
Middle School at frequent intervals. Prospectuses may be had 


from the Principal. 
J. YEATS, F.R.G.S. 


OND-STREET. —GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH select and separate CLASSES for Ladies and 
Gentlemen (limited number) and PRIVATE LESSON 
Pupils may study Two Languages in the same Lesson, or alter- 
nately, without any addition to their terms, at seis or at Dr. 
ALTSCHUL’s own House, 9, Old Bond-street, Piccadill, 


BR. ALTSCHUL, Examiner, Royal College 

eceptors, Memb, Phi lolog. Soc. scans on, gives Lessons in 

the GERMA  PRENCH and ITALIA N  Larguages and Litera- 

} al Re method being. Pitaoricay, the above guages are 

alw: ken in RIVATE LESSONS and CLASS S3.—9, 
OLD. BO DSTREET. PICCADILLY. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.-Wantep 

IMMEDIATELY, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as REPORTER 

by a Young Man who has had considerable experience in the pro- 

fession, is a good gg orgs Writer, and by whom satisfactory 

testimonials can n.—Address, stating Terms, Georce 
Ex.iort, ! 5, Portland- nines, "Maidstone. 


EDITORS and NEWSPAPER ERO- 
PRIETORS.—A Literary Gentl 
write for some of the leading penrnels, wiahe ro eA ain & wen 
ledge of the duties of aSUB-EDIT He will be happy to give 
his gratuitous services in return, and to write Leading Articles, 
a ~ ‘ei of Books, &c.—Address to D, A., News Rooms, 82, Fleet- 
































AYALL & PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-p! 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style anno | or highly 


nished. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 
“ Mr. Mayall's portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
e: they are as superior to the meneraly of such pictures as & 
del cate engraving is to a coarse w: — Art- . Nov, 1858. 
“ More plessing saa far more aeahe than the generality of 
such pictures.” mea, July 17, 1854. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sudbrook Park, one Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes from 
London. Terms: ed fg meas per wee! Rooms, with two Beds, 
4 guineas per week. ‘arm- ow Establishment, 58. 6d. per day. 
Bath Attendant, 48. per week 

FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


YDROPATH Y.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Aldershott,and 
formerly the residence of a ee Temple and Dean 
CONSULTED Coten. as ts, Genter rect, Hege tate et, 
i in London, : onduit-street, ‘ent-stre: 
every TUESDAY, between “nelf-past 12 and 2 - 


LKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT and HOTEL, wBsRreD ALE, Yorkshire. 

This splendid Establishment IS NOW OPEN for the re- 
ception ofcompany. It stands, ata A. MH. .. elevation, onthe 
borders of Rombalds Moor, to which it has free access, is supplied 
from the far-faméd Spring of the Ilkley Wells, and commands 
magnificent views of the finest valley in England. 

The Mansion, a spacious and beautiful structure, in itself an 
attraction, affords superior accommodation for more than One 
Hundred guests, for whose home comforts and en porpens. whether 
invalids or visitors, every eye oh is provided. e mor in 
air is fresh and exhilirating, and the ne ighbourhood full of inter- 

est, most of the grand and noted eoneey of Yorkshire being within 
a day’s excursion. Physician—Dr. K. 

For Prospectus (containing a View of the Sotehiighment, 

address the Manager, Mr. Stracuan, likley Wells, near Otley. 


OOK PLATES.—Arms Engraved on Book 
Plates from 158. Monumgg 8, Seals, Plate, &c. & 
=N Xa LDi0 and GENE- 






















street, London, every d 


ful Workmen on the Premis ite profit is 
avoided, and a speedy epeeu |. Sketched, 
and Painted. Countrem on and esti- 
mates forwarded.—F. 





T°, ° commoneils ACH 
& SPRIGGS, of Ady rs ‘ 
inform the Nobility ond Gea 
their patronage for t 
at their extensive Wag 
and Modern PAINT 


will be offered at prices coh 
from 1¢ to 5 every day. 
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AN K OF RBRPOos ft 
No. 3, PALL MALL by we LONDON, 
Established A 
Partiesdesirous of IN VBSTING in iNEV are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of DRE ve i: © ier Ca and 
Forms for opening Aeounts sent free ov application. 


ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
tea LIFE 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET-STREET. 
London, May 24, se 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, in conf ere! with ‘the 
provisions of the Deed of Settlement, a'GE NERAL MEE TING 
of Proprietors will be held at the apt ge 8 Office, Fleet- es 
London, on TUESDAY, the 24th day of June next, at 12 o’cl ock 
at Noon precisely, to ELECT a DIRECTOR in the room of Wa. 
Cu1snoLm®. Esq. deceased, to elect Five other Directors and Two 
Auditors, when those who go out of Office by rotation will be pro- 
posed for Re-election; and also for General purposes. 
The Director to be chosen:in the room of William Chishelme, 
Esq. will remain in oa until the 24th dh of June, 1860. 
order of the Directo 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


To COLLECTORS in ART, &c.—A unique 
copy of the PICTORIAL ENGLAN D, divided into 16 vols, 
with Miss Martineau’s Sequel (in 2 vols.), interleaved with up- 
uards of 2,100 additional Illustrations of Portraits, Views, &c., 
including many choice specimens and 500 proof impressions ; w ith 
other Hlustrated Works, an Original Painting by G. Morland, a 
few rare Prints, &c, TO BE DISPUSED OF.—Apply at 46, 
Argyll-square, King’s Cross. 


{OR SALE, a Copy of the FIRST EDITION 

of KNIGHT'S PICTURIAL SHAKSPERP, in 8 vols, Is 

very handsomely half-bound in claret calf, and is in perfect con- 

dition. Lowest cash price, Ten Guineas. —Apply to F. W. Harmer, 
Bookseller, Stroud. 

















Now ready, Vol. XUL. price 52. 


HIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE 
and the EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON, the 
= ate Mr. Colburn’s authorized Library Edition, in 8vo. in large 
. With Portraits. 
* Willis & Sotheran beg to announce that they have pur- 
ased the Stock and Copyright of the above valuable work, which 
will be completed as early as possible after the publication of the 
criginal eattion in Paris. Vols. 1 to 12 are now ready, price 52, 
each; . 13 is in the press, and the entire work will be com- 
plcte in 15 vols. Those gentlemen who do not at present possess 
the first 11 vols. of this Library Edition can, 







by giving their 


nemes to W. & S.as subscribers to the 12th and concluding vols. * 


be supplied with vols, 1 to 11 at half price, namely 1. 7s. 6d., origi- 
nally published * ~ 158. 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand, 


PBoLws ‘LIBRARY, 19, Holles- street, t, Caven- 
dish-square. 

This extensive Library contains the best New and Standard 
Books, in History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, the Fine 
Arts, Poetry, Science, &c. 

Subscription, One Guinea a year and upwards. 

Prospectuses sent post free on application, 


Butes LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 

NOW READY, gratis and post free,a LIST of BROOKS, chiefly 

isting of Biographies, Histories, Voyages and Travels, now 

offered for sale at very considerably reduced prices for cash.— 

Prospectuses of the Library also gratis: and post! free. 


; na 


USICAL LIBRARY. —Subscription to: the 
\npum, 












Universal Circulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth 


COPPER and STEEL PLATES, LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 


of Music.—™ Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con: | 


tents.”"— Daily News. 
~— Musical Times. 
hlishment such as this.”—Observer. Prospectus on application to 
G. ScururMANN & Co., Tmperters of Foreign Music and Pub- 
lishers, 86, Newgate-stree! 


“In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 


“ We desire to witness the success of an esta- | 
| to the public, thereby insuring a sti 


ae The Catak gue is 80 aerneed and classified as to render it 


ecessary for every lover of music. 


( RDER MY RANDOM LIST 
BOOKS for JUNE;; itis gratis and post free. 
of Second-hand Mathematical and Scientific Books, 
CELLY, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 





Also, my List 


ro MICROSCOPISTS. —A number of interest- 
ing MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS for SALF, at 7s. per dozen, 
post free. A Specimen of the Oar of the Gyrinus will be sent, 
together with a List of Objects, on the receipt of nine postage 
stamps, by J. W. Watson, Ackworth School, near Pontefract. 
r 
Dihidar NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. AUCTION SaaS ane Ma bag ht COMMISSION 

M yh ANTS, 53 and 55, Tre BOSTON, UNIT L. ” 
TATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGN MENTS of Books, 
wvines, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virtai nk ng 
‘They pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired). and prompt returns, in all cases. References: Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon, James Campbe oll, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Kohert M'Clelland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. John 
M. Brodhead, Comptroller, panies States Treasury; Ww Yashington, 
}. C. United States; Hon, N. P. Banks, Speaker of. U.S. House of 
lepresentatives, Washin 


ngton 
. A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States, 














Hales by Auction. 


caries af the late Right Ion. Sir GEORGE 
HENRY RO*. «and of the late Right Hon. GEORGE 
ROSE, and the Theological and Miscellaneous Library ofa 
tate learned Professor of Divinity. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

\ rks illustrati of the Fine Arts, wa SEL L by AUC CTION 4 
t -y 1eir_ House, 3, Wellington street, - .on MONDAY, 
s lof Jane and two following days, at wk me ecisely, 

; att OLOGICAL and MISCEI Niou: 8 + IERARY of a late 
learned Professor of Divinity, a ding Biblia Volyglotta Wal- 
toni et Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, 8 vols.— Novum Testamen- 
tum Greeum, curt Wetstenti, 2 vols.—Calasii Concordantia, 4 vols. 
- paunenes ra, 12 vols.—Oave, Historia Literaria, 2 vols.—Suiceri 
Thesaurus Patristicus, 2 vols,—Dugdale’s Hist: ory of =t. Paul’s— 
Johonnis Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, Editio Eenedictina repetita 
13 vols.— Universal History, 65 vols —Breviarium Romanum— 
Missate Romanum—Portiforium Sarisburiense, &c. To which are 
added PORTIONS of the LIBRARIES of the late Right Hon 
ee enone HENRY ROSE, and of the late -Kight Hon. GEO. 


May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had; ifin the 
Country, on receipt of two stamps, 


tions of tre 1 
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The very Impo tant Works of HOLLAR and F. AITHORNE, 


collected by the late COLONEL DURRANT. 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


/ 
\ WILKINSON, Auctioneers of seer Property_and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington- -street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
June 5, and following et at precisely each day, the very 
Choice Collection of EN aVinds: by WENCESL US HOL- 
LARK and WILLIA M PAITHORNG , formed by the late 
LIEUT.-COL. DURRANT, and comprising nearly the whole of 
the most important W ‘orks of those admiraple Artists. The Prints 
are in the most exquisite condition, and have formed the chief 
ornaments of the principal Collections that have been dispersed: 
during the greater portion of the first half of the present century. 
Catalogues are now ready. May be viewed three days before 
= Sale, and Catalogues had ; if in the Country, on receipt of two 
stamps. 





Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings by Modern Artists, 
the Originality of which will be guaranteed to the Pur- 
chasers. 
R. GEO. ROBINSON’S next SALE will 
take place, at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, on THURS- 


DAY, June 5, at 1 o’clock precisely, and will include specimens 
by thé under-mentioned artists 





Barber Cowie W. iH. Knight Railton 
Bentley De Fleury F, R. Lee, R.A. Romer 
sroceee Dell logfor Russell 

Clay nee O'Neil Vickers 
rts Hill Penny Wadeson 
Collie Heatherley Puller Walter 
5 A R.A. Hemsley Rossiter Williams,&c. | 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





The Valuable Law and Miscellaneous Library, together with 
the Capital Office Furniture and other Effects of the late | 
J. A. MAYNARD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


f®. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at | 

his New Rooms, corner of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, 
on MONDAY, 2nd, and TUESDAY, 3rd of June, at -halfspast 
12, by order of the Executor, 


THE 
VALUABLE LAW 


AND 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
of the late J. A. MAYNARD, Bsq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
The Law Library contains a good selection of Modern Text-Books 
as well as a Series of the Reports to the Present Time. The Mis- 
cellaneous Books comprise the W orks of eminent Gorman, French, 
and Italian Authors—Standard English Works, &c. The Office 
Furniture is modern, and comprises handsome Bookcases, Library 
Tables, Mahogany Chairs, Desks, Lamps, a 14-day Clock, Framed 


Prints, useful seoiasic &e. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
i R. HODGSON has received Instructions from 
the Proprietor to SELL by AUCTION, at his Rooms, 
corner of Chancery-lane and Fleet-street, in the ensuing Month, 
the r toc ing of about 1,500 Copies of the 
Letter-press only, with the 





Important Literary Property. 





and WOODCUTS of 
TREDGOLD on the STEAM-ENGINE. 


3 vols. large 4to, (sells at 92. 198. 6d.) 
which will be offered in one lo’ 

Mr. Tredgold’s national work on the Steam- “Engine, fourided 
on scientific principles, and compiled from the practice of the best 
makers, has commanded a most extensive sale in the several 
Editions, and it is capable of bein ng, reproduced at a lower price 

ill larger circulation. 

Printed particulars are preparing, and specimens of the work 

may now be seen at Mr. Hodgson’s Uffices. 


Remaining Copies of Architectural and other Illustrated 
Books, §c. 


R. HODGSON will include in the above Sale 

by Auction, in the month of JUNE, 44 Copies ae EDresnnee 

and Designs for Stained Glass Windows {sells at 12. 118. 6d.)—90 

Rock- cut Temples of India (sells 20. 128, 6d.)—32 Cockerell's aoe 
ment to Stuart and Revett’s Athens (sells 67. 12¢.)—160 Gilbert’ 

Stained Glass of Canterbury Cathedral, coloured Plates, ato—&7 

Trescerebegieal Transactions, royal 8vo. (sells 2is.), with the 

Copperplates and Copyright—600 Heviland's Tables of Specific 

Gravitie, 8vo. (sells 58.)—189 Metthewss Hal 8vo. (sells 198.) 

—69 Suckling’s Suffolk, Plates, Vol. I. (sells 2/. 28.), and many 
other important W orks. Copies No Popular Books in Gene! 

Literature, Stereotype Plates, &c. 


Full particulars will omens be announced. 





The Remaining Copies of Netherclifi’s Autographs of Royal 
and Distinguished Persons, with the Zine Plates and Copy- 
right; and Fifteen Copies of Autographs of Illustrious 
Women of Great Britain, $c. §c. 


\" R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet- pn and Chancery- jane, 
during the Month of JUNE, the REMAINING THREE HUN- 
DRED and FIFTY COPIBS, the ZINC PLATES, and the COPY- 
RIGHT of NETHERCLIF1’S AUTOGRAPHS of ROYAL and 
DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, from the Originals in the British 
Museum and other Public C ollections, comprising One Hundred 
Fac-similes of Original Letters of Richard the Third, Henry the 
Seventh, Henry the Fighth, Margaret of Lancaster, Mary ‘Tudor, 
Queen of France e, Anne leyn, Katherine Parr, Edward the 
Sixth, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, James 
the Sixth, Charles the First, Charles the Second, J ames the Second, 
William the Third, Queen Anne, George the First, George the 
Second, —- + the Third, fir Thomas More, Duke of Suffolk 
Duke of Norf , Cardinal Wolsey, Cranmer, Latimer, Earl of 
Essex, andinal ole, Lord Darnley, John Knox, Mathew Parker, 
Lord Burghley, Prince Rupert, Sir T. Fairfax, ‘Oliver Cromwell 
Duke of Ormon Duke of Monmouth, James Stuart, Duke of 
Cumberland, Duke of ee Sir Kelph Abercrombie, Sir Wm} 
Joues, Edmund Burke, & 

Spec imens may now be ee and Catalogues are preparing. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WED- 
NESDAY, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of June, VALUABLE BuOKS, 
including Universal Lexicon, in German, 25 vols, vellum— Ha he’s 
Portfolio of Sketches—Prout’s Antiquities of Chester—Schola 
Italica—Liverseege’s Works—and numerous Books of Prints 
Prypne’s Parliamentary Writs, 4 vols. rare—Lingard’s History of 
England, 8 vols. 4to.—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 
vuls.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 93’ volaa—German Books—Classics 
and School Books—a few Law Books, &. 














Portion of the Library of the late J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary cer will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, June 4, and eg follow: 
ing days, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late J. G. LOCK. 
HART Seas of the Quarterly Review, Author of ‘The Life of 
Sir Walte Scott,’ &c, &.; comprising many Interesting and 
Valuable Books in all classes of Literature; the Works of the 
peiactpel English Historians, Dramatists and Poets; also the 
orks of some of the most esteemed Foreign Authors, Greek and 
Latin Classics, a large Collection of yg on Homeopathy, afew 
Engravings and Books of Prints, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on aaeatns of two stamps. 


Shells, Minerals, Rifles, Books, Apparatus, Curiosities, &c, 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 

TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Coceatanten, 
on FRID AY’, Juve 6, at 1 1 o'clock precisely, 8 of Gilby’s Patent 
Rifles, which ‘obtained honourable mention at the Great P 
Exhibition — Lang's Rifle—large Musical Box—Sooks—Halse’s 
“Galvanic Battery--Cabinets of Shells, Minerals, and other Speci- 
mens of Natural History, Curiosities, &c. 

May be viewed on the day prior, and Catalogues had. 








Important Drawings by Turner ; also an unique Collection 
of Engravings from his Works, and some very choice 
English Pictures and Drawings, the Propertu of JOHN 
DILLON, Esq., removing from his Residence at Croydon. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON have ae 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the Neer 
Pali Mall, on SATURDAY, June 7, at 1 precisely, DRAWINGS 
by TU RNER, comprising some of his most coveted and bea 
a, including The Junction of the Greta and Tees, 
engraved in The Yorks ire—The Pyramidsand Nazareth, more 
in Finden’s Bible Lllustrations—Old London Bridge, eugraved b: 
Goodail— Florence, engraved in Hakewill’s italy—rlymouth, with 
ae of a Rainbow, engraved by Lupton—Saumur and Nant ites, 
ach engraved in 'urner’s Rivers—Lianwist on the eye from 
Sir John Pilkington’s Collection—The Hospice of St.- 
with pencil sketches by Landseer and Stodhart. The Bngewvings 
are in matchless condition, and include, it is Delieved, a complete 
collection of the Works of this great Artist in the very earliest 
states of the plates, with variations, touched proofs, etchings, &. 
(the Series of England and Wales, The Southern Coast, The ork- 
ire, Provincial Antiquities, &c. are of unrivalled beauty). Also, 
a few fine nih Pictures by Btty, Frank Stone, Syduey Cooper, 
Solomon, Holland, &c* 


May be publicly viewed two devs ior, when Catalogues may b 
ad of Messrs. Foster & Son, 54, Pall Mall. 
Important Sale of the Large ne truly Valuable Library of 
the late JOHN NAYLOR, Esq., Craven House, WAKE- 
FIELD. 


R. BECKET begs to announce that he has 





received instructions from the Executors to SELL by AUC- 
TLON,in the Music Saloon, WAKE te Oe a oh gee »WED- 
NESDA HURSDAY, and FRID Jw ——- 4, 5, a the 


id 6, 
Whole of the VALUABLE LIBRARY of B in all Depart- 
ments of Literature ; amongst which are, + wn -~- ¥ of Hogarth’s 
Works—Lodge’s Portraits, a subscriber’s copy—Ryall’s Conserva- 
tives—Brockedon’s Italy—Cooke’: ‘s Thames Scenery—several edi- 
tions of Shakspeare—Dibdin’s Bibliographical and Antiquarian 
Works—Grose’s Anti inkle’s © Finden's, and 
numerous other Lilustrated Works—Historical Register, 1716 to 
1838— Abbotsford a oe Lists, 1800 to 1855, and some 
earlier volumes— Navy Lists, 1813 to 1855, a few earlier ones wanting 
—Gentleman’s Magazine, a eemplete set from 1731 to the present 
time—Annual Register, 1758 to 1816—Kees’s Cyclopeedia, 45 vols.— 
Gent’s Histories of York, En end, Hull, Rear and York Cathe- 
ra), good copies—Gillray’s icatures assinger — Jonson — 
Byron— Meyrick ‘sArateerinrestes} 's Leeds. Some valuable En- 
oa gs, &c. &c. The whole, in good condition and in the best 
indings, hase been collected by the on = with great d 
mination and taste during the last forty 
Catalogues may be had of Mr. Hicks, Bookseller; Wakefield, on 
inclosing two stamps. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalied facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, Parr. Liverpool. 

ONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ON A NEW PLAN, 
Large 8vo. price 63, 
HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 
or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual. 
HAVET, French Master, Glasgow Atheneum. Manual, By A: 
the suitiplicity of Grammars in existence, this work, which con- 
tains everything necessary to English learners of the French lan- 
guage, is being rapidly adopted in many public and private 
schools, where it is giving the greatest A 
Prospectus of 16 pages post free, on application to the Author, 
London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 
TRUBNER & COS AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
From May 17 To 31, 
A MERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER. 
May. 8vo. sewed, 8d, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCIENCE and 
ARTS. May. 8vo. 58. 
BROUGHAM (John), DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 
CONAUT (Mrs. H. C.), The ENGLISH BIBLE, 


mg aw vai its Translation into the English Tongue. Bo. 
cloth, 7 


CORSON (J. W.), A PAPER on the EFFECTS 
of LEAD on the HEART. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d, 

GAJANI (G.), The ROMAN EXILE. 8vo. 
cloth, 63. 

HOPKINS (Samuel), The YOUTH of the OLD 
DOMINION, évo. cloth, 68. 

JACKSON (James), LETTERS to a YOUNG 


PHYSICIAN JUST ENTERING upon PRACTICE, 4th 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 58. 


NORTON’S LITERARY REGISTER ; or, 


Annual Book List, for 1856, 8vo. cloth, 1ss. 


REYNOLDS (J.), PETER GOTT, the CAPE 


ANN FISHERMAN, 68vo. cloth. 5s. 
TINKER (Reuben), SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, 99, 


Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 





1. 
PERVERSION 
Or, THE CAUSES and CONSEQUENCES of INFIDELITY. 


A TALE FOR THE ‘TIMES. In 3 vols. 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter 3.—The German Teacher. Chapter 19.—The-Champions of Progress. 
es 6.—Life in Barracks. i. 22.—Attorney and Client. 
” 7.—Prophets unveiled. ” 23.—The Trial. 
ae 8.—Tutors and Undergraduates. 2 26.—The Island of the Blest. 
9 9.—Ultra-Protestants of the Town. * 28.—Doubt and Faith. 
9»  11.—Anglo-Catholics of the Suburb. pa 29.—From Darkness to Light. 


35  12.—Free Thought at Oxford. ” 30.—Death at Scutari. 


>» 18.—A Mormon Ménage. 


** The tale is designed to illustrate some of the phases of modern infidelity ; and in the various characters introduced 
it is shown how infidelity is developed The description of the college life of Archer, and of the influence by which he 
was led to become an avowed infidel, is full of instruction and warning. There are entertaining scenes of life at school, 
in barracks, at college, among the Mormons, and in what is called the religious world. It really deserves to be called ‘A 
Tale for the Times,’ and is the ablest novel that has appeared for many a day.”’—Literary Gazette. 

‘**Perversion’ is powerful as a composition. There is a good deal of matter derived from an observation of society, 
and an interest in the questions of the day; there i isa ——— of life, especially as it exists in schools, the universities, 
the parish, and the classes. ted ligi The thoughts of the writer are well presented, with 
the power of unconscious mastery which his training oon to the scholar: an unflagging energy sustains the writer from 
first to last. ”—Spectator. 

** This work is extremely clever. It is intended to show the different phases that infidelity assumes, and to trace the 
practical result in their different social manifestations. The book is well and temperately written. The story has a 
touching interest, which lingers with the reader after he has closed the book. There is no attempt at eloquence or fine 
writing: the style is rigidly simple, but firm and strong.” — Atheneum. 





3. 
BEYMINSTRE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ LENA,’ ‘ KING’S COPE,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. 

** This. is a book we can cordially recommend to such of 
our readers as may be in search of a good novel: it is clever 
and interesting, the two cardinal virtues of a novel.” 

Atheneum. 

“ A clever novel by a clever woman. There is not a dull 
page in the book. The bright, incisive, polished style of 
persiflage is never wearisome or malapropos, and the serious 
passages come with double effect. In this uncommonly 
amusing production, the knowledge of the world and its 
ways is presented in a graceful, airy satire.’—Glube. 

** * Beyminstre’ is pleasant for the archness and good 
humour which are its predominating characteristics. In 
short, this novel, asa piece of pleasurable reading, is much 
to be praised.”—Examiner. 


2. 
LEONORA. 
By the Hon, Mrs. MABERLY. 
In 3 vols. 


‘¢ In the story of ‘Leonora’ Mrs. Maberly has deseribed 
the career of an ambitious, beautiful, but unprincipled 
woman. Many of the scenes are drawn with great skill, 
and lively sketches of fashionable life are introduced.” 

Literary Gazette. 

‘ Leonora is an astounding character: a Lucrezia Borgia 
without the poisoning. The story is told with a fearful 
amount of fascination.” —Dispatch. 

** Mrs. Maberly does know something of the society she 
undertakes to depict. Her pictures appear to be correct: 
there is an air of truthfulness about them. Her characters 
are individuals, not abstractions. Leonora, the heroine, is 
drawn with more than usual power.”—Critic. 


London: Situ, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








SIR JOHN FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
Early in June will be published, 


SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE 


TYROL, 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1855. 


By SIR JOHN FORBES, 
Author of ‘ A Physician’s Holiday,’ &c. 
In One Volume. 


London: SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





DR. BALFOUR’S CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. 





Just published, complete in One large Volume, 8vo. with 1,800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: 
Being an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


By J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 





The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


II, Comprising the Elements of VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION, BOTAN- 
ICAL GEOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY, with a Glossary of Terms. 8vo. 21s. 
‘ Few, if any, works on this subject contain such a mass of carefully collected and condensed matter, and certainly 
none are more copiously, or, on the whole, better illustrated.” —Hovker’s ‘Journal of Botany. 


“‘ The best and most interesting introduction to the Study of Botany that has ever come into our hands.” 

North British Agriculturist, 
** A good useful Class-Book, illustrated with numerous woodcuts.’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
*« One of the best books»to place-in the hands of a student. ’— Annals of Natural. History. 


**One of the most complete and elegant Class-Books on Botany which has been published. 
student may require, both in description and illustration.”—Lancet. 


Edinburgh: A. & ©. Brack. London: Loneman & Co.; and all Booksellers, 


t contains all that a 





667 
A New and Improved Edition of 


: ee and JOE, SATURDAY and SUNDAY, 
To bahadah loguthet at Tal, Bendeteet 
Ware — 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
BSs4¥s, BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL: 
chiefly on ae Chey POETS. 
AVID MASSON, A.M. 
Professor of Engith yo aN in University Coll 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & 


Now ready, price 2, 6d. cloth, 

UDUBON —THE NATURALIST in the 
W WORLD, 
HIS A rate an AND D POV SRIEA 
Leaper.—“ A graceful book, os 
Speen Aer act ak — 
XAMINER.—“A ve 1 gracefi 

executed, with much evident. odipeet oe ue sph ae 

London : Longman, Brown, ietenania L 


Just published, price 1s, 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 
CHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL. The 
original G . with a M 
the late J. H. MEKIVALE, Esq. ORAS: Reneetetion, ty 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent. 
20, South & Frederick-street, 6 gag sarees 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 

STAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 

Eogih BITTER, of ‘the REE : nine Parts. By HEKMAN 

uthor of * rtaini: 

conveyed in Ancient Greek nn) _— ——— 

—— & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT CHICHESTER. 

Now ready, in 8vo. “— 13 Plates and 30 Woodcuts, cloth, 7e. 6d. 

to Members, 5s. 6d.) 

EPORT of the TRANSACTIONS at the 

ANNUAL MEETING of the ARCHMJOLOGICAL IN- 

STITUTE. held at Chichester, July, 1853. ” 


Published for the Archeological Institute by Joh: l 
Smith, 36, Soho-square, Lenten, panes 





Bignden. 
Daldy, 

















saa paihitaiaat, pete ee, 6d. Part I. of the 
L@ and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


dited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. Library Edition. 
Siegantiy printed in demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Frontispiece and 


yood boone 
To din ES Monthly Parts, 








at Fog 6d, each, forming 
four handsome volum: 

In this Work, the Prose and Poetical Writin sof Burns are so 
arranged as to illustrate his Life ; while his life, on the other 
hand, gives his writings a fresh significancy and interest. Much 
new biographical matter is. presented, and for the first time the 
whole history of the Poet has been subjected to a critical exami- 
nation, 7 as to facts and as to its moral bearings. 

WV. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 





This day is published, the Fourth Edition, with many additions 
and corrections, 

ANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY, contain- 

ing the Flowering Plants and Ferns arranged according t» 

the Natural Orders. By. C. BABINGTON, M.A. F.KS. "LS 

&c. 12mo, price 108. 6d, cloth; or Copies on thin paper for the 
pocket, 12s. roan, 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


PLAIN EDITION, 
Now ready, price 68, 
E FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN;; con- 


taining 48 plain Plates and coloured Frontispiece, Flexibl: 
boards, price 68. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
On the Ist of May, 
RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Lo my boards, crown 8yo. with 2» 
Plates, full coloured, 78. ; plain. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, a Lambeth. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
=~ Liss of HENRY FIELDING; with 


of his Writin, nee his Times, and his Contemporaries. 
why riebeRick LAWRENCE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 


t-Li 
™ mY Book executed with great good taste,and very ee 
aminer, 











“A biography. more interesting in itself or more captivating 8 
from the graceful ease of its style, has seldom issued from th: 


‘Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in feap. Svo. price 4s. 6d. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 
A Summer wu, 1572. 
d OTHE EMS. 
By STEWART LOCKYER. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


BOY'S OWN JOURNAL.—One Penny Weekly. 
OY’S OWN JOURNAL, price One Penny, 


ioc will commence on Saturday, June 14, and be continued 
ee 

% 8. 0. Beeton, Publisher, 18, Bouverie-strect, London, 

Lately published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

HE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE. 

An Inquiry congerning the Trae Manner of Understanding 

and. Using the Order for Morning and, Evening Prayer, and fer 

the Administration of the Holy Ootnmanten in the Englis}: 

Church, By the Rev. IP FREE M.A. formerly 

Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge; lute Principal 
of the Theological College, Chichester. 

* Wesay delibe ¥ that it is the most important treatise upon 
the Prayer-book that has been written since the Keformation, for 
it is the only treatise written upon a real knowledge of what the 
Prayer-book is.”— Guardian, April 30, 1856. 

Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas, Parker. 
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FOR YOUNG MEN. 4th Edition, 3, 6d. 
OGIC for the MILLION: A Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Art of Reasoning. Ww ith an 7 eho on the 


of Language. By LBART, 
roe ndon *ongman & Co, 39, Paternoster-row. 





a Revelation. of 


TINTS. ‘TO HUSBANDS: 
By GEORGE 


the MAN-MIDWIFE’S MYSTERIES. 
MORANT, late Grenadier Guards. sie Edition. 
“Sit you dow 
And let me wring your heart, for so ol shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 
If damned custom have not brazed it so, 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense.” 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’-hall-court. 





L270N’ Ss SCENERY of GREECE and its 

ISLANDS. 50 Steel Plates, witha Tour and Map, in one 

handsome volume, royal 4to. Artist's proofs, four guineas; demy, 

two guinea 
Published by Mr. Linton, 7, Lodge-place, St. John’s Wood ; and 

nanueas & 

On June 6, in post 8vo. cloth, price 78, 6d. 


ERTHA. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 











This day, with Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, price 128. 


T. PAUL and his LOCALITIES, in Sheir 
PAST -and PRESENT CONDITION, as LY 
VISITED. By JOHN AITON, D. ms Author of ‘The er of 
the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pop 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue PE Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY POWELL,’ 
This day is published, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
ASSO and LEONORA. The Commentaries 
of Ser Pantaleone degli ete Gee Usher tothe 
august Madama Leonora D’E 
By aad same Author, 
CLARINDA SINGLEHART., 
tispiece. 
“CHERRY and VIOLET. In antique. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. Ditto. 
MADAME PALISSY. With Coloured Fron- 


ti 
“CLAUDE the COLPORTEUR. Ditto. 

MARY POWELL. Inantique. 

EDWARD OSBORNE. Uniform. 

MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Ditto. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
“NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
F.R.S.E. 
On June 6, in feap. cloth, price 6s. 
HE LAST of the PATRIARCHS;; or, Les- 


sons from the Life of Joseph. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 


With Fron- 


DR. CUMMING’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Shortly, Complete in One Volume, price 6s, cloth, 
ABBATH EVENING READINGS on the 


ACT of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
F.K.S.E., Minister of the National Scottish Church, Crown- 





D.D., 
ourt. 
HE FOUR GOSPELS, Complete, price 208. 
St. Matthew, 58. St. Mark, 33. St. Luke. 68. St. John, 6s, 
The Romansto be published in Monthly Parts. 
HE DAILY LIFE; or, Precepts and Pre- 
scriptions for Christian Living. Third Edition. In feap. 
cloth, price 53. 
HRIST OUR PASSOVER; or, Thoughts on 
the Atonement. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
HE HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT 


DISCUSSION. New Edition, with Index. (Shortly. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, 


. TOO”; and OTHER POEMS. 
By BEEL ZEBUB. —“There is such a fine, fresh, and 
healthy tone, and such a deep and all-embracing sy mpathy — 
vading every page—such an appreciation of the good, and the 
true, and the beautiful in every line—that we hope to meet the 
poet again, and soon.” Sunday Times.—'* It is superfluous timidity 
in the author to decline affixing his name—he has the right stu ft 
in him— displays marked originality.” Weekly Chronicle,—* This 
is the début ofa genuine poet 5 ;_we recommend our readers to make 
his acquaintance forthwith.” Fermanagh Mail. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. cloth extra, gilt edges. Free - poss on receipt of 
the amount in postage stam 
London: E. 


Townsend Hamblin, 421, Oxford: strect; and all 
Booksellers. 


Second Edition, demy 1 18mo. cloth, ‘price 28. 6d. 


HE CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the 
DEFERRED CONFIRMATION, 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘ Heartsease,’ &c. 


By the same Author, 

SCENES and CHARACTERS. Fourth edit. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 

KINGS of ENGLAND. Fourth edit. cloth, 3s. 

KINGS of ENGLAND. Slightly Abridged. 
Cloth, 1s. ; and with Questions, 1s. 2d. 

LANDMARKS of HISTORY: 
of Ancient History. Second Edition, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

LANDMARKS of HISTORY: Middle Ages. 
Second edition, cloth, 33. 

The HERB of the FIELD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LANGLEY SCHOOL. Second edit. cl. 2s. 6d. 


fee BAI LROAD CHILDREN. Second 
mn London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 





a Summary 





Just published, price 3s. 


J U N E&E 
A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY IN SUMMER TIME. 


By H. T. STAINTON. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of Mrs. PHILLIPSON’S POEMS. 


Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LONELY HOURS. 


POEMS. 
By CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON. 


JOHN Moxon, 28, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 





WORK BY THE LATE LORD COCKBURN. 


Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. (uniform with the ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey’), and with Portrait after Raeburn, price 14s. 


MEMORIALS OF HIS TIME. 


By HENRY COCKBURN, 
Late one of the Senators of the College of Justice, and Author of the ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Longman & Co. 





STEPHEN AUSTIN is prepared to undertake the Printing and Publication of MSS. in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Hindi, and in Greek, Latin, &c., as well as of Works in General Lite- 
rature. He confidently refers to the Books he has published, and to the flattering notices of their 
typographical execution by the Public Press, and by Scholars in England, France, and Germany. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE AT PARIS, 1855—CLASS 26, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING. 
FIRST CLASS SILVER MEDAL—MR. STEPHEN AUSTIN, HERTFORD. 





JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, 


Feap. 4to. 300 pp. in an unique, rich, and appropriate binding, 42s.; or in morocco, very elegant, edges tooled and gilt, 
63s., printed in the highest style of Art, illustrated by Original Designs 9n Wood, and enriched with Head and Tail 
Pieces, and ee in Gold and Colours, 


SAKOONTAL A; 
‘Or, THE LOST RING. 


A FREE TRANSLATION, in Prose and Verse, of Kéliddsa’s Drama. 
By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A. 


Professor of Sanskrit at Haileybury College; formerly Boden Scholar in the University of Oxford. 


(Extract of Letter from Col. the Hon. C. B. Puipps.} 
** Windsor Castle, Jan. 24th, 1856. 

** In token of Her Majesty’s approval of the skill and good taste shown by you in the illustrations and binding of this 
book, and the services , thereby rendered to Se improvement of Art, I have been commanded to forward you the accom- 
panying GoLp MEDAL.” 

(TRANSLATION. ] 
** Secrétariat des Commandements” of Her Majesty the Empress. **Palais Royal, Dec. 12th, 1855. 

** Sir,—I have placed before the Empress the copy of the Indian Drama ‘ Sakoontala,’ which you have sent to her. 
Her Majesty, in accepting the homage of this remarkable work, has commanded me to thank you, and to send you the 
Medal herewith enclosed. Receive, Sir, the assurance of my distinguished sentiments. 

** Mr, Stephen Austin ” * Pu. DE St.-ALBIN, Librarian.” 
[From the ‘ Trwgs.’} 

** The present translation of ‘ Sakoontala’ is further noticeable for the novelty as well as the beauty of the style in 
which the book has been got up by the publisher. ..The binding is likewise of genuine Indian magnificence, and the 
whole volume is a splendid accession to decorative typography, while its contents entitle it to an honourable place in 
English literature.” 

[From the Berlin ‘ NATIONAL ZEITUNG.”] 

** What a state of society is here pourtrayed !—pure, frank, feminine grace, which the Poet can paint and the spec- 
tator comprehend....Long before the Minne-singers and the Troubadours—a hundred years before the birth of our Lord 
—was the picture deline: ated.” 

[From the ‘ Srecrator.’] 
: ae volume is not merely a literary curiosity; it is also a rare example of typographical art and decorative 
splendour 
[From the ‘ATHEN 2UM.’} 
‘* Mr. Austin, from whose presses this exquisite specimen of book production comes, may feel proud of such work.” 


[From the ‘ JouRNAL pEs D&BAts.’)} 

*€ The printing is of an excellence difficult to surpass; the ornaments in colour, in gold, and in black: the engravings 
and the borders will sustain a comparison with the most perfect specimens which have issued from our Imprimerie 
Impériale.” 

[From the ‘OvERLAND MAIL.” 
‘© A volume in which the art of decorative printing reaches a point at which it can hardly be excelled.” 


(CHAMBER OF PRINTERS OF Paris.] 
** The typographical execution of ‘Sakoontala’ is irreproachable.” 





Also, just published, in One Volume, imperial 16mo. cloth, 
A CHEAP EDITION of the above, price 5s. (without any of the borders or other ornamentation). 
Hertford: STEPHEN AUSTIN, 


Oriental Bookseller, and Publisher to the Hon. East India Company’s College at Haileybury; and may be obtained of 
Messrs. LoncMan & Co. Paternoster-row, and Mr. J. MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street, London. 
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ves FIRST VOLUME of SIR ROBERT 
PEEL’S MEMOIRS is NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ELIX MENDELSSOHN -BARTHOLDY : 
a Sketch of his Lifeand Works. By JULES BENEDICT. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, post 8vo. 38. 


vas RUSSIAN ACCOUNT of the BATTLE 
of INKERMANN, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. J. D. HOOKER’S LAST WORK. 
Now ready, with 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


IMALAY AM JOURNALS. Being NortEs 

NATURALIST, in BENGAL, the SIKHIM and 

NEPAL, HIMALAYAS. the KHASIA eS | &e. By 
JOSEPH DALTUN HOOKER, M.D., R.N., F.R. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MRS. LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, with Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo. 58, 


VERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER: 
being EBACTIOAL INSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING; 
with a CALENDAR of a and Directions for Every 
Month in the fan By Mrs. LOUDON. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, AND LEBANON. 
Now ready. with ‘Map and Woodcuts. 2 vole, post 8vo. 218, 
IVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, includin 
Account of the History, Topography, and Sota o bows 
City. With Travels and Researches in PALMYRA, LEBANON, 
and other SCRIPTURE SITES. By Rev. J. L. PORTER 


“Mr. Porter’s work is valuable for the light which he has 
thrown upon many objects of antiquity that appear to have 
escaped the attention of previous travellers. He seems to have 
spared no trouble to collect information, and he has illustrated 
his work, not only with engravings from his own sketch- book, but 
also with several valuable maps, compiled from his own observa- 
tion, assisted in some instances by the best authorities.” 

forning Post. 




















Sohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. HILLARD” S WORK ON ITALY. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


IX MONTHS IN ITALY. By Georce S. 
HILLARD. 

“A very remarkable work on Rome, &c., entitled ‘ Six Months 
in Italy, by Mr. Hillard, an American lawyer of great literary 
skill, has appeared: its perusal will well repay the reader. not 
only on the spot, but at home after his return from his travel.” 

Murray's Handbook of Rome. 

** Mr. Hillard has published an excellent account of his impres- 
sions of Italy, bringing to the subject a rich store of classical 
knowledge, a graceful style, and a remarkable eee nen from any 
commonplace exaggerations.”— Earl Stanhope’s Addresses. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UBICINIS WORK ON TURKEY. 
This day, 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


ETTERS ON TURKEY: an Account of the 
Religious, Political, Social, and Commercial Condition of 
8 by yg EMPIRE, the’ Keformed institetont, Army, 
c, Translated from the French of M. A. UBICINI. By 
baby EASTHOPE 
“ Ubicini hasa het knowledge of Turkish history and Maho- 
metan literature, and a considerable acquaintance with the various 
races which inhabit Turkey; so that he brings a practical know- 
ledge to correct or animate the written letter. In brief — he 
presents the pith of Turkish history on important epochs, and 
readily uses examples to illustrate his arguments.”—Spectator. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 
Now ready. a New Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, many Wood- 
cuts, Coloured Borders, ana Illuminated Titles, 4to. 428, 


NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, Historical 
and Romantic. Translated, with Notes, by the late JOHN 
GIBSON LOCKHART. 


Also, post 8vo, 28, 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION of LOCKHART’S 
SPANISH BALLADS. 


“ A revised edition has just appeared, even more brilliant as it 
seems to us with gold, colour, and the 
than heretofore, of * Lockhart’s Bpenish Batlade a volume that 
has long ranked with the most beautiful of all gift-books,—one of 
the first indeed in the class of illustrated books. A biographical 
sketch and portrait of Lockhart are prefixed to the volume. Ofthe 
noble ballads thus collected and adorned, it is needless now to 
speak, Their reputation is firmly established.”—Examiner. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RECENT WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 
The following Works may now be had : 


ILURIA: The History of the OLDEST KNOWN 
Rocks containing Orcanic Rematns; with a brief Sketch of 
the Distribution of Gold over the Earth. By SIR RODERICK I. 
MURCHISON, D.C.L.. F. . Director-General of the Geological 
poet of the United Kingdom. oy Coloured Geological Map, 
38 Plates, and 150 Woodcuts. 8vo, 308, 








A MANUAL of ELEMENTARY GEO- 
LOGY; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth gud its Inhabitants 
as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. R CHARLES 
LYELL, F.R.S. 5th Edition, thoroughly revised, with 750 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, 14s. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and _ its Inhabitants, as illustrative of 
Geology. By SIR CHAKLES LYELL, F.R.S. Ninth and re- 
vised Edition. With Woodeuts. 8vo. 18. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY. 
Price Five Shillings. 
Now ready, the 220th Thousand, with Woodcuts, post vo. 5s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, Founded 
upon Principles of Economy and Practical Know ledge, and 
Adapted for the Use of Private Families. 
“ Unquestionably the most complete guide that has yet been 
given to the world.”—John Bull. 
“Full of sage instruction and advice.”—Builder. 
“We may heartily and | =, commend to English house- 
Ww ifery this cookery-book.”. 
“The best work extant on m the subject.” *— Atlas, 
“A new edition, with a great many ney receipts, that have 
stood the ee of family experience.”—Spe 
“As a complete collection of useful direetions, this ‘Modern 
Domestic Cookery’ > can scarcely be surpassed.” '— Economist. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LORD ELLESMERE’S POEMS. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 4to, 248. 


E PILGRIMAGE, and OTHER POEMS. 
By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

** A pleasant task is before any future Walpole who may be dis- 
poe to bring down his predecessor's Catalogue of ‘ Royal and 

Noble Authors’ to the time present. ‘w names in the modern 
list would figure more agreeably than that of the Karl of Ellesmere. 
This is an agreeable volume, and worthy of the graceful poet from 
whom it emanates.”— Atheneum. 

“A very elegant book of verse, Lyons ented, and in- 
cluding some good wood engravings, has been published by Lord 
Ellesmere. It includes a republication of the pleasaut and spirited 
poem on the Holy Land, known as image, and other 
poems, of which a few have appeared before.”—Examiner, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Now ready, with Portrait,2 vols, 8vo. 189, 


IFE of THOMAS KEN, BisHop or Batu 
4 anp We.ts. By A LAYMAN. Second Edition, carefully 
revised and enlarged. 


Il. 
Bp. KEN’S EXPOSITION ofthe APOSTLES’ 
CREED. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Ill. 
Bp. KEN’S APPROACH to the ALTAR. 
New Edition. 1s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LABARTE ON MEDIZVAL ART. 
Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, 8vo, 188. 


N ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of the 
ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and RENAISSANCE, as 
applied to the ecm of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &. By 
M. JULES LABAR 
“M. Labarte’s moral is virtually the medieval history of 
ornamental eyes painting, metal-work, and pottery—the 
history, indeed, of refined luxury. The illustrations are remark- 
ably varied, representing every form of ecclesiastical furniture, of 
arms and armour, of crowns, thrones, and jewels, of cameos, gob- 
lets, vases, urns, and ewers—even clocksand saddles. M. arte’: 
work is ofa standard character, and is, in all respects, a valuable 
addition to the library of art.”—Leader. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





‘WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Eighth Edition, with Plates, feap. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


HE CONNEXION of oe PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, By MARY SOMERVIL 

““The style of this astonishing pe is so clear and un- 

affected, and conveys with so much simplicity so great _a mass of 

profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of every 

youth the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of edu- 
cation.”— Quarterly Review. 

By the same, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 8rd Edition. 
Portrait. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 128. 
“We have followed Mrs. Somerville, through her intellectual 
journey over the globe, delighted and improved by her instruction.” 
British Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Map and numerous Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
J OURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA and 
oT PROVINCES of TURK IN EUROPE and 
ASIA, to CONSTANTINOPLE. By LORD. BROUGHTON, 
“The Albanian travels of Lord Broughton, better known as Mr. 
Hobhouse of the days of Byron, have acquired fresh interest from 
recent events. The eyes of the world are turned to the Turkish 
Empire, and the provinces long ago visited and described by 
Byron and Hobhouse, are again destined to play no unimportant 
part in history. Mr. Hobhouse’s account of _ me as it was 
the first, is still the best that we possess.”—Liter tte. 
John Murray, pr + mehtoroed 
THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 
Now ready, Third Edition, Map, 8vo. 188. 
HISTORY of INDIA—the Hrinpoo and 


ManomMeEDAN Periops, By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE, 





Il. 
A HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the Origin 
of the Nation to the BATTLES of the SUTLEJ. By the late 
Capt. J.D. CUNNINGHAM. Second Edition. Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


III. 

MODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government; with some Account of the Natives, and 
— es by GEORGE CAMPBELL. Second ‘Edit. 
Maps. 8vo. 168, 


Iv. 
INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An Outline of a 
Proposed Government and Policy. By GEORGE CAMPBELL. 
Maps. 8vo. 12. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of INDIA, with 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT IN THE Provinces. By SIR 
EKSKINE PERRY, M.P., late Chief Justice of Bombay. 
Feap. 8vo. 58, 


VI. 
HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in INDIA. 
Post 8vo. In the press. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 








Now ready, Second nN 8vo. 108. 6d. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA, 


** A candid and kindly account of America, by a lady who 
thither with good introductions, and had every Possible op) od 
nity of being well informed. Her volume is remarkable for its 
quiet, sensible tone, its abundance of yo Upon social 
topics, and its freedom from a!l t to st n 
excellent account of our Canadian colonies forms part of its con- 


tents.”—Examiner. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Fourth Edition, 68 


OF THE PLURALITY of WORLDS: an 
mee — a Dialogue on the Subject, and a New Preface. 
don: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 











T!is day is published, price 1s.; hy post for 14 stamps, 
THE PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNA- 
MENTAL ART. By CHARLES MARTEL, Author of 
‘The Principles of Colour in Paintiug,’ &c. &c.; with several [llus- 
trations a cen? , Rath 
onion : ewton, 38, thb 1 
Booksellers hes Artists? Colourmen. es ees 


Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8vc. cloth, price 38, 6d. 
MY GRANT; or, THE OnE Motive: a 
aa Re: designed principally for the Teachers of the Children 
e 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. & J. Parker. 


Just published, in feap. price 1s., by post, 1s. 1d. 


HEALTH, WORK, and PLAY. Suggestions 
by HENRY W. ACL AND, M.D. F.R.S. 
Also, a Cheaper Edition, redag by post, 7d. 
Oxford, "and 377, Strand, London : i. & J. Pa ker. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. 472, price 38. 6d. 


RELATICO-PRESBYTERIANISM; 


or, 
CURLOUS CHAPTERS IN THE RECENT HISTORY OF 
THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
By the Rev. RICHARD DILL, A.M., 
Minister of Ormond Quay Presbyterian Church, Dubliu. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill, 50, Uppers +1 2 street. 
London: Arthur Hall, e& C 
Edinburgh : Johnstone f; — 


Just published, price One Guinea, 


RCHAZOLOGICAL STUDIES in JERU- 
SALEM. ‘'I'wo Lectures delivered at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Reo with a Plan nod eg eo Photo- 
graphs. By GEORGE WIGLEY, M.R.I , Architect of 
the Church of I] cet Td Redentore, — oy 
neat C, Dolman, 61, New Bond- street, and 22, Paternoster- 


B.—The Text and Plan may be ma for 1s. 6d, and each Pho- 
M.'s separately at the same pri 


Preparing for at publication, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PANORAMA of the 
INTERIOR of JERUSALEM. with a Plan and References. 


Will he published on June 1, 1856, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


PLAIN COMMENTARY on the BOOK 
of PSALMS, 
(Prayer-book Version). 
To be issued in Monthly ron, price Is. cach, and to be completed 
n olumes, feap. 
J.H.& J. Parker, Oxford : and 377, Strand, London. 


MR. KINGSLEY'S NEW BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE, 
This day, fcap. cloth, re Bteogran D,) with a Frontispiece. 


YLAUCUS; or, "THE WONDERS of the 
SHORE. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of * West- 
ward Ho!’ * Hypatia,’ &c. 
“There is so much to see on we? bit of —— coast, that we 
cannot be too grateful to Mr. Kingsley for his ‘Glaucu ~ 


Desntescige 2 Macmillan & Co. 
Fleet-stree' 

















London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 





This day is published, post 8vo. price 28, 


HE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL. 
Translated by H. SLOMAN, Dr. and J. WALLUN, Re- 
vised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which are added, some Re- 





marks by J. 
London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
Just published, 
(THE RISE and PROGRESS of CHRIS- 
as ae 
AvKAY, M.A 


By R. W. 
Author of ‘The Progress of i Intellect as “exemplified, in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews.” 
Large post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


THE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, 
as Exemplified in the ne Hatten Deraopmens of the Greeks and 
By R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 

Author of ‘I'he Rise and Progress of Christianity.’ 
Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 248. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. price 22. 2s. 
yas RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
“It is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
criticism, written in = aibeces spirit, and from first to last deeply 


interesting. ”"— Athena 
“His* listory’ isa ) work of which any country might be ad 


“Of the scope and general character of his work we have given 
but alanguid conception. The true merit of a great book must 
be learnt from the bpok itself.”"— Westminster Review. 

“Mr. Motley bas searched the whole range of {historical docu- 
ments necessary to the composition of his work.” — Leader. 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay PeresBatn 


‘ x rday Review. 
“ It abounds in new information.”— Examine 
“This is a really great work. It belon, . to the class of books 
in which we range our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macau- 
lays, as ~—s lories of kn —_ literature in the department of 
history... .. Mr. M otley’ 's gifts as a historical writer are among the 
highest and rarest.”—Nonconformist, 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William- sues Strand ; 

Chapman & Hail, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Just published, in crown 8¥0. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


HE DOCTRINE of INSPIRATION : Being 

i ing the [ufallibility, Inspiration, anc 

p.m R,. “Holy Writ. By the Kev. JOHN MACNAUGHT, 
M.A: Oxon., Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, 


bi This wise and clearly reasoned book, written throughout in a 
most reverent spirit, is likely to help in removing & great stum- 
bling-block out of the path of many thonghtful Christians... .. 
The volume will be very serviceable if it be read always as can- 
didly as it was written, with as pure a faith iu the Divine Word, 
and in the stability of all religious truth."—Exzaminer, 

“That the whole work is oue characterised by high ability, scho- 
larship, thought, and sincerity, we hope even those who may most 
entirely differ from the author'will not deny. We are glad to see 
suoli-a book, if only that it may affurd another proof of the futility 
of the intolerant dogmatism which would seek to force on the most 
differently constitated minds its own rules and its own conclu- 
sions.”—Northernw Daily Times. 

Léadon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Post 8vo. price 5s, 
I N O Cc Cc H I. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Svo. 153. 
HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 
ALEXANDER BAIN, A.M, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. ef 


With 179 Lilustrations, 7s. 
IRST LINES in CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 
ALBERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.L., Lecturer in Chemistry at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 
- id Tanto : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. — we 


This day, Vols. I. and IT. 8vo, 11. 63. 


T ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
4 Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES A NTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, 1s. 


(jOTLInzs of MYTHOLOGY. ByaScHoLar 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. With an Account 
of the Character and Origin of the Pagan Religions, extracted, by 
permission, from the Writings of the Archbishop of Dublin; and 
Questions. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Part II. with numerous Illustrations, Svo. 16s. 


LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY: Theoretical 
j and Practical. By WILLLAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D, 
F.B.8., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
PART I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in Three Parts, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








Octavo, price 203, 

HE GREEK TESTAMENT. Vol. I., con- 

taining the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. With 

Notes, Grammatica! and Exegetical. By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 

M.A., of King’s College, London, late Fellow of Queen’s College, 

Cmbridge; and WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby, late Theological Tutor in Chelten- 
hamyCol 


‘ol. IL, completing the Work, is preparing. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, price 78, 6d. 


XFORD ESSAYS for 1856. 
by Members of the University. 
Contents, 
. Comperative Mythology. By Max Miiller, M.A., Christ Church, 
Taylorean Professor. 
The Growth of Laws-and Usages' of War: By Montagu Ber- 
nard, B.C.L., Trinity College. ‘ : 
3 The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries. By the 
v. George Butler, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College. 
The Land System of Ireland. By William O'Connor Morris, 
B.A., Oriel College. ; 
National Education. By the Rev. Frederick Temple, M.A., 
late Fellow of Balliol College. cis 
ee Romance. By Richard John King, M.A., Exeter 
College. 
Review. of Mr. Congreve’s ‘Roman Empire of the West. By 
Goldwin Smith, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Jondon s, Joba W: Parker & Bon, "West Strand: _ 


Contributed 


Pepe Pp H 


J 


2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


N INQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Gk¥RGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. MP. 


By the same Author, 


On the METHODS of OBSERVATION and 
REASONING in POLITICS, 2 vols. 288, 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in | 


MATTERS of OPINION, 10s. 6d. 

On the USE and ABUSE of SOME POLITI- 
CAL TERMS. 98. 
FABLES of BABRIUS. With Notes, 5s. 6d, 
_ London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

Fifth Edition, 8vo. 12s. of 

NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. By R. Cuene- 
- VIX TRENCH, B.D.. Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 


lege, London, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
2 ford, 





By the same Author, 
NOTES ON THE PARABLES. 


tion. 128, 


THE STAR OF THE WISE MEN: aCom- 
mentary on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. 38 

SACRED LATIN POETRY ; selected and 
or for Use; with Notes and Introduction, 78.; in antique 


ST. AUGUSTINE’s EXPOSITION OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Second Edition, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on St. Augustine as an Interpreter of Scripture, 


Sixth Edi- 


7, 


78. The Essay separately, 3s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
BARON DE BAZANCOURT'S HIS- 


TORY of the WAR, from its Commencement to the Peace. 
Prepared by Authority of the French Government, and Trans- 
lated from the French, by KOBERT HOWE GOULD, M.A. 
under the International Copyright Treaty. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
with Portraits, 28s, LOn the 6th. 


I. 
The Peace Memorial. 
IN HONOREM—SONGS of the BRAVE; 


comprehending Poems and Ballads by CAMPBELL, BYRON, 
WULFE, BURNS, COLLINS, TENNYSON, and MACKAY. 
With choice Lllhustraté ‘om D ings by. Birket Foster, 
George Thomas, Duncan, and Macquoid. Uniform with 
“ Cundall’s Choiee Series.” Cloth, bevelled edges, 78. éd. 





Ill. 


r xr y 
WAIKNA; or, ADVENTURES on the 
MOSQUITO SHORE. By SAMUEL A. BARD (E. G. 
SQUIER, Esq). Cheap Edition, complete. Cloth limp, 1s. 
“A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty.” 
ily News, 
“ The fascination of this volume is:attributable to its contiances 


flow of picturesque and anim narrative.”— Atheneum. 


“A curious fact transpires relative to this successful book—that 


it was written, produced, and sold within three weeks.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 
IV. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By FRANCIS BOWEN, Alford Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Civil Polity in Harvard College, United States 
of America. Royal 8yo.: cloth, 143, 


“Tt is not that a duke has 5,000/, a year, but that a thousand 
fathers of families have 50/.a year, that is true national wealth 
and well-being.”—Laing. 


The HISTORY of MEDICINE, from its 


ORIGIN to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. P. V. 
INOU! i. a aris. ranslate CORNELIUS G. 
CUMEGYS, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 18 ‘ . 


I, 


v 
THE ATTACHE in MADRID, and 


SKETCHES of the COURT of ISABELLA THE SECOND. 
Translated fromthe German. Post 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 
Vil. 


The ISLE of CUBA. By Baron 


HUMBOLDT. Now first Translated from the Spanish, b: 
J.S. THRASHER, Feap. 8vo. 7. 6d, cloth. = 
VIil. 


SKETCHES and ADVENTURES in 


MADEIRA, PORTUGAL, and the ANDALUSIAS of 
SPAIN. With Illustrations. Feap. 8yo. 88. 6d. cloth. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


I 


MAURY’s PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


of the SEA. An entire New Edition, comprehending much 
a 


that has been re-written and added to. 8vo. Charts. 
(On the 10th. 
11. 


CAMPBELL'S PLEASURES of HOPE. 


Illustrated, Second Edition, Crown 8yo. [On the 10th, 
Ill. 


LIFE and EXPERIENCE of MADAME 
DE LA MOTHE GUYON. By UPHAM. Edited by an 
Baath Ceeapene. With Portrait, Second Edition. Crown 
vO .& Od. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I, 
The HILLS of the SHATEMUC. By 


MISS WARNER, Auth the ‘ Wide, Wi ‘ 2 . 
and-Bost Raitions uthor of.the ‘ Wide, Wide World.’ Feap. 


Il. 


EARNESTNESS: a Tate. By 


CHARLES B. TAYLER. Cheaper Edition. 


IiL 


PIAZZA TALES. By Herman 


MELVILLE, Author of ‘ Typee,’ * Omoo, &c. 


v 


Iv. 
A HISTORY of PRIVATEERING. 


SvYo. 





Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
ONZAGA DI CAPPONI: A _ Dramatic 
Romance. By HENRY SOLLY. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW -TRAVELS IN BELGIUM, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
A GLANCE BEHIND THE GRILLES. 
On Friday next, in One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ILEMISH INTERIORS. By the Author of 
‘A Glance Behind the Grilles of Religious Houses in 
France.” 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 
On Friday next, in One Volume 8vo. with Plans, 12s. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
and of the Thirty: Years’ War up to the King’s Death: 


With some Account of its Conclusion by the Peace of Westphaltu in 
1648. By B. CHAPMAN, M.A,, Vicar of Letberhead. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








BISHOP BUTLER’S ROLLS SERMONS. 
On Friday next, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
- FTEEN SERMONS preached at the ROLLS 
tk CHAPEL (Dablin) by JOSEPH BUTLER, LL.D., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. With Notes, Analytical, Explanatory, and 
Illustrative, and Observations in Reply to Mackintosh, Wardlaw, 


and Maurice, by the Rev. R. CARMICHAEL, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY, 
HEE THEORY of REASONING. Second 
Edition. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 

DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
read before Literary and Philosophical Societies. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

LETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. First Series. 8vo. price 8s, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Lately published, in Svo. price 148. cloth, 
. 7h 
HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: A 
Commentary on the Institutions and Principles of British 
Government. By HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, Barrister. 

“ Mr. Cox has prepared for the student an excellent and useful 
manual of the British C Ith, its tituent parts, their 
relation to each other and to the community. It is at the same 
time an admirable work of reference for explanations of those 
numerous aud often perplexing details in the practical working 
of ‘our many offices, courts, and administrative departments, 
which are not to be found in larger works..... *The British Com- 
monwealth’ contains enough of the historian and the essayist to 
entitle it to a placein the library; while its exact and minute 
information on points of detail will make it a valuable aid in the 

bours of the counting-house and the public oftice.”— The Times. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 48. cloth, 


OCIAL DELUSIONS concerning WEALTH 
and WANT. By RICHARD JENNINGS, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Author, in post 8vo. price 5s. 


NATURAL ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 

“ There is really much that is clear, original, and interesting in 
this volume.”— Westminster Review. 

* Interesting as a work of thought ; evincing a keen intellect, 
and a desire to go beyond platitudes and technicalities in the pur- 
suit of social philosophy.”— Atheneum, 

“ The object or design of this work is interesting and important. 
The book is valuable as opening a new and interesting but difficult 
field of investigation. It displays considerable analytical power, 
and is pervaded by @ scientific spirit.”"— British Quarterly Review. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Justpublished, 5th Edition,greatly enlarged, 12mo, pp. 416, 
price 38, 6d. cloth, 


UGHES’'S SELECT SPECIMENS of 

ENGLISH POETRY ; with Prose Introductions, Notes, 

and Questions: To which is added an Etymological Appendix of 
Greek, Latin, and Saxon Roots.—Also, 


8rd Edition, 12mo. pp. 376, with 12 coloured Maps, price 
43, 6dcloth, 


HUGHES'S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY: Illustrating the Geography of 
Bible Lands, and the Historical portions of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

*x* Both works are designed for the use of Schools and Private 
Reading, by Epwarp Hugues, F.R.A.S., &c., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. 


Notice to the 3rd Edition of the Scripture Geography and 
History. 

This work having now become an established manual amongst 
teachers and students of Biblical Literature, the Editor has 
thought it desirable to keep the present edition, in all substantial 
points, the same as the preceding. The text has been carefully 
revised. A Tabular View of the Geography of Palestine, and a 
Chronological Table of the Chief Events in Scripture History, 
have been added in this Edition. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





TO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS, 
READING SOCIETIES, and READERS IN GENERAL. 
Now ready, in 4to. No. V. of 

TOTES on BOOKS: Being an Analysis of 

the Works published during each Quarter by Messrs. 
LONGMAN and CV. 

*.* The object of this quar- | an ANALYSIS OF THE:CONTENTS of 
terly publication is to enable the work referred to: Critical 
Book-buyers readily to obtain | opinions and laudatory notices 
such general information re-| are excluded. Copies are sent 
garding New Books and New | free by post to all Secretaries, 
Editions published by Messrs. | Members of Book Clubs and 
Lonemawand Co.,as they would’) Reading Societies, Headsof Col- 
derive from the perusal of well- | leges aud Schools, and private 
arranged tables of contents or | persons, who forward their ad- 
explanatory prefaces. With this | dress Messrs. Lonoman and 
abject each notice is confined to | Co, for this purpose. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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COMPLETION OF 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 


In Twenty-five Volumes, price Five Guineas, in cloth. 








THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY being now complete, the Publishers call attention to this collection as well adapted for 7’ravellers and Emigrants, for 
School-room Libraries, the Libraries of Mechanics’ Institutions, Young Men’s Libraries, the Libraries of Ships, and similar purposes, The separate volumes 
are suited for School Prizes, Presents to Young People, and for general instruction and entertainment. 

The Series comprises fourteen of the most popular of Mr. Macaulay’s Zssays, and his Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 

The department of Travels contains some account of eight of the principal countries of Europe, as well as travels in four distriets of Africa, in four 
of America, and in three of Asia, 

Madame Pfeiffer’s First Journey round the World is included; and a general account of the Australian Colonies. 

In Biography and History will be found Mr. Macaulay’s Biographical Sketches of Warren Hastings, Clive, Pitt, Walpole, Bacon, and others ; besides 
Memoirs of Wellington, Turenne, F. Arago, &c.; an Essay on the Life and Genius of Thomas Fuller, with Selections from his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Rogers ; and a history of the Leipsic Campaign, "by Mr. Gleig,—which is the only separate account of this remarkable Campaign. 

Works of Fiction did not come within the plan of the TRAVELLER’ s Lrprary; but the Confessions of a Working Man, by Souvestre, which is indeed 
a fiction founded on fact, has been included, and has been read with unusual interest by many of the working classes, for whose use it is especially 
recommended. Dumas’ story of the Mattre- d "Armes, though in form a work of fiction, gives a striking picture of an episode in the history of Russia. 

Amongst the works on Science and Natural Philosophy, a general view of Creation is embodied in Dr. Kemp's Natural History of Creation ; and in 
his Indications of Instinct remarkable facts in natural history are collected. Dr. Wilson has contributed a popular description of the Electric Telegraph. 
In the volumes on the Coal-Fields, and on the Tin and other Mining Districts of Cornwall, is given an account of the mineral wealth of England, the habits 
and manners of the miners, and the scenery of the surrounding country. 

Tt only remains to add, that among the Miscellaneous Works are a Selection of the best Writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Lord Carlisle’s Lectures 
and Adresses ; an account ‘of Mor monism, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare ; an exposition of Railway management and mismanagement, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; an account of the Origin and Practice of Printing, by Mr. Stark 3 and-an account of London, by Mr. M‘Culloch. 





Summury of the Contents of the TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, now complete in 102 Parts, price 
One Shilling — or in 50 Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in cloth.—To be had also, in complete Sets 
only, at Five Guineas per Set, bound in cloth, lettered, in 25 Volumes, classified us follows :— 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


















In EUROPE. . In ASIA. P 

A CONTINENTAL TOUR ............00. ii SI ny MR. BARROW. GEENA. AND SRIBET.. ..0.0. ---++- se teeeeeeeeeeere oo «sane ft GR SSNS. 
‘ARCTIC VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES.......... sseeee..BY MISS F, MAYNE. SYRIA AND PALESTINE .. ....... tet eee eeee eee eee eee eee ecee ones . SEOTHEN. 
BRUCE AY ANB TIE, oo oo0ccccsccse wscvcnceamanensh BY MR, I. HOPE. THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS ......-.+. -+0++ seers ceeees BY P. GIRONIERE, 
BRITTANY AMO TH CAGE 60.0. 50.5scnse:cccccecbeveceseved By MR. I. HOPE, In AFRICA. 
Sic aia th ccceaneoamaiaraets’ ..+ss. BY F. GREGOROVIUS, AFRICAN WANDERINGS ............ cesses ceeeee soees canon sy M. WERNE. 
GERMANY, etc.; NOTES OF A TRAVELLER ........2... By MR. 8. LAING. MOROCCO. eo igankueanpeencacenkcakin ae ny MR. X. DURRIEU. 
“ERR aaa sani REE. BY P. MILES. NIGER EXPLORATION ....ccccccccccccccucseeesuetes By T. J. HUTCHINSON. 
NORWAY, A RESIDENCE IN.......0cccscsescescess naped by MR. S. LAING. THE ZULUS OP NATAL ..........000ceeesee eens eins BY MR. G. H. MASON. 
NORWAY, RAMBLES IN... ....cc00 sccececsceces -.-. BY MR. T. FORESTER. In AMERICA. 
RUSSIA. «0.0.0.0 -sssseceesseeeceescces sees . BY THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. BRAZIL ........ isindssdiacnieaanmnennnbonseseseasseie4 By MR. E. WILBERFORCE. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY . renee eee eee ee seen ee eeee py J. R. M‘CULLOCH. CANADA -aisaat iain sisansenoueeaee Moscatel BY MRS. JAMESON. 
ST. PETERSBURG........ . BY M. JERRMANN. ME Siac «eck pecan shioaniemeniananioumanneane By MR. W. H. HURLBUT. 
THE RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. MERICAN WILDS 22 CLAN 
SWISS MEN AND SWISS MOUNTA . By R, FERGUSON. Nomtn anaes ae 72S Sea 
MONT BLANC, ASCENT OF ...........- a we se+. BY MR. AULDJO. 7 a ; — 
SKETCHES OF NATURE IN THE ALPS....---.-.+----- by F. VON TSCHUDI AUSTRALIAN m= ig ade MR. W. HUGHES. 
VISIT TO THE VAUDOIS OF PIEDMONT ..... veseeeeea ss BY MR. E. BAINES, : 

_—— ” a - A LADY'S: VOYAGE ........0.00ceeecees Dis ae By Mug. IDA PFEIFFER. 

HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. | SWIFT and RICHARDSON ........ acai seseeeeeee BY LORD JEFFREY, 
THE LIFE OF MARSHAL TURENNE........ BY THE REV. T. 0. COCKAYNE. DEFOE AND CHURCHILL .........ccecececereeee seeee BY MR. J. FORSTER. 
_ RR ep RIE .. BY BODENSTEDT anv. WAGNER. ‘ANECDOTES. OF DR. JOHNSON .......cccecec eee oeccecees BY MRS. PIOZZI. 
FERDINAND I. AND MAXIMILIAN II. oo ....scc0e:seeescsnesesses By RANKE. | TURKEY AN) CHRISTENDOM. 
FRANCIS ARAGO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. TEIEC-OAMBASGON. ..... 0.000 c00s.00s00a00000058 ap REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF THOMAS PULLER 
CHESTERFIELD AND SELWYN ......0.....00 coeeeeeceees BY A, HAYWARD. by MR. HENRY ROGERS. 
ESSAYS by MR. MACAULAY. 
WARREN HASTINGS. ADDISON’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
LORD CLIVE. HORACE WALPOLE. CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
WILLIAM PITT. LORD BACON. JOHNSON. 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. LORD BYRON. | ——- 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION. MR. MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON PARLIAMEN- 
GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE | FREDERICK THE GREAT. TARY REFORM. 
WORKS of FICTION. 
pe a re ee ssee PROM SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR. CONFESSIONS OF A WORKING-MAN . ay E, SOUVESTRE, 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY .............++ obits «+++ EROM THE SPECTATOR. AN ATTIC: PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS By E, SOUVESTRE. 
MEMOIRS OF A M MITRE ‘D ARMES baabedGhayeeaas eceeeee BY DUMAS, | SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK. 
NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION...... ssoesseccccecesess SE DRL, KEMP. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, &c. ........0c00-cee eee eee eens by DR. G. WILSON. 

INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT........00 000s SOLAS ... BY DR, L. KEMP. | OUR COAL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 
CORNWALL, ITS. MLNES, MINERS, &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ... . BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE. | RAILWAY MORALS AND RAILWAY POMCY .....+- uy MR. H. SPENCER. 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITI'S WRITINGS. | -MORMONISM . : veces ceseceeees BY THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE. 
RR RR AE SR LI Oe By MR. STARK. | LONDON ........... SN FS iE ie RR ate vases BY MR. J. R. M*CULLOCH. 


¢x Two Lists of the TRAVELLER’s Liprary.—1. Classified in 25 vols. price 51. 5s. cloth (as above) ; or 2. As originally issued in 102 Parts, 1s..each, 
forming 50 vols. 2s, 6d. each,—may be had of the Publishers:and all Booksellers, 





Lendon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 


Rew 


NOW READY, 


In Two Volumes, 8yo. 28s. 


HISTORY 


OF 


RICHARD CROMWELL 


AND 


THE RESTORATION OF 
CHARLES II. 





By M. GUIZOT, 
Author of ‘History oF OLIVER CROMWELL.’ 


ATHENZUM. 

“6 It is impossible to read this calm and noble work with- 
out feeling its unconscious pathos. M.Guizot here shows 
us the last act ofa great drama terrible in its interest and 
tragic at the close.” 


LEADER. 

‘¢ M, Guizot’s historical views of this remarkable but 
melancholy period are full of interest and originality. They 
Dear always the colour of the writer's peculiar mind. We 
never forget it is M. Guizot, philosopher and ex- Minister, 
who judges between the conflicting parties of the Common- 
wealth.” 


SPECTATOR. 

** A full and clear account of the events that intervened 
between the death of Oliver Cromwell and the Restoration. 
The letters of M. Bordeaux, the French ambassador, con- 
tain a clear account of such passing events as behoved him 
to know and of public opinion at the moment.” 


SaturDAy REVIEW. 

** M, Guizot’s narrative is masterly. Perhaps no period 
of equal importance could be less attractive as the subject 
of a history; and yet these volumes are more interesting 
than most descriptions of brilliant and exciting times. The 
execution of the translation is excellent; and M. Guizot 
has had ample justice done to the spirited and balanced 
language in which his thoughts are expressed. Generally 
the thoughts to which M. Guizot gives a distinct shape are 
profound and just; and he especially excels in those state- 
ments—half fact, half reflection—in which the whole posi- 
tion and aim of a party is described and commented on.” 


PRESS. 

‘*Every Englishman must feel grateful to M. Guizot for 
setting before us in so lucid and temperate a manner the 
events of that turbulent era which be has undertaken to 
delineate. The two volumes now published embrace that 
brief period which intervened between the death of Oliver 
Cromwell and the inevitable return to power of the Royal 
dynasty. The illustrative letters published at the end of 
each volume will be found a valuable accessory to M. 
Guizot’s work.” 


JoHN Butt. 

‘*It not only furnishes an eloquent description of the 
events belonging to the period, but is enriched by many 
original papers, chiefly consisting of the Correspondence 
of M, de Bordeaux, the French Minister in London at the 
time with Cardinal Mazarin.” 


London: RicHaRD BEentTLEY, New Burlington- 


street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—_~———— 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 


REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 
“Here are two more goodly volumes on the English Court— 
volumes full of new sayirgs, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The 
Duke of Buckingham travels over pine years of English history. 
But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820! What events at 
home and abroad they bore to the great bourne !—from the acces- 
sion of the Kegent to power, to the death of George III. —including 
the fall of Penner the invasionof Russia, and the war in Spain 
—the battles of Salamanca and Borodino—the fire of Moscow—the 
retreat of Napoleon—the conquest of Spain—the surrender of 
Napoleon—the war in America—the destruction of Washington— 
the return frem Elba—the Congress of Vienna—the Hundred 
Days—the crowning carnage of Waterloo—the exile to St. Helena 
—the return of the Bourbons—the Settlement of Europe—the 
public scandals at the English Court—the popular discontent, and 
the Massacre of Peterloo! On many parts of this story, the docu- 
ments published by the Duke of rola am cast new jets of 
light, clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confrmed. 
character are brought out. In short, many new 
and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of those times,” 
Atheneum, 
“Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the 
stirring events of the Regency are to be viewed.”—Literary Gazette. 


LAKE NGAMITI; or, Explorations and 


DISCOVERIES during FOUR YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
in the WILDS of SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. | vol. royal 8vo. with 
Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, Devices 
for Destroying Wild Animals, Landscape Scenes, &c. 
Price 30s. handsomely bound. 

“ This narrative of African bio pew and discoveries is one 
of the most important geographical works that have lately ap- 
peared. It contains the account of two journeys made between 
the years 1850 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the 
Damaras and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, 
were explored; and in the second the newly-discovered Lake 

Nea mi was reached by a route that had been deemed impracti- 
cable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best.. The work 
contains much scientific and accurate information as to the geo- 
logy, the scenery, products, and resources of the regions explored, 
with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native 
tribes. The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable 
occurrences, intermingled with the narrative of ter — the 
book as interesting to read as a romance, as, in oqeed 
of travels ought always to be. The Musteations oy Wolf are ad- 
mirably designed, and most of them represent scenes as striking as 
any witnessed by Jules Gérard or Gordon Comming” 

ilerary Gazette, 


A SUMMER in NORTHERN 


EUROPE: Including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. By SELINA 
BUNBURY, Author of‘ Life in Sweden,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ All readers of the works - lady-travellers will beglad to know 
that they are favoured again by Miss Bunbury with an account of 
her experience in Northern Europe, including Sys se the seat 
of the late war— Finland, for example, and and Isles, 
The book isa B very welcome contribution to the Sane of the 


season.” —Exta 
“A very lively a and oe book of travels, full of sketches of 
national characters an: ss of scenery givenin a pleasin; 
entertaining style. To all who wish for a gay and varie 
anorama of northern life and ney, and for : work full of in- 
‘ormation and enter ese volumes as 
among the most , lively and qunaraily attractive power that have 
lately appeared.”—Sun. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND EN- 


GLISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 

Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 

A LADY VOLUNTEER. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and 
her devoted sisterhood will never be more effectively told than 

in the beautiful narrative contained in these volumes. John Bull. 


TRAVELS in PERSIA, GEORGIA, 


and KOORDISTAN, with Sketches of the Cossacks and 

the Caucasus. By Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols. 
“We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close ub- 
servation without the tedium of uninteresting details, the reflec- 
tions of a philosopher intermixed | with the pleasant stories and 
graphic of acc d traveller.”— Literary Gazette. 
= Few books on these countries give an equally clear idea of the 
state of the people, or afford a similar amount of interesting 
ee ap ae Be a the past and present of these historic 


JOURNAL of ADVENTURES with 


the BRITISH ARMY, from the Commencement of the 
War to the Fall of Sebastopol. By GEORGE CAVEN- 
DISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols. 2ls. 
** The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly valuable. 
The real state of things is here exhibited.”—John Bull, 


THE HOLY PLACES: a Narrative 
of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE in JERUSALEM and 
PALESTINE, By HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes 
on the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by JOSEPH 
DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 








Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE. 
By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five 
Years Goveinor of the House of Correction, at Cold- 
bath Fields. 





RECENT WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 





Now ready, Third Edition, with 150 Illustrations, 2 yols. 
post 8vo. 30s. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING: 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
From the German of KuGimr. 


Edited, with Notes, by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A. 
President of the Royal Academy. 


“* By far the best manual we are acquainted with, for every one 
who, without the opportunity of foreign, gna particularly italian, 
travel, desires to make a ere study of A Its m its 

t general pally sedinle 7 judicious ~~ hg 





its 
make it most instructive toa ‘learner. 


“ Those who require a succinct compendium of ‘ie history of 
Italian painting, will find what they need in Kugler’s ‘ Handbook 
of Painting,’ dited by Sir Chere Eastlake, with numerous and 
f the most ~ ee paintings re- 
ferred to in it. afer! 8 ‘Handbook of Italy. 





I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. 

Edited by RALPH N. WORNUM. 

With a Chart of Contemporary Schools. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“As a portable compendium on Italian painters, the trav ag 
will find no work in somali space so ae this ; indeed, 


ineipal works of each Halla and a very 
clear view ~ the connexion of the different 
painting with each other.”—Murray’s Handbook of 


III, 


HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
PAINTERS. 
By C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ The volume contains an interesting general view of the art of 
painting, as displayed in the works of. the best masters of all 
schools; it is c early a ciceanty written, without resort to 
technical terms ; and it is likely to be even more useful as a series 


of lessons to waipatrasted picture-seers, than as a * Handbook for 
Young Painters.’ ”"— Examiner. 


IV. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Being a Concise and Popular Account of the different 
Styles of Architecture prevailing in all Ages and all 
Countries. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
With 850 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


“ We needed a manual which should give usa cuosinel account 
of all the principal buildings of the world,—which should be 
intelligible to the a generat reader, and yet informing to the profes- 
sional artist, which should be profusely illustrated with speci- 
mens of al] the styles known to have existed ; and, when we find 
that it answers perfectly its intended purpose, ‘we treat it as avalu- 
able and welcome addition to our current literature.”— Times. 


v. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 
Being an Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, 
Sculpture, Drawings, &c. 

By Dr. WAAGEN, 

Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 

3 vols. 8vo. 


“The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to contain 


more of the essence of true connoisseurship than any other of the 
same class that has yet come before the public. Dr. Waagen’s 
name is too familiar to the Art-world to require any introduc- 
tion,”— Quarterly Review, 


VI. 
THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
HIS LIFE AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

By Mrs, BRAY. 

With Portrait and Illustrations from his chief Works. 
Feap. 4to. 21s. 

“The illustrations, drawn with great care, are printed in a 

Cert ee eres an to tonne the convistion, ger. 


pencil of Stothard himself has been employed to adorn t 
volume. We have not opened a prettier volume. imes, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1856, 


REVIEWS 


Historical and Anecdotical Journal of the Reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth—[Journal, §c.]. By 
E, J. F. Barbier, Advocate in the Parliament 
of Paris. Published for the Société de 1’ His- 
toire de France. Vol. IV. Edited by A.de 
La Villegille. 

Tue epoch during which Barbier noted the 
public events of the hour in Paris was a fearful 
time. A ravenous and over-taxed people was 
beginning to feel its loyalty give way,—begin- 
_ to conceive that gilt coaches and broad 
lands squandered on court favourites, however 
showy in point of parade, made poor amends 
for the agonies of starvation. Conspiracy had 
already begun to take its most hideous form— 
assassination. Coffee-house bluster was then 
not seldom atoned for in the torture-chamber. 
If the King were cursed by some creature, mad 
with misery, in his bed-chamber, the creature 
often found that ears, eyes, hands, and gyves 
were in an alcove behind the bed,—waiting to 
requite the miscreant who cursed the King. 
The Church was tossed and torn betwixt Jansen- 
ism and Jesuitism. The Quietists had hardly 
quitted the scene,—the Convulsionnaires were 
acting their frightful mysteries in unlicensed 
theatres,—nor were their exhibitions clear of 
such suspicion as, in days of great popular dis- 
content, attaches itself to every extraordinary 
gathering. They were watched, not merely 
because of the nervous fanaticism.they cherished, 
but because they were conceived to mask 
disaffection against the established order of 
things,—to conceal treason against the Throne 
—against the Throne’s mistresses—and against 
the men, who, akin to the Throne’s mistresses, 
were ennobled, pensioned, and présented with 
lands and titles at the fountain of all honour. 
During such a time a quick observer could take 
no wiser part than that of observing men and 
manners,—as folk do at carnival festivals—in 
mask and domino. This may have been the 
cause why we have here a Journal which might 
have been written by a pen without a hand, 
body, or soul to guide it. The phenomenon is 
at all events curious,—the touch of the auto- 
maton in the manner of this book, taken in 
conjunction with the matter recorded, estab- 
lishes a case of impassiveness which becomes 
thrilling. The self-obliteration of Barbier may 
do its part in marking a period as much as did 
the Walpolism of Walpole’s letters from Paris, 
or other personality paraded by any among that 
large class of French Memoir-writers and cor- 
respondents, who (as Sydney Smith tersely put 
it) *‘ violated all the common duties of life, and 
gave very pleasant little suppers.” 

Barbier’s fourth volume begins with entries 
102 years old, devoted to the year 1754. The 
King of Prussia is diarized as demanding from 
the Bishop of Breslau a benefice for the Abbé 
de Prades, who, in consequence of heresies 
maintained at the Sorbonne in 1751, had taken 
refuge at Berlin, under the philosophical wings 
of the monarch. Subsequently (still without 
forfeiture of Prussian patronage), the Abbé re- 
tracted his heresies, and publicly submitted to 
the censure passed on him by Pope Benedict 
the Fourteenth. Some of the bons mots by 
which the public of Paris comforts itself for its 
miseries are noted; afterwards the death of M. 
Grimod de La Reyniére—who concocted ‘ The 
Almanac de Gourmands’—of indigestion. The 
deaths of sundry royal ladies are recorded as 
ill-timed, because spoiling what was to have been 
a brilliant carnival. Then we have irritations of 
the Parliament; arrests; journeys of the King 
with Madame Pompadour; and troubles in that 








Lady’s family, grave enough—as Barbier cou- 
rageously remarks—to remind every one that 
‘‘ greatness puts no one above the reach of great 
sorrows.” La Pompadour’s daughter—Made- 
moiselle Alexandrine d’Etioles, who had been 
contracted in marriage to the son of M. le Duc 
de Chaulnes—died aged fifteen. The ambitious 
woman, too, about the same time lost her father, 
the Sieur Poisson, who, writes Barbier, was ‘a 
real character, given to drink, the first to make 
jokes at the high fortunes of his daughter.” 
Though, continues our journalist, the latter 
death “is a case of deep mourning, Madame 
la Marquise must have suffered far more from 
the loss of her daughter than from that of her 
father.” Then follow new promotions for M. 
Le Normant, the husband of Madame. These 
mix up oddly with entries of bonfires on the 
Place de Gréve, and the Te Deum ordained 
in royal joy for the birth of Louis Seize. As 
autumn draws on we read of new parliamentary 
troubles: subsequently we have an anecdote 
concerning that wdiiauts eccentric, who 
never lacks a place in a Parisian’s diary, what- 
ever be the epoch.— 

This day (29th of October) “came off” a racing 
wager. An English Lord, aged twenty-three, with 
an income of a hundred thousand crowns, betted a 
thousand louis with M. le Duc d'Orléans that he 
would ride on horseback (changing his horses) from 
Fontainebleau to the barrier of the Gobelins at Paris 
in two hours. His interest was to change his horses 
as seldom as possible. He did the distance by way 
of trial on Tuesday, the 27th, and succeeded :—went 
to bed for an hour and a quarter, and returned in 
a postchaise to Fontainebleau. Choice of day was 
left to him, and as this day was a fine one, he left 
Fontainebleau at 7:35 this morning, and arrived at 
the barrier at eleven minutes and a half before nine, 
—thus winning by seven minutes. He rode only 
three horses. There were many other bets on the 
performance. * * They say that the King takes five 
hours to go from Versailles to Fontainebleau. * * 
One must be sufficiently crazy at twenty-three, and 
with a hundred thousand crowns for income, to 
expose one’s health, if nothing worse (supposing any 
accident happened), for a wager of the kind. 

Barbier’s next page chronicles the execution 
of Mr. Ruxton, an Irish gentleman who had a 
bit of land near Chateau Thierry, and who was 
‘broken on the wheel’’ for shooting a neigh- 
bour—M. Andrieu, the Lord of Maucreux— 
with whom he was at variance. Ruxton, after 
having once escaped, audaciously ventured 
within reach of arrest; but Madame Andrieu 
(remarks Barbier) had credit, as a relation of 
the King’s watchmaker, which outbid the credit 
of the assassin, kinsman though he was to ‘‘ A/i- 
lord Clare’:—and she bought her vengeance 
accordingly, though it cost her dear. When the 
prisoner was placed in the Chatelet, 
he would not eat at first. They wished to keep 
him alive. They gave him, by way of company, in 
his room those people who are called moutons, pre- 
tended criminals, who talk such matters over, and 
who made Ruxton believe that the affair would be 
compromised,—that he was lucky in being a person 
of family and influence,—and that the English am- 
bassador would take the matter in hand. This 
tranquillized him; but all these false proceedings 
cost Madame Andrieu more than ten thousand livres. 

We can merely pick out a trait or two as we 
pass through these pages, and leave to others 
such illustrations of the ferment of opinion 
which pervaded Church, as well as Law and 
Court, in France during the boding reign of 
Louis Quinze,—as the banishment of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris at the King’s pleasure—and the 
funeral procession of the poor girl Lallemant, 
to whose case sympathy had been attracted by 
the difficulties made in administering to her 
extreme unction. ’ 

The year 1755 begins with new details of 





murders, and criminals “broken alive.” © In 
July, the mob swarmed like bees, and clustered 
on the towers of Notre Dame (a mob including 
carriage company) to see the execution of the 
woman Lescourbat, whose participation in the 
murder of her husband gives her a place in 
the Causes Célébres. In August we read how 
M. le Dauphin, on a sporting expedition, shot by 
mistake M. le Marquis de Chambors. In Sep- 
tember, Barbier enters a “new arrangement 
of the finances,”’ to the immense discomfiture of 
the ‘sub-farmers-general,” their families, and 
the — whom they had secretly associated 
in their speculations and profits. Then come 
tales of new turbulences of the Parliament; 
and then a scandal against M. Séguier, the 
Advocate-General, who is accused by M. Bar- 
bier of wasting his money on Mdlle. Deschamps, 
“the wife of an actor at the Opéra Comique.” 
This Lady, it will be gathered from entries made 
only four years later, had managed to com- 
promise and to ruin a good many of the cele- 
brities of Paris. — 

She would never [says M. Barbier] go out 
save in a superb coach with two lacqueys, with 
plumes. She used to go to the Opera in this style, 
and dance with her head and dress covered with 
diamonds to such a point that people in the parterre 
used to clap their hands when she crossed the stage 
in a procession. She was lodged most expensively : 
everything was on ascale of the utmost magnificence, 
even to the very education of a daughter that she 
has. Apparently, in consequence of the misery of 
these late years which has touched every one, * * 
Mademoiselle Deschamps, having made no alteration 
in her style of living, has got into debt, and been 
pressed by her creditors. However this may be, 
to escape annoyance and costly law proceedings, 
Mademoiselle Deschamps has taken the resolution 
of herself selling her furniture and fine things. She 
had already, like a good citizen, it seems, sent all her 
silver plate to the Mint (that being a period when 
all the householders of Paris were making similar 
contributions); and no doubt she has disposed of her 
diamonds. * * In the interval between the 11th 
and 15th (of April, 1760) a great concourse of per- 
sons of consideration came to see the house and its 
contents. 

Of the princely luxury of the latter, Barbier 
gives a minute account somewhat in the style of 
George Robins.— 

Besides all these things [he goes on to say], they 
had the advantage of seeing Mademoiselle Deschamps, 
dressed in good taste, in a robe of spring fashion, with 
an air of propriety and modesty, who did the honours 
of her house. * * On Tuesday, the 15th, began the 
sale of the china and the curiosities. The street 
Saint-Nicaise, where the house is, near the Opera 
warehouse, was filled with coaches on both sides :— 
there was no approaching it. There were Swiss at 
the doors, and under the gateway were given out 
tickets of entrance to such persons as seemed to be 
of distinction. There were more than sixty Ladies 
of the highest quality, as well as belonging to the Bar 
and to finance,—who, at any other time, would not 
have dared to set foot in that house. The rooms were 
so crammed with men, lords, dignitaries, women, 
that the officer could not proceed with the auction, 
and was oblized to have his table carried out into the 
court, in order that those who really wished to buy 
might have an opportunity of examining the objects. 
The sale lasted, in the same style, for eight or ten 
days. 

To return from this close of a common history 
—which is “old as time and clear as day ”"—the 
year 1756 shows small change in the nature of 
events chronicled —small progress, save progress 
towards shame 4nd ruin. There is “new news 
concerning” the ‘‘sincere and tender Pompa- 
dour’’ lauded by Voltaire. One hundred years 
ago, this low-born woman, who virtually ruled 
France by ruling the successor to Clovis, was to 
be ol making Woman’s usual desperate 
attempt at righting herself with — She 
put her soul into the care of Father de Sacy, 
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the Jesuit;—she put her loyalty at the feet of 
the:Queen, to whom she was nominated super- 
numerary - in- waiting, and formally presented. 
Fora day or two the guidnunes seem to have 
been puzzled, and to have fancied the Sultana 
insome danger of abnegating her power and 
retiring into penitence. By degrees, however, 
it oozed out that all these outward signs of 
grace indicated no change in the real order of 
affairs. So early as February, Barbier found 
that the King and Madame la Murquise went 
on just as usual, ‘ with a difference.” — 
As*regards Madame la Marquise de Pompadour, 
it is certain that she has merely taken possession of 
her:place, and that, on the other hand, she is more 
than-ever in her apartment at Versailles. The King 
holds his little suppers there as usual. On Wed- 
nesday, the 18th (February, 1756), even, she came 
at half-past four to La Muette to see the King, who 
wae still at table with Madame de Chateaurenault 
and. M: le Duc de Goutaud. ‘There she stayed still 
six o’clock, aud went back to Versailles before the 
King. * * It is, however, true that Madame la 
Marquise does not wear rouge as she did, which 
bespeaks a reform. It is said that the Jesuits are 
vexed that the Father de Sacy, who is a good and 
chaste ecclesiastic, has undertaken to direct the 
Lady, because the order is already charged with too 
relaxed a morality; and that Father de Sacy ought 
notte allow her to make her Easter communion, so 
long’as she stays at Versailles, near the King. 


Who will be surprised to find 1756 stigmatized 
at.its close by Barbier as a year of anxiety, and 
its. close as turbulent and boding storms ?— 
and the chronicle of it wound up with a decla- 
ration that “the fanaticism against sovereign 
authority in Paris is general’”?— It was in 
January, 1757, that the attempt to assassinate 
the King was made by Damiens. The details 
of this frightful business are already sufficiently 
known; but it may be questioned whether the 
under-current of universal mistrust and sus- 
picion and vengeance to which the crime gave 
occasion (or which, possibly, the crime repre- 
sented), has ever been more graphically 
indicated than in the entries of Barbier. The 
following passage from those of the year 1758 
sufficiently shows what must have been the 
humour of even practical and thinking people 
in: Paris :—our Advocate noting the-following, 
in January.— 

On the 5th of January, 1757, the King was 
assassinated by a miserable fanatic, excited against 
the Archbishop of Paris because of his having refused 
the sacraments to worthy Jansenist priests; and 
against the King because he would not receive 
favourably the remonstrances of his Parlixment 
against the Archbishop and the clergy. Now, pre- 
cisely a year afterwards, at the same time, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris is exiled by the King because he 
persists in his sentiments against the Jansenists ! 

How pleasant it must have been to live in 
such days of ‘‘imputation’’ may be gathered 
from still later pages of the Journal,—where 
we’ read—September, 1758—the trial and sen- 
tence of M. Mauriceau de La Motte. The 
offénce of this person was, that, at the table- 
@héte of an hotel in the Rue St.-Germain ]’ Aux- 
errois, he had spoken eagerly about Damiens’ 
trial, and the manner in which it had been 
conducted,—against Government, ‘and even 
against the King and his ministers.” For this 
he-was “tapped on the shoulder” and put into 
the Bastille, sentenced to undergo torture, and 
his.papers were seized. Among these papers, 
“it was said,” were found seditious placards, 
Torture was applied to De La Motte on a cer- 
tain Monday, in order that the compliments 
due to the eve of a Saint’s Day, or to the sabbath 
of rest, might be duly observed. It was said 
that, when he was under the torture, the poor 
wretch confessed to having composed the sedi- 
tious placards. He was executed duly on the 
Place de Gréve,—behaving, it is noted, tran- 





quilly, and with sufficient resignation,—looking 
round him with a cheerful air,—entreating by- 
standers to pray for‘him, and declaring that he 
was the victim of the times he was living in. It 
was raked up against him; from among his 
comrades in the office where he-had served, 
that his philosophies were dark and extravagant, and 
that he had been in the habit of using audacious lan- 
guage. This is notall [continues Barbier’s Journal]. 
On the very morning after his execution a new pla- 
card was found stuck upon the door of the Theatine 
Church, Quai Malaquais.... . It is said to have 
been very violent, and against the King as well as 
against Madame la Marquise, which is frightful after 
such an example as that of Mauriceau. 

While noting these illustrations, which tell of 
a gathering storm, we should mention that our 
journalist does not disdain the lighter events of 
the hour. He tells us how, in 1759, the stage 
of the Thédtre Frangais was diseneumbered of 
the persons of quality, who had been allowed 
to place themselves there in such numbers that 
le vieil Horace and Camille had scarcely room 
for entrance and exit;—he reminds us that, in 
1760, the petite poste was established. In 1761, 
he narrates, as a “‘ set-off ” to all the Pompadour- 
work with which his pages are significantly 
filled, the events of a cheerful day or two passed 
by the Princesses Louise and Sophie, who, while 
their sisters Adelaide and Victoire were at the 
baths of Plombiéres, came from Versailles to 
see the wonders-of Paris for the first time— 
Madame Louise being then eighteen, and her 
companion only one year younger! The treat 
for these poor caged Princesses seems to have 
been going to hear Mass in state at Notre 
Dame, — afterwards prayers at the Church of 
Ste.- Généviéve, —the morning’s dissipation 
being wound up with a dinner at the Chateau 
de La Muette,—that charming villa on the 
skirts of the Bois de Boulogne which the whirli- 
gig of Time has thrown into the possession of 
M. Erard, the pianoforte manufacturer,—and 
a drive home in the evening to their prison- 
house. 

The liveliest of the notices, however, with 
which the pages of our Advocate’s journal are 
variegated only serve, like the silver stars on a 
funeral drapery, to show more clearly the gloomy 
colour of the general tissue; and we insensibly 
find ourselves falling back among entries of new 
disgraces, entanglements, and mysterious crimes. 
One more incident of the kind we shall para- 
phrase as a tale for twilight,—showing how 
grave, with all its Pompadours and petits 
soupers, the palace of a French monarch could 
be even before those noisier days, when the 
mob came out thither to escort the King and 
Queen to their scaffolds in the good city of 
Paris! 

January, 1762.A dismal, unfortunate, critical 
story, which happened at Versailles on Tuesday, 
jour de Rois, in the very Louvre,* before the King’s 
supper-time. One De La Chaux, belonging to the 
royal budy-guard, having gone out of the guard-room 
to buy tobacco, passed through the Galerie des 
Princes, and then went down by a very long corridor, 
leading out by the side of the Contréle Générale, to 
an issue almost opposite the Grand Commun.}+ In 
this corridor, badly. lighted (which is the way at Ver- 
sailles), this body-guardsman was found, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, on the ground, insensible, 
wounded in several places, and with his sword broken. 
* * * Jnstantaneous inquiries were made in the 
taverns at Versailles, and even down the road as far 
as Sévres. On this story getting to Paris, it was 
said there, on the Thursday—all day long,—that the 
man had met in the corridor aforesaid two men,— 





* This must not be confounded with the Louvre of Paris. 
—Ed. 

t There is no translating these local names and desig- 
nations. The ‘Versailles Guide’ reminds us that the 
“ Grand Commun” is ‘‘a vast square building, remarkable 
only for its solidity, and which, before the Revolution, 
lodged within its walls 3,000 persons.” 





one wearing a green coat with a narrow gold trim- 
ming, and having a hunting-knife,—the other dressed 
as an Abbé, without bands, but very smooth hair. 
These politely asked La Chaux whether he could not 
procure them the means of seeing the royal supper, 
which they had never seen, being strangers, or people 
from the country. On the body-guardsman answer- 
ing them, that he had no credit enabling him: to do 
so, the tale went on to say that they had pressed 
the matter further, to the point of offering -him 
money ;—that the body-guardsman permitted them 
to follow him in the direction of the royal apart- 
ments;—that the others presently stopped short, 
and said they would go back, since there was so 
much difficulty. On this, that the body-guardsman 
had followed them through the corridors, and had 
drawn his sword to arrest them ;—that his sword 
had broken;—that the two men had flung them- 
selves on him, had given: him several blows with the 
hunting-knife, had left him as he was found, and 
made off. This tale made noise enough in Paris, 
and gave rise to speculation enough. But, by the 
Saturday, the whole thing went to pieces. It was 
said, at Versailles, that this De La Chaux was a 
loose person, who had been a Protestant, but whose 
abjuration had procured him the favour of Madame 
Adelaide;—that he was given to romancing ;—that 
he had had some private quarrel, or that even, 
without such quarrel, he was capable of contriving all 
this to advertise his zeal and to get some reward; 
—that he had no real wounds ;—that only his coat 
was cut through, on the arms and in other places, 
which had been done by himself. * * It is evident 
that neither the man in the green coat nor the Abbé 
have been taken up. But, it is said, as.a certainty, 
that on Sunday, the 10th, the body-guardsman was 
taken to the Bastille. 

This ill-advised De La Chaux was transferred 
to the Grand Chatelet for trial, if trial that could 
be called, in which, as Barbier observes, there 
were no witnesses who could be summoned. 
But the fellow’s pocket, when searched, bore 
witness against him, since there was found the 
sharp implement which (and not the green 
man’s wood-knife) had cut his clothes, and 
with which he had slightly scratched himself. 
On this discovery, De La Chaux gave up the 
game,—confessed the whole thing to have been 
a dismal joke,—the man in green and the sleek- 
haired Abbé mere phantoms, and the wounds 
on his clothes and himself to have been self- 
inflicted, in hope of getting a pension. But the 
impostor’s dreary jest was to be paid for in 
sprightly earnest.— 

However these things might be [goes on Barbier], 
the Sieur de La Chaux was condemned to be broken 
on the wheel, and to make satisfactory avowal, before 
the Church of Notre Dame, at the Louvre and at 
La Greve. 

An attempt was made, on the strength of the 
‘“‘de”’ prefixed to the malefactor’s name, and 
the position which he had held in the royal 
household, to obtain commutation of this sen- 
tence. But a precedent turned up—one re- 
corded in a book called ‘The Treasury of the 
Wonders of the Royal Mansion at Fontaine- 
bleau,’—showing how, in the reign of Louis the 
Thirteenth, a court-follower, who had devised 
the same sort of unlucky comedy with a view 
to his advancement, was ‘‘ broken on the wheel”’ 
for recompence,—while another intriguer, in 
the days of Henry the Third, was beheaded 
for like offences. De La Chaux was not to be 
let off with his life. The slower torture, how- 
ever, was spared him, and he was merely “tho- 
roughly hung” (as Barbier puts it), showing to 
the public entire resignation in the justice of his 
sentence. 

If we have called the above a tale for twi- 
light, it is because the event, whether wholly 
imposture or partly real,—the sentence of the 
criminal, its mitigations, the suspension of its 
execution, and the precedents,—make up a 
story as ghastly as the most bloody deed of 
vengeance or passion recorded in the ‘Calendar 
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of Criminal Justice.’ Even Venice itself, with 
all the poetry of its situation, the fantasy of its 
architecture, its memorable political story, and 
its treasury of grim and passionate family his- 
tories, does not offer such a mine of material for 
the romancer as Paris in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Widely as the vein has been opened, 
and brilliantly as the ore has been worked, by 
M. Dumas, in his adventure-tales, there is a 
store yet unexhausted, and, to all appearance, 
inexhaustible, as this Journal of Barbier reminds 
us. It closes in the year 1763, a score of years 
before the great hurricane broke out, leaving 
us in the times of which Grimm was the De 
Grammont, and through which Beaumarchais, 
as we saw lately [ante, p. 65], threaded his 
adventurous way. Every new link added to 
the record increases the value of the chain, by 
completion of the whole, by contrast of parts; 
and in this point of view, even were the interest 
of its contents less great, the republication of 
this Journal would be a boon to readers of all 
classes. 





The Sorrows of Gentility. By G. E. Jewsbury. 

2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

Iy atale, extremely simple in idea and perfectly 
natural in execution, Miss Jewsbury has con- 
trived to exhibit a choice moral, with her accus- 
tomed grace and power. ‘Sorrows of Gentility’ 
is a bad title for a book in which the interest 
is less social than human; and we warn all 
readers of a high caste not to reject these volumes 
under the wrong impression that here is another 
tale of vulgar pretension and pompous poverty 
aping wealth, such as Mesdames Gore and | 
Trollope have told us by the score. Gertrude | 
Morley, Miss Jewsbury's heroine, aspires, it is | 
true, to desert her class—runs away from honest 
parents with a handsome and worthless rake— 
and suffers most severely and for many years 
for her fault. But her fault springs from a/| 
mistake not of her own making; she bears her | 
sufferings, when they come, with dignity and | 
patience, redeeming the one error of her early | 
life by a display of virtues truly celestial. She | 
shows no insolence in her rise and no baseness 
in her fall. Her sorrows are sorrows of the 
heart; but the interest of the reader in her tale 
is not a sentimental interest. It is almost 
wholly intellectual and poetic. 

Shall we once again venture to object to Miss 
Jewsbury’s presentation of her men? Of 
course an author has a right to choose her own 
fairy land:—in Barataria very queer people 
sometimes live and rule. But Fairy Land is not 
the common world; and there is so much of 
werldly observation and of the wisdom which 
comes from experiment only in ‘The Sorrows 
of Gentility’ that Miss Jewsbury would feel 
most justly offended if we said her work was 
unreal. Why, however, will she people her 
stories with unreal beings of one sex while she 
crowds them with life-like creatures of the other ? 
In ‘Sorrows of Gentility’ there is scarcely one 
man introduced who has the merit of a single 
virtue. Old Morley is a brutal savage. Young 
Morley is weak and contemptible. Donelly is 
a heartless blackguard. Lord Southend pinches 
and brands his lady. Hutchins is “bad in 
every way.” And so throughout: the ladies 
possess all the virtues, as they ought to do, 
perhaps, in the works of a lady,—but the men 
are not manly. Cannot Miss Jewsbury conceive 
a husband who neither beats his wife nor fears 
her tongue? Has she never known a man who 
is a friend to his wife and a master to his house- 
hold, ruling in kindliness and strength, because 
it is his nature to do so, without timidity and 
without fuss? Her novels contain a great deal 
of shrewd appreciation and subtle analysis; but 
we think they scarcely represent both sides of 








the social question with the same fullness and 
fairness. 

Such an observation, however, falls in only 
by the way; and the absence of higher character 
in the male puppets, though it may reduce the 
completeness of the book as a picture of human 
life, detracts nothing from the interest of the 
story. We advise our readers to send for ‘ The 
Sorrows of Gentility.’ 





St. Paul and his Localities in their Past and 
Present Condition, as lately Visited by John 
Aiton, D.D. Hall & Co. 


‘St. Paul and his Localities’ is a narrative of 
things which may or may not have been told, 
in language which appears to combine the 
beauties of Exeter Hall and Billingsgate. The 
author thought that a description of the places 
visited by St. Paul, their history and present 
state, was ‘‘one desideratum awanting.” He 
says, that untravelled writers, though he admits 
the extraordinary industry of some of them, 
“ could only consult the ordinary printed sources 
of information conveniently within their reach.” 
No author had followed St. Paul ‘‘ and made the 
very voyages his journeys were regulated by.” 
This Dr. Aiton has done, and he found “that 
reflections both pious and political not a few”’ 
were suggested. He, therefore, undertakes to 
fill up the dim outline of former homebound 
biographers,—thus, as he says, countersigning 
the sacred record with a correspondence which 
cannot be forged. 

It is in no spirit of hypercriticism that we 
object to the style of this book, for we believe 
that there is hardly a passage of any length 
that will not draw the attention of the intelli- 
gent reader unwillingly from the matter to the 
manner of the.writer. This may be thought the 
more strange since Dr. Aiton affects a classical 
taste. Each bay and headland that he sees 

ends him * to his Bible, or to Homer, or Virgil, 
enophon, ‘Horace, Livy, or Quintus Curtius.” 
The reader cannot but regret that some bay or 
headland did not first send him to the English 
Classics, or to Lindley Murray, or, in fact, to 
school. 

The book commences with a grand descrip- 
tion of Lebanon, Taurus, and of the country 
about Tarsus, where the author found that “‘ the 
breed of horses were”’ superior. We then have 
incidentally a sketch of the great battle between 
Alexander and Darius, in which the most re- 
markable fact narrated is, that ‘ Darius’s 
mother, his queen, and his two daughters and 
an infant son, were taken prisoners and treated 
as queens.” 

After a little chat concerning Antony and 
Cleopatra, wherein we meet-our old friend the 
salt fish which was attached to Antony’s fish- 
hook, we get to Tarsus and to the hero of the 
work, Concerning Saul’s family, we have some 
curious speculations, which illustrate the au- 
thor’s power of deducing facts from passages 
which may not only appear obscure, but which 
would strike most persons as having nothing 
whatever to do with the matter.— 

“ Whether Saul was the only son, and who was 
his mother, nobody can tell; as he does not mention 
a single fact to warrant even a conjecture. His 
sister’s son is mentioned (Acts, xxiii. 16.) as having 
done him good service in discovering a conspiracy 
of some banded Jews, binding themselves under a 
curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
till they had killed Paul, In the xvi chapter of 
Romans he notices several of his -kinsmen ; it may 
almost be surmised that there was still another sister, 
for in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, he says, 
‘Have we not power to lead about a sister ?’” 

After some suggestions as to the place and 
mode of Saul’s education, we come to his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem ; this, for reasons which the 





curious may find in the book, the author thinks 
was made by sea, and, for other reasons not 
divulged, he asserts, “that it may be stated 
that the vessel in which the family sailed would 
probably steer nearly the same course on ‘the 
surface of the ocean which the prophet Jonah 
took in coming from the opposite point of the 
compass at the bottom.’’ When we read this 
statement we turned with eagerness to the Ap- 
pendix, hoping that this author, who had been 
so fortunate as to find the manners of the people 
of the East ‘ nearly what they were in the time 
of the patriarch Job,” might also luckily have 
turned up Jonah’s log-book ; but we found it 
not. Dr. Aiton, in the execution of his plan, 
made this voyage, landed at Juffa, and went 
on to Jerusalem, passing through “ neglected 
cultivation, and scanty starved-like people, and 
hungry cattle, and lean, furious dogs, and dirt, 
and dearth, and disease, and disaster, aud 
death.” He here got into peril from “the fierce 
lords of the manor,” as he calls them, and his 
adoption of the terrible we, in a manner hardly 
adapted for personal narrative, gives a quaint- 
ness to the incident.— 


“ He drew his horse across our path, and fiercely 
demanded money. By a sudden impulse, we rose 
in our stirrups, and said in- Italian that ‘ we were an 
Englishman, and that one farthing he would not get.’ 
He instantly swung his musket-round from his back, 
and levelled it over his horse’s head at our body. 
Without being at all terrified, we waved our hand, 
and smiled with an emotion as if of kindness and 
confidence in him; and we instantly noticed the 
features of his face to change, and he seemed to 
hesitate, and soon turned away his musket. At this 
instant Solomon came in sight, and a conversation 
was soon struck up in Arabic, and interpreted to. us 
by the dragoman, that this Arab was the officer.of 
the Grand Sultan placed here to demand permission 
money from every party that passed along from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem.” 

Being a canny Scot, ‘‘ we’’ refused to pay, but 
this strange tax-gatherer, nevertheless, shakes 
hands with us, and lets us go. Dr. Aiton has 
seen the Scottish Highlands, Switzerland, &c., 
but he assures us, in his usual style, ‘that the 
scenery of such do not match that of the hills 
of Judah.” 

Having arrived at Jerusalem, we have a 
sketch of the mode of giving instruction in the 
East, illustrative of the expression “ brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel.”” This we read with 
interest, hoping that we may incidentally gain 
some hint of the name of the philosopher at 
whose feet Dr. Aiton was brought up and in- 
structed in the parts of speech. But we read 
in vain. 

We now arrive at that part of the life of St. 
Paul at which he is first mentioned in Holy 
Writ, and the author narrates the principal 
incidents of his career verbatim from the Acts 
of the Apostles. These passages, however, are 
interspersed with curious speculations of the 
author as to points not mentioned in Scripture, 
—descriptions of scenery equally remarkable 
for the grandeur of the language and its droll 
application, and by other passages, which we 
take to be extracts from the Doctor’s sermons, 
and which give us a strong opinion as to the 
weight of those discourses. 

In his travels, the author, of course, sees 
many strange things,—but, in general, the 
places which he visited have frequently been 
described, though not, perhaps, in similar lan- 
guage. We need only say that, as compared 
with the Grampians, the precipices of Asia.are 
more dangerous-like,—that in the petrified cas- 
cade at Mount Mepagis, Dr. Aiton recognized 
‘one of the most surprising phenomenon in the 
world,’— and that near Laodicea he found 
pestilential grottoes, having subterranean com- 
munications with each other, ‘onwards and 
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downwards never so far.” He traced, also, the 
sad havoc which earthquakes “has made in 
ancient buildings,” and met with an Irish echo 
at Ephesus. ‘“ The solitary pilgrim calls aloud, 
Where is the Temple of Diana and the silver 
statue made by the crafty Demetrius, which was 
said to have fallen down from heaven? A sound 
rises from the rocks in reply, but it is that of the 
echoes, which say, Where are they?” These 
echoes are improvements on those in Hudibras, 
which could only return such an unsatisfactory 
answer as “‘ Mum Budget.” 

The following is a specimen of the author's 
use of Scripture phrases, which, from mere 
awkwardness we believe, he sometimes appears 
to treat irreverently :— 

“The only moving human being we noticed in 
this whole plain was a native at the plough, who 
merely looked up at us without even slackening his 
pace or uttering a word. He showed no feeling 
either as of a friend or foe; but seemed to be under- 
standing the maxim, ‘ No man having once put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of heaven.’” 

Having arrived at the point at which the 
sacred narrative of St. Paul's life ends, the 
author would fain attempt a metaphor con- 
cerning the difficulty of his position; and we 
have a very long one about a traveller who 
ascends one of the Pyramids for the sake of the 
view, but faints half way up,—so that the sun 
sets before he gets to the top; he obtains, how- 
ever, a dim view, thanks to the Milky-Way 
which obligingly shines more brightly than 
usual. The principal point on which the Author 
dwells in this part of his work is the question 
whether St. Paul preached the Gospel in Britain. 
That he did so Dr. Aiton considers to be a fact 
beyond all controversy and doubt. His argu- 
ments on this point are lengthy, and if not always 
clear, are frequently transparent. At the con- 
clusion of his work the author exclaims, ‘* Let 
our imagination stretch its wings, and hover for 
one other paragraph or two over all we have 
written and read on this interesting subject, and 
thus enjoy a bird's-eye view of this remarkable 
man and missionary to the heathen world.” 

Resting on the wings of his imagination, Dr. 
Aiton takes a phrenological view of St. Paul's 
head; and as might be expected from the 
peculiarly exalted position which he chooses, he 
obtains a very fine view of the bumps thereon: 
“Destructiveness large, combativeness in no 
small degree, but conscientiousness seems to 
have been the mainspring of the watch.’’ We 
believe Dr. Aiton has no design to be jocular. 
He could also perceive that St. Paul had very 
white teeth, with a complexion “transparent, 
indicating that wisdom which teacheth the face 
to shine.” 

We have also a sketch of the character of St. 
Paul, in which, amongst other things, we are 
told that though not bred to seamanship, he was 
decidedly the best and most cautious sailor in 
the perilous voyage from Czsarea to Malta. 
We speak with diffidence on nautical affairs, 
—especially when dealing with an author who 
can trace the path of Jonah at the bottom of 
the sea,—yet we think that St. Paul must have 
been a very extraordinary sailor if, as the 
author assures us, he crossed the Pamphylian 
Sea, “steering north and a point or two to the 
south.” 

We add one other passage.— 

“We state, with deliberation, and without fear, 
that we would have more hope of the war-worn re- 
publican of ancient Rome, who believed that Jupiter 
spoke to him in the thunder cloud, becoming a 
sincere and humble follower of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, than we could of the lazy and proud political 
priests of the Vatican taking up their cross and 
following the Redeemer.” 


According to an opinion recently published 





it is a hopeful sign of the times that religious 
biographies, however ill written, command 
a large circulation; if this opinion be correct, 
no book ever offered a better opportunity for 
the display of our national piety than the present. 
In the words which Dogberry did and the author 
might use, it is ‘ most tolerable and not to be 
endured.” 





Shakspere’s England; or, Sketches of our Social 
History in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
By G. W. Thornbury. 2 vols. Longman 
& Co. 

In ‘Shakspere’s England’ Mr. Thornbury has 
written a pictorial and pleasant book,—easy to 
read,—as easy to forget. To depth of philo- 
sophy—to subtlety of appreciation—even to 
minute accuracy of statement—it does not, we 
suppose, aspire ; or if it aspires to any of these, 
it most assuredly does not reach them. Pro- 
bably, however, this is not Mr. Thornbury’s 
estimate of his work; for he talks over-much 
of his reading, asserting that his groups are 
‘illustrated by nearly all contemporary litera- 
ture.” Such a boast is somewhat startling 
from a writer who has ignored all the unprinted 
literature of the time; but not more startling 
than the assertion that Bishop Jewel preached 
at Paul’s Cross twenty years after his death— 
that Ben Jonson wrote the masques for Queen 
Elizabeth—that Holborn leads ‘‘ to Oxford and 
to fatal Tyburn’’—that the London merchants 
discussed with Gresham ‘the prospects of 
Virginia,” Gresham being dead several years 
before Virginia was discovered—or than many 
hundred assertions of the same kind. No one, 
we think, will refer to these volumes for their 
insight or their spirit—no one will be able to 
quote them for a. fact or an illustration. But 
many readers who love Shakspeare and Mar- 
lowe may like to turn them over for their 
surface pictures of the times in which Shak- 
speare and Marlowe lived. 

On one point we are not quite sure we 
understand Mr. Thornbury’s Preface. -He tells 
us he has not looked to unprinted sources :— 
‘*Charters and MSS. remain untouched for 
another and more elaborate volume.”’ Does 
Mr. Thornbury mean that he is writing another 
work on the same subject? Does he wish us to 
infer that all the new facts and illustrations are 
reserved for that work? If so—and we know 
not how else to interpret his words—why are 
the present volumes given to the public? Could 
they not wait until the “charters and MSS.” 
were duly examined? We do not recollect in all 
our literary experience a prefatory statement 
so perplexing and infelicitous, or one so likely 
to prevent a book obtaining due attention. Mr. 
Thornbury, in effect, tells the reader who may 
feel inclined to peruse his work that here is a 
mere rehearsal; the real play will come to- 
morrow. 

As critics, who have no choice over our 
reading, we must render account of Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s volumes as they are, without regard to 
the ‘‘charters and MSS.” which have not been 
consulted. As a favourable specimen of his 
manner of illustrating dramatic texts, we ex- 
tract some portions of a chapter entitled “A 
Day’s Amusement.” — 

“The Mercutios of the time of Shakspere had 
many ways of killing time. There was the pro- 
menade at Paul's, a duty and a pleasure ; the ordi- 
nary and news-agents’ at noon, by no means to be 
missed; the theatre at two, and the court revels in 
the evening. For a lower class, there was archery 
and the quintain, the fencing-school and sword and 
buckler play, the dancing-school, the bear-garden, 
and the cock-pit; dice to fill up the leisure hours, 
and the last new juggler, or the newest motion 
(puppet-show) to visit and criticise. An accom- 
plished squire of dames, in these days of refined gal- 








lantry, was required to play well on the viol di 
gamba, take part in a madrigal, dance all the com- 
plicated dances of the day, from the bounding 
lavolta to the stately pavin, fence like a master, and 
ride like Centaur. He must know how to ham- 
string a wild deer when at bay, and to cut it up when 
he had killed it. He was compelled to learn how to 
pen a sonnet and an acrostic; know Italian and 
French ; to be read in the poets, and to parley with 
his mistress in the euphuistic language of the day. 
Besides this, he was compelled to play at tennis, 
shovel-board, bowls, gleek, and primero; was ex- 
pected to have visited Venice, and floated in a gon- 
dola, if not, to have served a campaign or sa in the 
Low Countries, This was the training that produced 
such characters-as Gratiano and Benedick; as gay, 
witty, brave, reckless, as staunch, loyal and honest. 
If the character occasionally degenerated into such 
villaing as Iago, or foolish Quixotic fops as Sir Ar- 
mado, the education that produced a Sidney and a 
Raleigh is not to be blamed. It must be allowed 
the gallants, though chivalric, were quarrelsome ; 
though courteous, somewhat stiff and fantastic, but 
at the same time, we must claim for them the repu- 
tation of loyalty, courage, imagination, and intellec- 
tual subtlety. . Their friendships were more fervent 
than ours, and their religion more vital; their faith 
stronger, and thcir patriotism more heroic. Many 
of these silken creatures that cut themselves with 
daggers, kissed their hands to ideal ladies, and com- 
mitted all sorts of extravagances in their honour, 
bore without a groan all the midnight tortures of the 
Inquisition, or threw themselves into the fires of 
Spain to perish beside a dying countryman. These 
men died at Zutphen, and bled at Cadiz. These 
men swept the Annada from the seas, and laid the 
basis of our colonial empire. Their soft bodies 
turned to iron in the heat of combat: they grappled 
with Frenchman and Spaniard, Walloon and In- 
dian, and in the long wrestle threw them all and won 
the palm.” 

Remarks follow on the relations of class to 
class in Elizabeth's time, which we cannot 
accept, and do not now care to stop and discuss. 
We pass, therefore, to less debateable-matter :— 
the street-life of the time, following the gallant 
from dawn to dusk.— 

“The rose of fashion, in the days of cloak and 
dagger, seldom rose before he had heard it at least ring 
noon from Paul’s or Bow. The fumes of canary 
perfumed the room like the odours of mandragora, 
and his brain was wearied with the wit-combats at 
the Mermaid or the Devil. If a scholar, he had 
been perhaps waking the night owl with bird songs 
from Aristophanes; if a courtier, he was wearied 
with numberless sarabands at last night’s masque at 
the Palace, where he enacted a part ; and yet it has 
been a long night, for all good people go to rest at 
ten. He puts on all his silken bravery, his ash- 
colcured velvet and gold-laced cloak, or his cherry 
satin and blue taffety, and tying his points goes down 
to a solid breakfast of meat and ale. Then, mount- 
ing his Irish hobby, his Irish horseboy running at 
his side, and’ his French page behind, he hastens to 
the promenade at Paul's, it being now, we will sup- 
pose, not noon but only just gone eleven. Arriving 
at the door, he leaps off his horse, throws his bridle 
to the boy, and giving him his cloak and sword, 
enters at the north door, and takes half a dozen turns 
down the * Mediterranean aisle,” avoiding the serving- 
man’s pillar and the Si Quis (advertisement) wall, 
taking care to display his jingling spurs, his gold- 
fringed garters, and the rich taffety lining of his 
cloak, which he snatches from the page. The gal- 
lant, after a few turns to prevent being taken for a 
hungry tenant of Duke Humphrey’s house, repairs 
to the sempstresses’ shops at the Exchange, and 
talks pretty euphuisms to the citizens’ daughters; to 
the booksellers’, to see the last book that had been 
written against the ‘divine weed,’ to con the last 
new play; or to the new tobacco office, to prac- 
tise smoking tricks and purchase Trinidado. If it 
be now half-past eleven, and the gallant be still found 
chatting in Paul's Walk, he will at once repair to 
his ordinary, first pulling out his gilded watch, setting 
it by the minster clock, and arranging at what hour 
the friend with whom he parts should meet him at 
the door of the Rose or Fortune, mounting his Gal- 
loway nag or Spanish jennet whichever it might be, 
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and, followed by his French or Irish lad, he would 
then repair to a fashionable ordinary, say Tarleton’s, 
the low comedian’s, in Paternoster Row. Arrived 
there, he enters the room, salutes his acquaintances, 
and, throwing off his cloak, walks up and down arm 
in arm with a friend. If he is a soldier, he talks of 
Drake’s Portugal voyages, or Essex’s exploits at 
Cadiz, of the grave Maurice, or the French king, 
using some scraps of Italian or Spanish to proclaim 
himself a travelled man, but by all means avoiding 
Latin. Ifa courtier, he would boast of his influence 
at Whitehall, and talk of the last game of balloon 
he played at Hampton with Lord A , or how he 
broke a lance yesterday with Raleigh at the Tilt 
Yard. Ifa poet, he would, in drawing off his glove, 
drop a sonnet, and read it after much solicitation. 
If the meat were slow in coming, he inhaled snuff, 
or displayed his skill in ‘ taking the tobacco.’ Dinner 
over, the gallant fell to dice or hastened to the pre- 
sence. Ifa mere lounger, he would again repair to 
Paul’s Walk, toothpick in hand, his dress being, 
perhaps, changed to one of a gayer and lighter colour 
than that of the morning. At three the theatres 
opened, and he hurries off to see the celebrated tra- 
gedian Burbage, Shakspere’s friend, play Richard 
the Third. He pays his shilling, and goes into the 
lords’ room (the stage box), or, hiring a stool for 
sixpence, sits upon the stage and smokes or plays at 
primero, till the three trumpets announce the advent 
of the prologue. If fond of the drama, he stays for 
some two hours till Kempe has sung the last verse 
of his jig, and then, after an hour at the Bear 
Garden, if he does not study fencing and dancing, or 
does not need the barber’s aid to trim him for the 
night’s banquet, ends the day with some friends at a 
tavern, and lit home by a page, escapes the city 
watch, and so to bed.” 

In this slight fashion Mr. Thornbury runs 
over the surface-life of Elizabeth’s reign. His 
notes are few and valueless; his minute details 
are given again and again, in connexion and out 
of connexion, so as to pall the appetite into 
excessive languor. Mr. Thornbury possesses 
literary wealth, industry, eloquence, imagina- 
tion; but he wants the art of fashioning his gold 
and silver into beautiful and perfect forms. A 
third of these volumes is pure repetition. Mr. 
Thornbury has not yet learnt the most difficult 
and necessary part of his craft as an author— 
how to reject. All his notes appear to him 
equally precious; and they are thrown into his 
work whether they suit it or not. Mr. Thorn- 
bury should study condensation. 








Dictionary of Latin Quotations, Proverbs, 
Maxims and Moitos, Classical and Medieval, 


including Law Terms and Phrases. With a 
Selection of Greek Quotations. Edited by 


H. T. Riley, B.A. Bohn. 

Read and Reflect. The Newspaper and General 
Reader's Pocket Companion ; being a familiar 
Explanation of Classical and Foreign Words, 
Phrases and Quotations of constant occur- 
rence in the various Journals, Periodicals and 
Publications of the Day. Shaw. 

We have all read, with more or less reverence, 

the remark of Dr. Johnson, that ‘‘ Quotation is 

the watchword of literary men.” But Dr. 

Johnson once in his Dictionary defined ‘‘ Pas- 

tern’ as meaning the “knee” of a horse. 

“* How could you Be ever given such a mean- 

ing, Doctor?” asked a lady. ‘ Madam,” said 

the philosopher of Bolt Court, “it was pure 

ignorance.” The lexicographer has quite as ill 

efined ‘‘ Quotation”’ as he did “ Pastern.” A 
man might learn all Mr. Riley’s useful manual 
by rote, and he would not have the slightest 
claim, in consequence, to be called literary. Such 

a feat would not even prove him to be a reading 

man: rather the reverse. Let us add here, that 

other lexicographers who have laughed at John- 
son’s ignorance, have hardly exhibited much 
more real knowledge on the subject. We will 
take this very word “ Pastern,” in Walker's 





Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and we would 
ask if a young student would be much the wiser 
after he had read that “ Pastern” is ‘ the dis- 
tance between the joint next the foot and the 
cornet of a horse”? Not knowing what the 
cornet is, he turns to that word, and receives 
the information that it is “the lowest part of 
the pastern, that runs round the coffin.” If he 
put these two definitions together, he will have 
very successfully made out that pastern is the 
distance between .the joint next the foot and 
the lowest part of itself ;—for the cornet is here 
said to be the lowest part of the pastern. But 
what, says the young student, is a horse’s 
“coffin”? It is, says Walker, “the whole hoof 
of the foot above the coronet ;”’—and with this 
triad of definitions the student will not have a 
very much clearer idea of the pastern than the 
student of Johnson’s first edition, who was told 
that it was the “knee.”” But if Johnson knew 
little of the points of a horse, he understood 
illustrative quotation, and though he might 
despise manuals in which such quotations were 
repeated, with translations for the million, even 
he might, perhaps, be gratified with a collection 
like the first named above, in which many pas- 
sages of beauty are recalled to the mind of the 
classical reader, and many maxims occur over 
which the philosophical may smile or specu- 
late. The Preface to the volume is the most 
difficult portion of the book to be understood. 
Mr. Bohn says, that being desirous to produce 
a more copious, correct and complete Diction- 
ary of Latin Quotations than had hitherto ap- 
peared, he placed the materials in the hands of 
Mr. Riley, ‘‘ a gentleman well qualified both by 
reading and industry to carry out his views.” 
Mr. Bohn, who puts his name to the Preface, 
tells us that the ‘arrangement of the volume 
“thas enabled him” (we are at a loss to know 
whether he means himself or Mr. Riley,) ‘“ to 
nearly quadruple the number of Latin quota- 
tions given heretofore.” He then says, with 
reference to commentaries on the quotations, 
that “our only fear is, we have given too 
many.” Anon, lapsing into the singular per- 
son, he intimates that ‘‘the publisher claims 
little merit for himself in what concerns this 
volume, save the plan and a diligent reading of 
the proofs.” Finally, he adds doubtless well- 
applied expressions of praise to his son for his 
coadjutorship, and to the printer for watchful- 
ness and scholarship. Who then is really the 
Editor, and what has been Mr. Riley’s voca- 
tion? Mr. Bohn, it seems, consigned to that 
gentleman the materials for the volume, of 
which the plan is the publisher’s, who also dili- 
gently read the proofs. is it meant that Mr. 
Riley simply translated the quotations for Mr. 
Bohn, and had nothing more to do with the 
matter? If so, his name should not have ap- 
peared on the title-page as the Editor, since, as 
far as the Preface is intelligible, he was not 
even that. But by whomsoever the translations 
were made, they deserve a word of praise for 
their terseness and correctness. ; 


The second manual named above contains 
not merely a collection of quotations, but sen- 
tences in which they are introduced by way of 
illustration, with translations of all the citations. 
Good readers will be, of course, or should be, 
rich in collections of quotations of their own 
gathering. They are the only truly useful col- 
lections. Volumes like these before us are not, 
indeed, without their advantages; but let people 
beware how they make citations without know- 
ledge of the context. They may, otherwise, 
commit errors graver than that of Johnson, 
when he ignorantly described ‘“ Pastern” as 
being the “knee” of a horse. 











Lake Ngami; or, Explorations and Discoveries 
during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds 
of South-Western Africa. By Charles John 
Andersson. With a Map and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excur- 
sion up the Nile and back again, but a painful 
journey, something between a pilgrimage and a 
wild-beast hunt, which might have tried the 
patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. 
Such narratives are agreeable changes in our 
day, and take hold of attention like the old 
travels. They contribute to our geographical 
and ethnological knowledge likewise, and have, 
in short, the high merit of enlarging the circle 
of human experience. It is, therefore, scarcely 
fair to demand from them those purely literary 
merits—those graces of sentiment and style— 
which we expect in a work of Art. Enough, if 
the narrator be intelligent, clear, fresh, and un- 
affected,—and we willingly accord the praise of 
such qualities to the one before us. Mr. Anders- 
son is a good-natured and cheerful writer; and 
his book may be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. 

The love of travel is one of those original 
and instinctive passions which may be com- 
pared with the impulse to poetry or music. It 
is an original force which carries men to dis- 
tant lands, like the force which carries others in 
their earliest boyhood to sea. Mr. Andersson 
tells us, that, from his youngest days, his fancy 
had led him to the wilds of Africa. About the 
end of 1849 he arrived in London, with a col- 
lection of quadrupeds, birds, and specimens of 
natural history, made during hunting excursions 
in his native Sweden. Sir Hyde Parker intro- 
duced him to Mr. Galton, then just about to 
visit Southern Africa, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the wild interior and penetrating to the 
recently-discovered Lake Ngami. Mr. Galton 
volunteered to take him as his companion, pay- 
ing the whole of his expenses,—an offer which 
naturally awoke all his old African visions, and 
which he accepted. They soon sct about the 
necessary preparations,—and Jeft England, for 
the Cape, on the 7th of April, 1850. The book 
contains the story of two African expeditions, 
—one which these two gentlemen made toge- 
ther, and one which Mr, Andersson made by 
himself. 

The pictures which the narrative raises before 
us are vivid and exciting. The caravan consists 
of waggons drawn by mules, and of oxen, used 
as pack-animals,—and there is a load of guns 
—presents for native chiefs,—ammunition, pro- 
visions, bedding, &c. The route lies through 
a wild and sterile plain, broken perhaps by a 
granite rock, on which blooms a lovely scarlet 
air-plant in all its delicate beauty, —or they 
come upon a mountain gorge, where, under over- 
hanging rocks, is a moist river-bed, fringed with 
gigantic reeds and over-grown with grass and 
creepers. The heat, which weighs on the land- 
scape, makes the sight of a fresh pool, which 
they presently discover—a glorious event. In 
the afternoon they rest under the shade of wide- 
spreading acacias,—and at night a snug encamp- 
ment is made, and they go to sleep under the 
southern sky. As they advance the “spoor,” 
or track, of rhinoceroses becomes traceable. 
There are parrots screaming on the trees— 
brilliant butterflies swarming—and a great batch 
of guinea-fowls now and then,—and they kill 
a giraffe to cut up and “jerk” (his marrow 
being peculiarly delightful), and some of the 
‘‘Hill-Damaras” bring a few ostrich eggs. This 
noble egg, though equal to twenty-four fowl 
eggs, is, we learn, considered but a meal for a 
hungry individual! All this time it is necessary 
to take care that no lions get at your mules or 
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yourselves. 


inissionary station, — one of those outposts of | attractions. 


civilization in the wilderness, where, in a mud- | of water; but in size is somewhat overrated, the es- 


hut, with a canvas roof, some Christian pastor 
is found squatting among savages, and doing | 
his best, no doubt. 

Our traveller advanced into the country of 
the Ovambo. The monarch there, like other 
African potentates (and an European one cele- 
brated by Tom Moore), was remarkable for his 
obesity. In fact, they fatten a man there for 
royalty as we fatten cattle for prizes. The 
Ovambo are a new people to our investigators, | 
—in some points superior to the Damaras,— | 
living not in villages, but in families,—each 
established in a homestead, in the middle of a 
corn-field surrounded by palisades. It seems 
to be arich and fertile country; and the savages 
enjoy a kind of brutal plenty, and are hospitable, 
greasy, polygamous, proud of their native land 
and loyal to their fat monarch. We should like 
to insert Mr. Andersson's description of them, 
which, like that which he gives of the Damaras, 
is curious and instructive. But many readers | 
will probably prefer a hair-breadth ’scape; and, 
after all, there is a family-likeness among | 
savages, while adventures with real lions and | 
live rhinoceroses are always welcome — even | 
though Mr. Gordon Cumming has done so much | 
to make them familiar.— 


“One fine moonlight night, when snugly en- | 
sconced in my ‘skirm,’ and contemplating the 
strange, but picturesque scene before me, my reverie | 
was interrupted by the inharmonious grunting of a | 
black rhinoceros. He was evidently in bad humour, 
for, as he emerged from amongst the trees into more | 
open ground, I observed him madly charging anything | 
and everything that he encountered, such as bushes, | 
stones, &c. Even the whitened skulls and skeletons | 
of his own species, lying scattered abeut on the | 
ground, were attacked with inconceivable fury. I | 
was much amused at his eccentric pastime ; but, 
owing to the openness of the ground, and the quan- 
tity of the limestone thereabouts, which made objects 
more distinct, he was not easy of approach. How- 
ever, after divesting myself of my shoes, and all the 
more conspicuous parts of my dress, I managed to | 
crawl—pushing my gun before me—to within a | 
short distance of the snorting beast. As he was ad- | 
vancing in a direct line towards me, I did not like to 
fire, because one has little chance of killing the 
rhinoceros when in that position. Having approached 
to within a few feet of me, his attention was attracted, 
and suddenly uttering one of those strange ‘blowing’ 
noises, so peculiar to the beast when alarmed or 
enraged, he prepared to treat me in a similar manner 
to the stones and skulls he had just so uncere- 

moniously tossed about. Not a moment was to be | 
lost; and, in self-defence, I fired at his head. I| 
shall never forget the confusion of the animal on | 
receiving the contents of my gun. Springing nearly | 
perpendicularly into the air, and to the height of | 
many feet, he came down again with a thump that 
seemed to make the earth tremble—then plunging 
violently forward (in doing which he all but trampled 
on me), he ran round and round the spot for fully 
five minutes, enveloping every object in a cloud of 
dust. At last he dashed into the wood and was 
hidden from view. Not finding blood on his tracks, 
I had no reason to suppose he was much hurt. My 
notion is, the bullet struck his horn, partially stunning 
him with its jarring violence. Had my gun missed 
fire when he charged, it is more than probable, I 
should have been impaled.” 


The existence of Lake Ngami—long a matter 
of vague doubt and speculation—was established, 
towards the close of 1849, by Messrs. Uswell, 
Livingstone, and Murray. Mr. Andersson visited 
it on his second journey,—of which it was the 
inspiring idea,—and, as a good account of a 
great freshwater lake in the interior of South 
Africa constitutes an epoch in this class of 
literature, we shall present our readers with 
some extracts from him on the subject.— 

“As before said, on taking a nearer survey of the 





are tvorrect. 


| timation of its length alone being at one time con- 
| sidered no less than one hundred miles, and the | particularly numerous and varied. A friend who 
width about fifteen or sixteen. 
may thus, perhaps, be accounted for. 
instance, no person, to the best of my belief, has ever 
yet been quite round it; secondly, the shores—with | 
the exception of the south and west side—are low 
and sandy, and in hazy weather cannot easily be | 
distinguished ; and, lastly, I am inclined to think 


that the discoverers mistook its length for its breadth. | 
* * 


In the first 


The whole circumference is probably about 


sixty or seventy geographical miles; its average | 
breadth seven miles, and not exceeding nine at its 
widest parts, 
| sented it in the map, is narrow in the middle, and 
bulging out at the two ends; and I may add, that 
the first reports received many years ago from the 
| natives about the Lake, and which concurred in 


Its shape, moreover, as 1 have repre- 


representing it of the shape of a pair of spectacles, 
The northern shore of Ngami is low 
and sandy, without a tree or bush, or any other kind 
of vegetation within half-a-mile, and more commonly 
amile. Beyond this distance, (almost all round the 
lake) the country is very thickly wooded with various 
sorts of acacia indigenous to Southern Africa, the 
Damara ‘parent tree,’ a few species of wild fruit- 
trees, and here and there an occasional baobob, which 
raises its enormous head high above the highest giant 
of the forest. The southern coast of the Lake is 


| considerably elevated, and the water is so closely 


fringed by extensive belts of reeds and rushes, that 
it is only accessible in a few places, or where the 
native cattle have broken through these natural 
defences. The west shore of the Lake is also some- 
what raised, though the water is very shallow; but it 
deepens considerably towards its eastern extremity. 
The Ngami must have undergone very considerable 
changes at different periods. The natives have fre- 
quently pointed out to me places, now covered with 
vegetation, where they used to spear the hippopo- 
tamus, 
its having been at one time of smaller dimensions 
than at present; for submerged stumps of trees are 
constantly met with. This is not, I believe, to be 
attributed to the upheaving, or to the sinking of the 
land, but that, in all probability, the Lake was ori- 
ginally of its present size, or nearly so, when a sudden 
and unusually large flood poured into it from the 
interior, which, on account of the flatness of the 
country, could not be drained off as quickly as it 
flowed in, but caused the water to rise above its 
usual height, which, remaining in that state some 
time, soon destroyed the vegetation. * * <A great 
variety of animals are found in the Lake regions, 
more especially in the vicinity of the rivers, such as 
elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, giraffes, koodoos, 


| pallahs, &c., as also two new species of antelopes, the 


nakong and the leché. The leché bears some re- 
semblance to the pallah, but is altogether a larger 
animal. In size, indeed, it almost equals the water- 
buck (Aigocerus ellipsiprymnus), and the horns are 
very similar to those of the male of that beast. The 
general colour of the skin isa pale brown; chest, belly, 
and orbits, white; and front of legs dark brown. The 
fur (which in the young animal is long, soft, and often 
curly) of the adult is short and ‘adpressed.’ The 
upper part of the nape and withers are provided 
with a small whorl of hair. The tip of the tail (slender 
at the base) is adorned with a tuft of black hair. 
The leché is a species of water-buck ; for though not 
actually living in water, he is never found any distance 
from it. When pursued, the leché unhesitatingly 
plunges into the water, however deep. Great num- 
bers are annually destroyed by the Bayeye, who 
convert their hides into a kind of rug for sleeping on, 
carosses, and other articles of wearing apparel. * * 
The nakong is a water-buck. By means of its pecu- 
liarly long hoofs (which are black), not unfrequently 


The misconception | 


Again, there are unmistakeable proofs of 


attaining a length of six to seven inches, it is able to | 


traverse with facility the reedy bogs and quagmires 
with which the Lake country abounds—localities 
only fit for the feathery tribe. When at the Ngami, 


I offered very tempting rewards to the natives if they | 
would bring me this animal either dead or alive; but | 


they protested, that though they frequently kill the 
nakong by pitfalls and spears, it was not then possible 


Presently, the travellers reach a | Lake, I experienced some disappointment as to its | to gratify my wishes, as, at that season, the beast 
P It is, however, indisputably a fine sheet | dwelt almost entirely in muddy and watery localities, 


where any attempt to follow it would be certain 
destruction toa man. * * The aquatic birds were 


visited the Lake assured me that here, and on the 
Zouga, he had, at one time and another, killed spe- 
cimens of no less than nineteen species of ducks and 
geese. One of the latter varieties is not larger than 


'a.common teal, but clothed in the most brilliant 


plumage. The herons and water-hens vie with the 
duck-tribe in numbers and gaudiness of plumage. 
During a hurried journey up the Teoge, I procured, 
in a short time, herons of upwards of ten distinct 
species, besides several different kinds of storks, 
cranes, &c. The Lake and its rivers swarm with 
crocodiles. During the cold time of the year, they 
resort to deep water, where they remain in a state of 
comparative inactivity; but on the approach of the 
hot season they again come forward, and may be 


| seen lying in great numbers along the banks, basking 


in the noonday sun, and looking exactly like somany 
logs of wood. I have often surprised them in this 
position ; and, if not too close, they have invariably 
feigned to be asleep. The instant, however, that I 
have raised my gun, or even merely pointed towards 
them, they have plunged into the deep like a shot. 
They are said occasionally to attain a gigantic size: 
but no authenticated instance has come to my 
knowledge of any specimen being killed which 
measured above fifteen or sixteen feet, though I have 
heard it asserted that they sometimes reach double 
that length. The crocodile chiefly lives on quad- 
rupeds, which he lies in wait for, and destroys when 
coming to drink ; but he is said never to devour his 
prey before the flesh has arrived at a state of putre- 
faction. When in its native element, the power of 
this animal must be enormous; for if the testimony 
of the inhabitants is to be relied on, he not unfre- 
quently succeeds in destroying the buffalo, which 
they say he accomplishes by seizing the beast by the 
muzzle and dragging him into deep water, where he 
suffocates him. This being done he hauls his victim 
back to the shore, and, pushing the carcase above 
water-mark, watches over it until it has become 
nicely tainted, when he commences his feast, From 
the moist and swampy nature of the ground about 
the Lake and the rivers, snakes, as may well be 
supposed, are numerous; but, though they at times 
attain a gigantic size, they appear very harmless, 
being often destroyed by the natives, who devour 
them with great relish. I never myself saw a spe- 
cimen exceeding seven or eight feet in length, but 
procured skins measuring fully three times that size. 
The Bushmen assured me that they not unfrequently 
surprise these monsters when asleep and gorged, and 
that on such occasions it was not unusual to despatch 
them with a blow on the head from the knob-kierie. 
These snakes feed chiefly on birds and smaller quad- 
rupeds. The finny tribe was also pretty numerous; 
but my stay at the Lake was of too short a duration 
to collect much information on this head. I saw 
and tasted many different kinds, some of which were 
most excellent eating, and had a rich and agreeable 
flavour. The only ones, however, which I remember 
had any likeness to Northern fishes were a sort of 
perch, and one or two barbel kinds.” 

The tribes inhabiting these districts are care- 
fully described. But the book, both from its 
bulk and its character, is not one to which even 
a larger number of extracts than our space per- 
mits would do justice. For the details of a 
romantic and laborious journey,—for particulars 
about the ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, 
and the hyzna,—for curious illustrations of 
savage life,—for that kind of interest which is 
awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues 
stoutly borne,—readers would do well to consult 
the book itself. The printers and engravers 
have done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we think 
the reading public will go and do likewise. 








The Genesis of the Earth and of Man. Edited 


by Reginald Stuart Poole. Edinburgh, Black. 
Tuts is a reprint, with large additions, of a 
pamphlet printed for private distribution under 
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the same title. The author is a firm:believer in 
the Scriptures; and tells us, that having found 
that attempts to reconcile the sacred records 
with scientific discoveries by strained interpre- 
tation of the former had never given satisfac- 
tion, he was induced to try the contrary method, 
—that of adhering closely to the letter of the 
original, in cases where the Authorized English 
version is loose or free, combining with this 
method a constant comparison of Scripture with 
Scripture. The conclusions at which he has 
arrived are so startling, that. his editor thinks it 
necessary to deprecate their hasty rejection, by 
reminding us of the treatment of Galileo, and 
the religious opposition to which the leading 
truths of Geology have been exposed. 

Concerning the genesis of the earth, it is 
argued that the revelation of it was probably 
made by means of a series of visions; and that 
the words translated ‘‘ and the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” “second day,” 
and so on, should be rendered “and it was 
evening and it was morning, first day,’’ &e.; 
and that they indicate only the limits of time 
between which the several visions occurred. 

The author’s conclusions concerning the 
genesis and history of man are not less star- 
tling. He supposes that there was a race of 
people of the Negro type existing long before 
the creation of Adam, and that the children of 
Adam intermarried with these pre-Adamites, 
otherwise they must have married brothers or 
sisters, which is contrary to the law of God ;— 
“so that in the times of the third and subse- 
quent generations after Adam while one portion 
of mankind was wholly non-Adamite, another 
portion was more non-Adamite than Adamite, 
and a third portion alene-was that to which the 
appellation Adamite can properly apply.” In 
this view the pure Adamites would cease with 
the immediate children of Adam; but the author 
still distinguishes the Adamites as a race, and 
thinks that they only were destroyed in Noah’s 
flood, — which, in his opinion, was merely a 
miraculous overflowing of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

We have endeavoured to state the principal 
peculiarities of the author’s views, We cannot 
within reasonable bounds deal with the argu- 
ments, physical, historical and philological, by 
which he attempts to support them; and it is 
quite unnecessary to suggest the various objec- 
tions which the Scriptures offer to their recep- 
tion. We will only say that the writer appears 
to be a person of ability and learning, that his 
arguments are brought forward with moderation 
and fairness, and that he invites strict examina- 
tion of his views,—exclaiming, with Horace, 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, candidus imperti. 
We suppose he does not much expect assent to 
his views, as he does not continue the quota- 
tion: 
Si non, his utere mecum. 





Russia: its Rise, Progress, Tragedies, and 
Revolutions. By the Rev. T. Milner, M.A. 
Longman & Co. 


Reviewing the successive conflicts in which 
Russia has been engaged with her neighbours, 
we find, in general, one of two results. When 
victorious, she has extorted vast concessions 
as the price of peace; when defeated, she has 
made temporary sacrifices to gain time for the 
restoration of her energies. The historical 
policy of the Czars since Peter the First has 
been to regard peace as the means—conquest 
as the end:—they have never signed a treaty 
with a view to a “settlement.” By them, wars 
have never been concluded, but adjourned. 
Tracing their public acts, even as they are 





will discern the soundness of this interpretation. 


Russia, in all ages, has avoided, as far as pos- 
sible, quarrels with nations whose territories 
are not contiguous, at some point, with her own. 
‘She: covets a solid as well as an expanded 
empire. Since, therefore, all her wars of 
aggression have been developments of a regular 
process, she has in no instance commenced a 
struggle without a definite object, and, not suc- 
ceeding in its.attainment, she has in no instance 
failed to employ the opportunity of peace in 
renewing her preparations and improving the 
machinery of conquest. 

Passing events suggest a close study of Rus- 
sian history from this point of view. Few have 
neglected to examine the meaning of a Russian 
war :—it is now more important to investigate 
the nature of a Russian peace. Mr. Mil- 
ner’s book, we have said, presents the outlines 
faintly. It is not lucid or copious; it abounds 
neither in broad summaries nor in illustrative 
anecdotes, It is.a plain and almost fragmentary 
review of the progress of the Czardom, from 
the accession of Olga to that of Nicholas,—a 
line of history well worn of late by compilers,— 
who, like pilgrims, tread the same-road, halt at 
the same stations, and beguile the way by 
repeating the same anecdotes and traditions. 
Mr. Milner deviates from this conventional plan 
towards the end of his volume, when he follows 
the Russians along the track of their Asiatic 
conquests, and down the Valley of the Amoor, 
more closely than is usual in similar abstracts. 
But as an elementary manual his book has 
serious defects. It is wholly destitute of refer- 
ences ; and it adulterates history by a mixture 
of tradition. Thus, the tragic narrative of the 
Princess ‘Tarrakanof, Mr. Milner admits, ‘ is 
possibly apocryphal in some of its details.” 
These details he introduced probably to heighten 
the zest of the readers who first perused the 
“tragedy” as it appeared in a ‘magazine for 
the million.” Mr. Milner practises some 
peculiar artifices of style, which are intended, 
no doubt, to be ‘effective,’ but which are 
somewhat puerile. He speaks of Bomarsund 
as “‘incipiently grim,” and the fleets of the late 
Czar as ‘‘ popping one by one under the waters 
of the Euxine.”” Such novelties eclipse the 
trite description of Catherine as ‘‘the Messa- 
lina of the North.” 

Two or three quotations from Mr. Milner’s 
book will suffice to illustrate his manner. After 
the defeated insurrection of Stenko and his fol- 
lowers by Alexis, the execution of the rebels 
took place in the “ Suburb of Hell.” — 


“This name was given to a large level piece of 
grassy ground, near the town of Arsamas, in the 
country of the Morduates, where Dolgorouki esta- 
blished his head-quarters, and sat in judgment upon 
the captives taken. A tent was planted upon the 
site, to answer the purpose of a chapel, in which a 
number of Russian priests daily celebrated mass. 
In the front of the chapel, a likeness of the Czar 
was placed, and every prisoner went upon his knees 
before it. Behind was a rack, and other instruments 
of torture, with rows of scaffolds and gallows ex- 
tending several miles in length. The green grass 
was soon discoloured with blood. Those who were 
accounted the most guilty, after being subjected to 
the rack, had the right hand and the left leg struck 
off. They were then impaled on long spikes upon 
the first row of scaffolds, and left to their horrible 
fate. The groans of the victims, the Hallelujahs 
from the chapel, and the croaking of crows and 
ravens, made a strangely horrible concert, which the 
winds carried far and wide, to the terror of the popu- 
lation. The next in point of delinquency were 
quartered alive upon the second row of scaffolds; and 
their sufferings, though severe, were shorter. The 
third class were simply beheaded upon the third 
row; the fourth were hanged; and the fifth were 
knouted. Women, married and maiden, were de- 


faintly indicated by Mr. Milner, the reader! spatched upon different gallows; and children above 


XUM 





thirteen years of age were cruelly treated. Married 
‘couples were hanged together; and whole families 
‘perished in companionship. A different death was 
reserved for the ecclesiastics. The monks and nuns 
were burnt to ashes. Among the latter, there was a 
handsome nun attired in the uniform of an officer, 
who had commanded a corps, and given signal 
proofs of courage. When brought before the 
tribunal, she boldly told Dolgorouki that if others 
had done their duty as she had, instead of erecting 
gallows, he would have taken to his heels. In the 
space of three months, 13,000 human beings were 
put to death in the Suburb of Hell; and birds of 
prey long haunted the site, attracted by the exposed 
mutilated bodies of the sufferers. But including the 
slain in fight on both sides, the massacred, and the 
executed, not less than 300,000 persons perished 
owing to the tyranny of a Russian commander, and 
the revenge of a Cossack subaltern.” 

—Nothing more ghastly can be conceived than 
this drama of vengeance in the early annals of 
Russia. 

The posterity of the Czar Peter have decided, 
with a near approach to unanimity, that he 
poisoned his son Alexis. Mr, Milner’s plan is 
so disjointed that we read his sketch of Peter's 
life without finding any account of the event. 
Peter is dead and buried,—his will is opened 
and perused,—his character and the incidents 
of his reign are summed up before we enter upon 
the story of the Czarowitch. But how closely 
does the death-scene resemble our ‘modern 
instances.’’ The same suspicious circumstances, 
the same mysteries attend it. Mr. Milner, first 
quoting Bruce, writes :— 

“*His Majesty, attended by all the senators and 
bishops, with several others of high rank, went to the 
fort, and entered the apartments where the czarevitch 
was kept prisoner. Some little time thereafter 
Marshal Weyde came out, and ordered me to go to 
Mr. Bear's the druggist, whose shop was hard by, 
and tell him to make the potion stRoNG which he 
had bespoke, as the Prince was then very ill. When 
I delivered this message to Mr. Bear, he turned 
quite pale, and fell a shaking and trembling, and 
appeared in the utmost confusion, which surprised 
me so much, that I asked him what was the matter 
with him; but he was unable to return me any 
answer. In the meantime the marshal himself 
came in, much in the same condition with the 
druggist, saying he ought to have been more expedi- 
tious, as the Prince was very ill of an apopletic fit. 
Upon this the druggist delivered him a silver cup 
with a cover, which the marshal himself carried into 
the Prince’s apartments, staggering all the way ashe 
went like one drunk. About half an hour after the 
Czar with all his attendants withdrew with very 
dismal countenances, and when they went the Mar- 
shal ordered me to attend at the Prince’s apartment, 
and in case of any alteration to inform him imme- 
diately thereof. There were at that time two phy- 
sicians and two surgeons in waiting, with whom, and 
the officer on guard, I dined on what had been 
dressed for the Prince’s dinner. The physicians were 
called in immediately after to attend the Prince, 
who was struggling out of one convulsion into 
another, and after great agonies expired.’ Though 
Bruce delivers no opinion of his own, it is evident 
that he suspected foul play. ‘ Very few,’ he adds, 
‘believed he died a natural death; but it was dan- 
gerous for people to speak as they thought.’ The 
Dutch minister, whose letters were intercepted, was 
put under arrest for writing home concerning the 
current rumours. Without invalidating the testi- 
mony of Bruce, writers favourable to Peter explain 
it away by referring the agitation of the druggist to 
the naturally alarming circumstances of the period, 
and by supposing the ‘strong potion’ to mean a 
powerful opiate. Voltaire, who clears the sovereign, 
makes the odd remark, that he had one of the finest 
pharmaceutical establishments in Europe at his 
command.” 

English ladies are flattered by the Georgians 
—the most beautiful of the human race—as the 
‘fair originals” of their perfection.— 

“A local Georgian tradition most unaccountably 
refers the beauty of the females in part to an English 
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origin. Allah, says a legend at Gori, wished to stock 
his celestial harem with the fairest daughters of 
earth. He, therefore, commissioned an Imam, who 
was a great connoisseur in female beauty, to cull for 
him forty of the loveliest women he could find. 
The Imam journeyed into Frankistan, into the coun- 
try of the Ingliz, whence he carried off the king's 
daughter. The English monarch pursued him, but 
Allah, who protected his servant, threw dust in the 
eyes of the pursuer, and thus checked him. From 
England the Imam proceeded to Germany, where 
he selected many lovely maidens; but when he 
reached Gori, he fell in love with one of the beauties 
he had chosen for the celestial harem, and remained 
there with the whole bevy. Allah punished the 
treachery of the Imam by death, but the beautiful 
maidens all remained in Gori, and became the 
mothers of a splendid race of mortals.’’ 

Mr. Milner announces a volume, to conclude 
his series, on ‘ Russia in the Caucasus.’ This 
should be more than a compilation of well- 
known facts, especially as the magnificent work 
of Dubois de Montpereux is far from being 
exhausted by English compilers. 





The House by the Sea: a Poem. By Thomas 
Buchanan Read. Philadelphia, Parry & 
M‘Millan; London, Triibner & Co. 

‘The House by the Sea’ is a weird poem, by a 

young American poet. A rich imagination and 

a cultivated sense of the proprieties of Art dis- 

—— this fresh claimant for poetic honours. 

he plot of ‘ The House by the Sea’ is cleverly 
involved, and well worked out; the characters 
are dramatic and distinct; and the general effect 
of the whole is broad and harmonious. Having 
had before occasion to notice Mr. Read as a poet 
of promise, we are the more pleased to announce 
his progress and success. He has not, however, 
this time chosen a national subject, but wanders 
into Coleridgian regions of a ‘Christabel’ and 

‘Ancient Mariner’ character. A minute ob- 

server might also detect traces of Longfellow’s 

‘Golden Legend,’ and an influence from that 

extraordinary genius, Edgar Poe. 

The story—original in spite of these reflexes 
—is this, and well deserves the character which 
the poet himself gives it:— 

He told a tale as wild as sad; 

And they who listened deemed it mad— 
Mad as the delirious dream 

Of one who, on an Indian stream 
Floating in a Morphean bark, 

Feeds on the charméd lotus leaf— 
While under the palms, in visions brief, 
Through shadows of sunset, golden-dark, 
The camels and camelopards stand 
With pluméd tribes on the yellow sand, 
To gaze with steadfast, wondering eyes 
Where the feeding dreamer floating lies. 

The scene opens with a fisherman’s child, 
who is seen at dawn carrying a pail through a 
meadow, and singing— 

As if her soul would pass 
Into the air, and o’ertake that bird 
Which sang in the sky less seen than heard. 
This child attracts the attention of a gloomy 
and mysterious lord, dwelling in a castle on the 
cliffs:—a mysterious being, haunted by care, 
which follows him like a creditor, while he 
—stands, like a Persian priest, 
Gazing forever into the east, 
And bow his head before the sun, 
The symbol of a mightier One. 

Roland—for this is the being’s name—falls in 

love with the fair fisherwoman as she grows 

older, but is haunted by the spirit of a suicide 
mistress, who reminds us of Thalaba’s Oneiza. 

Soon afterwards the spirit returns in the shape 

of a beautiful maiden, cast on shore by a ship- 

wreck, and the fisherman’s daughter goes mad 
at his neglect,—as beautiful fisherwomen natu- 
rally do when forsaken by proud barons for 
beautiful princesses, Eventually, after a long 
cruise in a fairy bark, the fisherwoman at last 
throws herself into the sea, and Roland leaps in 
and saves her; and the magic bark flies off to 


windward in a puff of flame, while the spirit 


turns into a heap of sand. Ida recovers her 
senses, and marries the mysterious being. 

The poem, in spite of some absurdities, has 
great beauties, and displays power of invention 
and deseription. 

How beautiful is the reconciliation scene, 
with the chiming burden like marriage bells— 
‘¢ Thou art mine, and I am thine!” — 


And the listening shadows cool and grey, 
In the gallery, like a responding choir, 
Where the organ glowed like an altar-fire, 
Seemed to the echoing vault to say, 

Softly as at a nuptial shrine— 

“Thou art mine! and I am thine!” 


And still through the breathless moments after, 
Like doves beneath the sheltering rafter, 

Along the roof in faint decline, 

The echoes whispered with voices fine— 

** Mine and thine! mine and thine!” 


And now, like a golden trumpet, blown 
To make a glorious victory known, 

The organ with its roll divine, 

Poured abroad from its thrilling tongue 
Words the sweetest ever sung— 

**Mine and thine! mine and thine!’ 


And up in the tower the iron bell 
Suddenly felt the joyous spell, 

And flung its accents clear and gay, 

As if it were rung on a wedding-day ; 
And like a singer swaying his head 

To mark the time 

Of some happy rhyme, 

Breathing his heart in every line, 

Thus swayed the bell, and swaying said— 
‘* Mine and thine! mine and thine!” 


Many of Mr. Read's detached similes are 
beautiful.— 


In the purple sky, an hour too soon, 

Like a wedding-bark await 

At a Venetian palace-gate, 

Floated the empty, crescent moon, 

Moored at a crimson cloud,—a barge of state 
In the sunset’s broad lagune. 


Again :— 
Out of the east the moon arose 
Red as Mont Blanc at morning glows; 
Over the sea, like a ship on fire, 
She sailed with her one star sailing by her. 


About flowers he has delicate fancies, as— 


Where the violets out from the green hedges stole, 
Unnoticed to shine, 

The poppy is waving its fiery bowl, 
A bowl of red wine. 


These goblets of crimson, these beakers of sleep, 
Each a chalice of flame. 
And— 


Once I knew where to find the most beautiful blooms 
When the year was at noon, 

Those delicate spirits called out of their tombs 
By the trumpet of June. 


The writer, like most modern poets, touches 
on nearly all the sciences, and draws his images 
promiscuously from geology and optics. The 
following is a strain of metaphysical fancy :— 


Here clinging we are daily cast 

Into the future, out of the past,— 
Through the sunshine into the night,— 
Through the darkness into the light. 
Thus we whirl in the noiseless stream, 
And the sky glides over us like a dream, 
Full of stars and mystery 

And prophecy of things to be. 


This very moment we hold a place 

Never filled before in space— 

Where never again the world shall reel— 
The same wave never re-visits the wheel. 
Year by year our course is run 

In a voyage around the sun ; 

In million circlings forth and back 

We never retrace a once gone track. 

Did the countless earths abroad, like snails, 
Leave behind them shining trails, 

What a web of strange design 

Through the eternal space would shine ! 
And such a web of marvellous lines 

Left by each satellite and sun, 

Though by us unseen, still clearly shines 
To the observant eye of One. 


And did the countless souls of men 
Leave life-trails visible to the ken, 
Each hued with colour to betray 

The character which passed that way, 
How intricate and variously hued 
Would seem the woof of pathways rude 
Across the world’s great surface laid! 
And so inwoven with lines of shade, 
Of vice and cruelty, anger and hate, 
That darkness would preponderate ! 
And such a woof of tangled trails 
Lies o’er the world and never pales— 





Never varies, On earth’s great page 

Each soul records its pilgrimage, 

And under the eye of God each shines 

As visible in eternal lines, 

As on the cliff I see from here 

The various strata lines appear. 
The charm of this fairy story is, that it blends 
modern life with the supernatural. How fresh 
and natural is the tough sailor who steers the 
phantom bark, and who appears after the storm 
shouldering a way through the crowd, still hold- 
ing a bit of the helm in his hand,—type of 
fidelity. — 
A withered sailor, wrinkled and tanned, 
Holding a piece of a helm in his hand, 
And twitching his waistband with swaggering air, 
Cried, ‘‘ Avast there, my hearty! 
While I’m of your party, 
You’ll scarcely be wanting these land-lubbers there ! 
Oh, ho! I'll be bound 
That you thought I was drowned, 
Because I plunged overboard into the dark ! 
But with this stout piece of helm 
What sea could o’erwhelm 
A sailor who fears neither billow nor shark ?— 
Who on a fragment of wreck 
Sits as safe as on deck, 
And brings it to shore like a well-guided bark?” 


Occasionally the poet lifts his voice, and he 
displays a power which surprises by its intensity. 
Take several instances :— 


It lay where the gust with blinding flight 
Strove to hide the thing from sight, 

Like a maniac murderer, to and fro 
Raving and flinging the scattering snow 
Over the victim that mocks his despair 
With its unveiled face and tell-tale stare! 


Climbing a track 
As crooked as that on the tempest’s wrack, 
Where the arméd Thunder in his ire 
Descends in a zigzag path of fire! 


The sun and the moon and those silver barks, 
Those soul-freighted celestial arks, 

The starry fleets of the shoreless night, 

Were the only things that surpassed our flight! 


The sea, to one of its slumberous calms, 
Now sunk as it never would waken more : 
Its breakers were only as flocks of lambs 
Bleating and gambolling along the shore, 
Where of late the storm-lion insane 

Had shaken abroad his tumultuous mane, 
Frightening the land with his rage and his roar. 
Still humming a scrap of maniac tune, 
The maiden stood, like frenzied May, 

At the close of her last sweet day 

Casting all her blossoms away 

Into the burning lap of June! 

Stripping herself of every flower, 

She shed them all, a fiery shower, 

Over the lady, till she was as bright 

As a statue decked with lamps at night. 


We may congratulate America on the advent 
of another poet destined to share the laurels of 
Longfellow and Bryant. 





Sanskrit Derivations of English Words. By 
Thomas Bellot, M.R.C.S. Longman & Co. 
Tue etymology of a primitive and original 
language, like Sanskrit or Arabic, is compara- 
tively an easy affair. In Sanskrit there are 
about 2,000 monosyllabic roots, to which all 
words may be traced,—in Arabic there are 
dissyllabic or tri-consonantal roots which form 
the basis of the whole language. When we 
have arrived at these roots our inquiries are 
satisfied, and we may be content to leave 
untouched the question why particular ideas 
should attach to certain primary sounds,—why, 
for instance, pé should signify ‘‘ to purify,” or 
tan “to extend.” Nor need useless speculation 
be indulged as to how languages whose origin 
is entirely hid in the dimness of antiquity were, 
in the early ages of the world, arranged or 
invented with such wonderful art as to have 
their rich stores of vocables all referable to a 
limited number of germs. That the words are 


so referable is a fact, and demonstrates that 
they have sprung up on native ground, and 
have not been culled from foreign dialects. 
The case .is far different with a composite lan- 
guage, and pre-eminently so with English, 





which has been compounded of a multitude of 
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different lingual factors, so that one and the 
same word often seems assignable to several 
different sources. To write an etymological 
dictionary of such a language would “ overtask 
the best word-pilot’s art”; for though it is 
possible that a single man might acquire a 
smattering of the Indian, Semitic, Sclavonic, 
Germanic, and Celtic tongues, he could never 
know them sufficiently to trace lingual affinities 
throughout the whole range without overlook- 
ing some important points. Further, it neces- 
sarily happens that an isolated lexicographer 
is prone to give undue weight to the languages 
he knows best, whilst he overlooks easy and 
natural steps which would carry him back to a 
dialect with which he is imperfectly acquainted. 
When, therefore, Mr. Bellot calls upon us to 
admit the unqualified proposition, that Sanskrit 
is the fount and origin of English, we are dis- 
posed to demur. Certainly the time has arrived 
when British etymologists, if they would be 
exact, must take Sanskrit as their starting-point, 
and must seek there the roots of many, perhaps 
of the majority, of English words. But the 
endeavour to refer in all cases to Sanskrit must 
lead to many forced, unnatural, and absurd 
derivations, and thus go far to throw ridicule 
upon other etymologies which are really cor- 
rect. Take, for example, the following speci- 
men from Mr. Bellot’s little work (p. 9, 1. 17), 
“Amen, Greek ayyyv; amen, from the Sans., 
om; yes, so be it. dum or om consists of, A, 
which expresses Brahma, U, which expresses 
Vishnu, and M, Siva: the Hindu ‘Trinity in 
Unity.”’ Here the Semitic root of the word 
‘‘Amen”’ is altogether ignored, yet nothing is 
better known than the use of this identical 
word in both Arabic and Hebrew. It is true 
that Om is used as a mystical monosyllable at 
the beginning of Sanskrit writings, and the 
letters which compose it are said, probably by 
an afterthought, to be symbols of the Hindi 
Triad, but surely this is but a slight ground on 
which to build a comparison with the word 
‘* Amen,” coming as it does from a different 
family of languages. The fact is, Orientals are 
fond of such mystical expressions, and, to say 
nothing of the A.L.M. with which five chapters 
in the Kurin commence, there are several 
other such magical monosyllables in Sanskrit, 
as, for instance, Hum, the consideration of 
which is waived, no doubt for good feasons, by 
our author. We will take one more specimen 
of what seems incomplete investigation from 
Mr. Bellot’s book. At p. 40, 1. 18 we find, 
“Even, Evening; Ger. Abend; Goth. anda- 
nahti. The e anda signify at or to; the », b, 
inserted for euphony; the en, end, a part of the 
Goth., and signifying ante, before; Vedic Sans., 
anti, near. Not from Goth. andya; Ger. Ende, 
the end; Sans. anta.”” Anda-nahti signifies 
“ fore-night.” The word “night” is omitted 
in German and English. Also, in Goth., anda- 
numfts signifies acceptance, the taking in front 
of. “ Even” signifies ‘‘ to the fore.” It seems 
much more probable that ‘ Evening’’ comes 
from the Hebrew Erev, and that épeBoc, ipégw 
are cognate words,—perhaps even éomepog and 
vesper. 

So too, no one, who was not determined to 
find Sanskrit everywhere, would think of refer- 
ring “ earth” to dhard, when the Hebrew Erets 
and Arabic ardh are evidently so much closer. 

There are very many other points in which 
we must differ from Mr. Bellot, and some 
things touching the arrangement and execution 
of his treatise to which we object. Thus, it 
would surely have been better to have arranged 
his Vocabulary strictly in alphabetical order, 
which would have saved him the error of giving 
the same word twice over, as he frequently 
does. His Sanskrit roots, too, are often incor- 





rectly written. Thus, he writes chchad and 
chchid, for chhad and chhid. In noticing these 
words, we are reminded of Mr. Bellot’s deriva- 
tion of the word “shadow,” which he, in op- 
position to Wilson’s Dictionary, derives from 
chhad, ‘to cover”! In so doing, he misses 
some very remarkable analogies. The San- 
skrit chhdyd, ‘shade,’ comes rather from 
chho, ‘to sever,” signifying the cutting off 
of light. So in Greek, oxia comes from cyizw, 
akin to reaZw, ‘ to cleave,” and our “‘ shadow” 
is similarly from Anglo-Saxon sceaden, ‘to 
separate.” In Persian, too, the word sdyah is 
evidently cognate, and here, again, we have a 
verb, sdidan, which (as well as ‘‘to rub”) sig- 
nifies to dissolve, to strain off, to separate. 

In making these remarks, we by no means 
wish to depreciate Mr. Bellot’s labours. He 
has very usefully grouped round about 675 
English words the Sanskrit roots and the cog- 
nate words in most of the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, and he has occasionally added the 
Chinese and Australian or Polynesian equiva- 
lents. He displays a very considerable acquaint- 
ance with philology and with the writings of the 
leading German philologers, such as Pott and 
Bopp. In fact, in his researches he is very 
largely indebted to that profound work, the 
‘Comparative Grammar’ of Prof. Bopp, which 
he rightly designates ‘The most philosophical 
work on language that man ever produced.” 
Accordingly, he inscribes his treatise to Lord 
Ellesmere, ‘‘ to whose care and liberality” the 
English public are indebted for the translation 
of the ‘Comparative Grammar.’ An etymo- 
logical treatise is less likely than any other to 
meet with universal and unconditional approval, 
but it may be justly said of Mr. Bellot’s that 
his work is among the most rational and useful 
that has ever appeared on the subject. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tenby: a Sea-Side Holiday. By Philip Henry 
Gosse. (Van Voorst.)—‘‘En iterum!” Here we 
have another issue of the fertile pen of Mr. Gosse, 
and another of his delightful sea-side books. It is 
fully worthy of its predecessors in pleasant gossip, 
in interesting information, in important scientific 
novelty, and in variety and beauty of illustration. 
It is true, there is too much of trifling chit-chat 
about his journeys, and many of his anecdotes are 
somewhat frivolous and uninteresting, and these 
swell the book to a larger size than is needful ; but 
with this drawback, we have rarely met with a 
book more calculated to excite, in the numerous 
visitors who throng every accessible town or village 
on the coast in the summer time, a love for the 
study of marine natural history. Such works as 
those of Mr. Gosse, and the sea-side book of Dr. 
Harvey, and others, are gradually inducing a much 
more rational and healthy kind of amusement 
in the frequenters of our watering-places than 
formerly, when their time was divided between a 
listless stroll on some uninteresting esplanade or 
terrace, a lounge into the novel-crammed library, 
and at best an aimless and objectless daily visit to 
the sea-beach to watch, with unmitigated ennui, 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, which to those 
who now follow the example and precepts re- 
corded in these delightful publications becomes 
peopled with innumerable objects of the most 
reasonable and intense interest. 

The Ferns of Great Britain—The Fern Allies. 
Illustrated by John E, Sowerby ; the Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by George Johnson. (Sowerby.) 
—Every British botanist is, or ought to be, well 
acquainted with the admirable work of the elder 
Sowerby and Sir James Edward Smith, the ‘ Bri- 
tish Botany,’ which may be safely pronounced one 
of the most accurately illustrated works that the 
science of Botany ever possessed. The pencil of 
the illustrator of that work,—the first of a suc- 
cession of draughtsmen in natural history, such as 
can scarcely be paralleled in one family,—is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have béen as truthful as 





that of any artist in that department that ever 
lived ; and as he added to this accomplishment a 
scientific acquaintance with the objects of his art, 
his works still remain the standard authorities in 
botanical, zoological, and palzontological illustra- 
tion. Since the publication of the important work 
just alluded to, our acquaintance with the ferns 
and the allied families has greatly extended, and 
our knowledge of their varieties has become more 
critically accurate ; and hence has arisen the call 
for the numerous books on these families, which 
have of late years almost crowded our botanical 
shelves. The question for our present considera- 
tion is not so much whether the volumes which 
form the subject of this notice constitute the best 
publication extant on the subject, although even 
this question may not be hastily disposed of in the 
negative, but rather whether they form a useful 
and ry suppl t to the great work to 
which they essentially belong ; and this we have 
no hesitation in answering affirmatively. As an 
available and practical illustration of the beautiful 
plants on which it treats, the work is highly valu- 
able. Every one who possesses the ‘ British Bo- 
tany’ should complete it by adding the ‘Ferns 
and their Allies.’ The work is dedicated to the 
President and Fellows of the Linnean Society, — 
and we think very appropriately, as the family of 
the editor has furnished members of that body for 


three generations. 

an Attempt to Classify them according to their Geo- 
gnostic Relations. By John Gilbert Baker. (Cash.) 
—This little work consists of a paper read before 
the British Association at the meeting at Glasgow 
last year, and reported in. the Atheneum. We can- 
not give a more correct impression of its character 
than by quoting the observation of Prof. Balfour 
upon that occasion—‘ That the effort to classify 
plants according to the geological strata on which 
they are found, had often been made without suc- 
cess. To those inquiring in this direction, Mr. 
Baker’s paper would clearly iudicate the difficulties 
of the subject.” We should be disposed to substi- 
tute its utter impracticability. 

Rectification of Mr. T. A. Conrad's Synopsis of 
the Naiades of North America. By Isaac Lea. 
From the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. —It is sufficient, and 
scarcely necessary, to say that Mr. Lea, who has 
made this subject so entirely and peculiarly his 
own, has satisfactorily vindicated the correctness 
of his dates and nomenclature, which had been 
attacked by the Author of the ‘Synopsis.’ Mr. 
Lea’s contributions to the history of this family of 
Mollusca are invaluable. 

The Transactions of the Malvern Naturalists’ 
Field Club. Part I. (Worcester, Allgood.) — 
Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. 
(Newcastle, Dodsworth ; London, Simpkin & Mar- 
shall..—Among the means by which a love of 
natural history may be induced and cultivated, and 
at the same time the knowledge of its objects ex- 
tended, there is scarcely one more efficient, and 
certainly none so agreeable, as those local ‘‘ Field 
Clubs,” which are now becoming numerous through- 
out the country. These periodical meetings of 
persons engaged in the same delightful pursuits, 
the easy interchange of thought and information, 
when surrounded by every source of rational cheer- 
fulness, must conduce as much to the fostering of 
the kindly feelings of friendship as they do to the 
enlargement of the minds and the extension of the 
knowledge of those who assemble for such agree- 
able and useful objects. Of the two associations 
whose ‘Transactions’ stand at the head of this 
notice, that of Tyneside has now been esta- 
blished for more than eight years; and, from its 
publication, it is evident that it has been very ac- 
tively and usefully occupied. The other, esta- 
blished at Malvern, is of more recent institution, 
but bids fair to carry out its mission very satisfac- 
torily. Many of these associations have led to the 
formation of museums of local natural history and 
antiquities ; and it is not easy to over-estimate the 
value of such repertories of the most interesting 
objects in these two departments of knowledge, to 
be found in the respective neighbourhoods or dis- 
tricts. It has too often happened that, by aiming 
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at‘a more-extensive plan than would ‘legitimately 
belong ‘to these local repositories, and rendering 
them the storehouses of a great miscellaneous ac- 
cumulation of the products of all countries, these 
institutions have signally failed, and become com- 
paratively useless ; and we cannot do a more essen- 
tial.service to the promoters of similar associations 
than by urging upon their consideration the follow- 
ing sensible remarks of Prof. John Phillips, at the 
close-of his address to the Malvern Field Club :— 
‘«T earnestly advocate and petition for the forma- 
tion of an entirely local Museum at Malvern. 
Sueh an institution there would prove of the utmost 
value; it is not so easy to establish as may be 
imagined. Whoever has the charge of it will have 
difficulty, exeept it be made a fundamental law— 
aninvariable statute—to keep the Museum to its 
narrow but useful purposes. You will be offered 
curiosities from every land,—trifles from every sea; 
I intreat you to refuse all but what is the growth 
of your own beautiful Malvernia, or the gift of 
your own Palzozoicand Mesozoic seas. Resolutely 
refuse to contend with larger communities, to adopt 








A History of the Turks, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By John M‘Gilchrist. (Black- 
wood.)—This is a neatly executed compilation, de- 
tailing the more prominent events of Turkish His- 
tory, from the origin of the Ottoman race to the 
surrender of Kars. Mr. M‘Gilchrist tells his story 
with energy, and prophesies for the Ottoman Em- 
pire a happy era of peace, ‘‘a great and glorious 
future” of trade, industry, wise government, and 
social concord, 

The Popular Lecturer ; containing Lectwres de- 
livered in Mechanics’ Institutions, Atheneewms, cc. 
Reported by Henry Pitman. Vol. I. (Manchester, 
Heywood.)—There was -formerly in existence a 
serial devoted to the publication of lectures. After 
some years, it was discontinued; but the vacancy 
thus left seemed to be felt by a considerable class 
of readers. Mr. Pitman, therefore, has undertaken 
to repeat the attempt, in a new form and under 
a new management. The publications of seven 
months have now been collected into a volume,— 
Mr. Pitman’s plan having succeeded to an extent 
at least not discouraging. Most of the lectures— 


otherwise the vomiting necessary for its removal 
may not be induced in consequence of the insen- 
sibility of the stomach.”—We recommend every 
clergyman, country gentleman, intelligent farmer, 
and schoolmaster, to have this useful manual. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by Him- 
self, &c. With Illustrative Notes. By Henry 
Flanders. (Triibner & Co.)—We imagine that by 
the present generation Cumberland’s Memoirs are 
known to exist rather than are read. They are 
among those contributions to the history of a re- 
markable time which will have their turn and 
re-turn. The fact, too, of their being just now 
reprinted in America is significant; though, for the 
| Transatlantic public, a much better editor might 
| easily have been found than Mr. Flanders. If he 
| knows the modern books from which amusing and 
characteristic illustrations might have been derived, 
he has had recourse to very few of the number. To 
instance,—a lively note or two might have been 





| 


less definite objects. Have the courage to decline | derived from Madame d’Arblay’s Diary. When we 
to accept any specimens whatever that do not ac- 


reported upon the ‘‘ phonographic system”—are 
given without condensation; a few, however, have 





tually belong to your own district.” 

Popular Garden Botany. By Agnes Catlow. 
(Reeve.)—A nother of Mr. Reeve’s so-called popular 
books, which, however, is only suitable for very 
young ladies. Miss Catlow has executed her share 


of the task pleasantly enough, and is not answer- | 


able for the wretched plates, which spoil her work 
— plates in the conventional style of ordinary 
ladies’ flower-painting, without a trace of the 
vigour of nature. 

British Poisonous Plants. 
Illustrated with 28 coloured Plates, transferred 
from the ‘ English Botany.’ (Sowerby.)—This is 
a timely and well-executed little book, and cannot 
be too widely distributed. Such a work has long 
been a desideratum. The extension of a ‘popular 
knowledge of those common plants, whether native 
or usually cultivated in the gardens, which possess 
distinct poisonous qualities, must tend to diminish 
those cases, unhappily too numerous, of accidental 
death from ignorantly eating such deleterious 
matters. The illustrations require no further re- 
commendation than the mere statement of the fact 
that they have been “transferred to stone from 
the original plates in the English Botany.” The 
author has purposely and judiciously avoided all 
unnecessary scientific terms in his descriptions of 
the different species; and it will, we doubt not, be 
extensively useful to non-scientific persons. We 
think weshall probably do good by offering to our 
readers the following practical passage from the 
Introduction :—‘ In all cases of poisoning, or sus- 
pected poisoning, medical assistance ought to be 


as quickly obtained as possible ; but as the action | 


of the deleterious substance is often so rapid as to 
produce injuries that no after-treatment can effec- 
tually remedy, no time should be lost in endeavour- 
ing to counteract the evil. It isan unfortunate 
circumstance, that in most accidental instances of 
vegetable poisoning, the quantity taken into the 
stomach is considerable, and this especially where 
the article has been substituted for food or its 
ordinary accompaniments; and that it is, at the 
same.time, less open to the administration of anti- 
dotes than most mineral substances, whose danger- 
ous qualities may often be neutralized, or even 
altogether removed by chemical means. Under 
all circumstances an emetic should be given, where 
the patient is capable of swallowing, or vomiting 
excited by tickling the inside of the throat or back 
of the -mouth with a feather. Where no other 
emetic is at hand, two or three teaspoonfuls of 
mixed mustard, stirred in half a pint of warm 
water, will generally answer the purpose. When 
the poisonous matter occasions vomiting, it should 
be encouraged to the utmost by frequent draughts 
of warm water, * * and when the sickness ceases, 
after the discharge of the poison by this means, a 
cup or two of strong coffee or black tea will be 
beneficial. When the poison is of the narcotic 
class, the stupefaction and tendency to sleep which 
it occasions, should be checked by hurrying the 
patient about, pouring cold water upon the head, 


By Charles Johnson. | 


| read in these Memoirs of the ‘‘suite” which ac- 
| companied the Author of ‘The West Indian’ and 


| his daughters to Spain, including a hair-dresser, 
| we remember how the Author of ‘Cecilia,’ who 
fancied (or was led to believe) the dramatist 
bitterly jealous of the notice she excited at 
Brighton, paid him off, by slyly diarizing, for the 
edification of her ‘‘ heart’s Susan,” how the Misses 
Cumberland had been hissed at the play, owing 
to the immoderate height of theirfeathers! Other 
| touches and traits in the Burney “Diary” link 
Cumberland with the Streatham set and those 
whom Sir Joshua Reynolds drew round him, and 
complete the picture of one who, while biographiz- 
ing himself, grew irritable in disproof of the charge 
of irritability which had been brought against 
him. His uneasy and saddening self-reference— 
unequalled, possibly, save in the ‘ Memoirs of Sir 
Egerton Brydges’—imparts a certain character to 
these Memoirs, which, in addition to the anecdotes 
of old plays and old actors, and the details of Spanish 
| travel they contain, gives them relish. There was 
| talent enough in Cumberland to have precluded 
this morbid sensitiveness: the latter, however, is 
sometimes inevitably physical, and not, as many 


| 


have assumed it to be, the unconscious terror of 


conscious imposture. Cumberland’s plays may not 
be the truest to life or nature that exist,—but 
they have power, sentiment, andcharacter. Some 
of his scattered verses almost rise to the height 
of classic satire, and in their terseness and point 
go far to justify the high praise of him as ‘‘ the 
| Terence of England” in Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation.’ 
| His character of ‘‘ Affectation,” for instance, has 
been got by heart and quoted by hundreds who 
have forgotten who it was that denounced 
The lisping prattle and the mincing gait. 

—His ‘Observer,’ though belonging to a form of 
literature which may be described as perfected 
and exhausted by its inventors, contains good 
papers. Towards the close of his life Cumberland 
amused himself by writing a sacred poem, ‘Cal- 
vary,’—carefully (the considerate man!) keeping 
off Milton’s ground, but absolutely fancying him- 
self another Milton:—and in putting together 
these Memoirs, he soothed his bitterness of spirit 
by imagining that he had confided the fame of 
one of England’s worthies, underprized and mis- 
understood during his lifetime, to ‘‘ the adaman- 
tine casket of immortality.” 

The Doctrine of the Moon’s Rotation considered, 
in a Letter to the Astronomical Censor of the Athe- 
neum. By J. L. Mac-Elshender. (Edinburgh, H. 
Armour.)—The author apparently writes to us 
because our comments are the only, or the earliest, 
account of the discussion which he saw. We are not 
disposed to make any further comment, especially 
on so wordy a tract as the one before us. The point 
is an old one. It arises from time to time, and is 
put down in the opinion of all except those who 
are put down. Then come Harvey and Jenner, 
Copernicus and Galileo, and the thing goes to rest. 
We abide by our opinion that a nose cannot first 
point north and then south without a right-about- 





and using every means of excitement possible ; as 


face. 


been abridged. The matter is, naturally, varied; 
the style less so, for there seems an affinity among 
lecturers. Nevertheless, a good deal of difference 
is discernible between the language of the Rev. 
Mr. Richardson, who lectured ‘On the Habits of 
the People,’ at Manchester, and that of Prof. A. 
J. Scott, who discoursed, in the same city, ‘On 
the History of Literature, Science, and Art, from 
1450 to 1603.’ The range of subjects includes 
History, Biography, the Fine Arts, Science, Me- 
| chanics, and details of Social Economy,—treated, 
from various points of view, by Mr. Chadwick, 
| Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Turnerelli, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Stanley, and Mr. J. D. Morell. Thus, Mr. 
Fairbairn has two admirable lectures ‘On Steam,’ 
—Mr. Morell one ‘On the Study of Intellectual 
Philosophy,’—Mr. J. G. Grant one ‘On the Life 
of Columbus,’—Mr. Chadwick one ‘On the Sanitary 
Question,’—while other lecturers take the ‘ English 
| Language’—‘The Works of Oliver Goldsmith’— 
‘The Russian People’ — ‘The Working Man’s 
Health’— ‘The Actual Condition of Art’—for 
| popular illustration. We see enough vitality in 
this idea to secure for Mr. Pitman’s serial a per- 
manent and positive success, provided the work is 
edited with liberality and judgment. The lecture- 
room is too often the arena of superficial flippancy 
| and ignorant dogmatism,—the platform being occu- 
pied by a pert and garrulous declaimer, and “the 
| body of ‘the. hall” by credulous folk, ready at any 
| time to accept an entertainment—a comic song, or 
| amateur theatricals—instead of a lecture. Much 
| information may be dispensed, and much thought 
rendered active, by the honest and intelligent 
lecturer. This induces us to commend Mr. Pit- 
man’s volume, as likely to make lecturers more 
earnest, and audiences more critical. 

Peebles and its Neighbourhood, with a Run on 
Peebles Railway. (W. & R. Chambers.) — 
Peebles is a town on the Tweed, recently enli- 
vened by the opening of a railway to Edinburgh. 
Seventy years since, the intervening country was 
usually traversed on horseback, by well-armed 
riders. Then, a two-wheeled “caravan.” was put 
on the road, and a more imposing “‘ fly,” “ green 
picked out with red, with three yellow wheels, 
and a black one!” This machine journeyed to 
Peebles in one day, and back to Edinburgh in 
another. It was succeeded by a stage-coach proper, 
superseded in its turn by a railway, which has sti- 
mulated the people of Peebles, and, more particu- 
larly, the author of this little handbook. He in- 
vites new-comers to Tweeddale, naming as induce- 
ments, trout, antiquities, historical associations, 
and picturesque scenery. Ancient Roslin, the 
burial-place of ‘‘ twenty barons bold,” is pointed 
out on the way to Peebles, ‘‘embowered in the 
pastoral regions of the South of Scotland.” ‘Of 
the earliest condition of Peebles nothing is known,” 
in which respect it differs little from the rest of 
the world. The compiler of the guide-book has 
done his best to allure the angler and the anti- 
quary to the little Tweeddale town, collecting the 
legends and the gossip of ages, and “ picking 
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out” the chapters with tasteful woodcuts. Visitors 
to Peebles will, of course, run and read with this 
companion on its railway, and explore the neigh- 
bourhood, the Lyne camp, the Black Dwarf’s 
Cottage, the King’s Meadows and Cardrona. 

Who wrote the Waverley Novels? being an 
Investigation into certain mysterious Circumstances 
attending their Production, dc. (Effingham Wil- 
son.)—Here is an attempt to prove that the great 
Romancer of modern times was only one of a firm 
of three, two of which never cried out, never 
claimed their share of the gain, either when the 
arch-manufacturer was alive or after his death. 
These exercises of ingenuity are to be numbered 
among the tributes to Fame.—Our author’s testi- 
mony as judicial evidence is worth little. Mr. Edgar 
M‘Culloch, of Guernsey, a cousin of Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, deposes ‘‘that it was generally thought in her 
family that she had supplied many of the anecdotes 
and traits of character which Sir Walter Scott 
worked up in the Scotch novels.” 
Trinity College, Dublin, who knew the Scotts, as 





“R. E. B, of | 


he tells us, intimately, avers that Thomas always | 


seemed to have a much more brilliant intellect 
than Walter.” But Dr. G and Colonel 
WwW are the ‘‘great guns” :—They were out 
in Canada with the Thomas Scotts: they testify 
to having seen Mrs. Thomas Scott sitting at her 
desk and writing no one knew what. They 
authenticate an army list of officers of the 70th 
regiment, quartered in Canada from 1818 to 1824 








—from which they insinuate that the two Scotts | 


got the names of Sir Walter’s dram. pers. Cer- 


19, 15, and 7, as the average for each individual 
in England, Scotland and Ireland. It may con- 
sole the lovers of'old customs to know that though 
the Irish are becoming disloyal to Valentine’s 
Day, in England and Scotland the number of 
Valentines is annually increased. Three millions 
of book packets passed through the Post Office 
last year. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Whately, Svo. 108. 6d. cl. 

Banim’s Smuggler, new edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Bazancourt’s Crimean Expedition, trans. by Gould, 2 vols. 2°. cl. 

Beaumarchais and his Times, trans. by Edwards, Vols. 1 & 2, 218. 

Bible Stories for Young Children, 10th edit. square, 3s. 6d. cl. 

slunt’s Lectures on Study of Early Fathers, 2nd edit. vo. 4s. 6d. 

3ohn’s Classical Library, ‘ Quintilian’s Oratory. Vol. 2.’ 5s. cl. 

3ohn’s Illustrated Library, * Walton’s Angier, by Jesse,’ 5s. cl. 

3ohn’s Standard Library,* Guizot’s Civilization, Vol. 3,’ 38. Gd. cl. 

ohn’s French Memoirs, * Duke of Sully, Vol. 1,’ 3s. 6d. cl. 

oucher’s Manna in the Heart—79th to 150th Psalm, er. 8vo, 78. 6d, 

3unyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, by Hare, cr. svo. 38 cl. 

Candlish’s Christian’s Sacrifice, royal 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Cockburn (Lord), Memorials of his Time, 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Cocks & Co.’s Standard English Songs, by Warren, 4to. 68, bds. 

Cornford’s Missionary Reminiscences, fe. Svo, 28, cl. 

Creative Week, fe. 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 

Curling’s Camp Club in the Crimea, post &vo. 10s, 6d. cl, 

De Girardin’s Stories of an Old Maid, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Favourite Story Book for Little Folk, 5th edit. square, 3s. 6d. cL 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature, 3rd edit. 16mo. 1s, 6d. cl. 

Goethe’s Faust, Part 1, trans. by Peithmann, 2nd edit. 12mo, 38, cl. 

Grandineau, Conversations Familiéres, 11th edit. 12mo 3s. cl. 

Guide to Paper Flower Making, with Patterns, fc. svo. 18. swd. 
ow a Penny became 1,0001. 12mo. 18.cl. 

Hughes’s Specimens of English Poetry, 5th edit. 12mo. 38. 6d. cl. 

In Honorem—Songs of the Brave, cr. 8vo 78. 6d. cl. gil 

Jenning’s Social Delusions concerning Wealth and Want, 4g. cl. 

Kidd’s Song: Birds, ‘ The Skylark,’ 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Lamp of Life, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 





| Monro’s Sacred Allegories, fe. Svo. 98. cl. 


tainly, it is convincing to find Browne, Howard, | 
Campbell—and even such strange Scottish names | 


as Donald and John in both lists!—Yet we are 
still among the incredulous. With regard to the 
rapidity with which the novels were written, and 
the small leisure which Sir Walter had notoriously 
at his disposal, we might refer the ‘ Investigator” 
to Basil Hall’s exact calculation on the subject, 
published in the diary supplied by him to Lock- 
hart, were the matter worth arguing seriously. 


We might recall the late confession published by | 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton of the very small time 
given by him every day to putting his works on 
paper. We might cite the astounding productive- 
ness of Mrs. Gore, in the days when fashionable 
novels could not be produced fast enough. Or, to 
change the world of art, we might advert to the 
mere pen-work of such a MS. as Handel’s ‘ Israel’ 
(full score), or of Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’—each 
the work of only three weeks. Instance and parallel, 
however, would be thrown away. 

The Great Arctic Mystery. By ior SvpPBovdo- 
pevot. This is an energetic protest against the pay- 
ment to Dr, Rae of the Government reward of 
10,0007. for ‘‘ ascertaining the fate” of the Erebus 
and Terror, and their crews. The writer's position 
is, simply, that Dr. Rae has not discovered their 
fate, and that, possibly, they still exist, domesti- 
cated among the Esquimaux.—Another writer 
follows on the same side, in Arctic Rewards 
and their Claimants ; but his manner is harsh and 
unpersuasive. — In Specimens of an Authorized 
Translation from the French, Mr. A. Hayward 
endeavours to give a personal dispute the interest 
of a public controversy. —Literary polemics are also 
carried on in Macaulay on Scotland : a Critique, 
and in Thomas Aikenhead, an Historical Review, 
in relation to Mr. Macaulay and the Witness, by 
John Gordon.—Mr. Dockray, in A Conjectural 
Restoration of the Lost Dialogue between Two Furies, 
by Mr. Thomas Browne, does not tell us how far 
he is serious and how far merry. His “ internal 
evidence” would prove the ‘‘ restoration” to be a 
conversation of Plato, or a scene from Plautus, 
as credibly as a dialogue by Sir Thomas More.— 
Certain Jottings on Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
and A Catalogue of Books published in the United 
Kingdom, during the year 1855, complete this 
list of literary varieties.—We may add, supple- 
mentarily, The Second Report of the Postmaster 
General on the Post Office, stating that four hundred 
and fifty-six millions of letters passed through 
the British Post Office in 1855, or sixteen for 
every person in the United Kingdom. The English 
it seems write more letters than the Scotch, and the 
Scotch more than the Irish;—the proportions being 





Mr. Barnacles and his Boat, oblong, 58. bds. 

Murray’s Handbook for Northern Italy, 6th edit. 12s. cl. 

Paget’s Owlet of Owlstone Edge, 2nd edit. fe, 8vo. 3s. 6d. gh - 
Railway Library, * Love and Ambition,’ fe. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Rowe’s Perambulation of Forest of Dartmouth, illust. 2nd ed. 6s. 6d. 
Schiller’s Song of the Bel], trans by Merivale, fe. 8vo. 18. cl. swd. 
There is no such Thing as a Trifle, square, 3s. cl. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN ARCILEOLOGY. 


A paper in the Atheneum of the 12th of Janu- 
ary, headed ‘The New Discoveries in Guate- 
mala,’ and bearing my signature, induced Dr. 
Scherzer, the distinguished traveller, to address to 
me a letter, in which he gives some valuable infor- 
mation about hisexpedition to Central America, but 
refers more particularly to his exploration of the 
ruins of Quirugua. He wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, that so far from being a failure, it was 
pre-eminently successful, as he had even pointed 
out for purchase to the Trustees of the British 
Museum three of the most interesting and port- 
able fragments ;—unfortunately, the arrangements 
could not be completed, owing to some difficulty 
with the proprietor of the ground upon which the 
ruins are situated. They had not been visited by 





versity Library of Guatemala, written in 1721 by 
the Dominican monk, Francesco Ximenes, curé 
of the village of Chichicastenango, in the Altos of 
Guatemala, and entitled ‘ Historia de la Provincia 
de San Vincente de Chiapas y Guatemala, com- 
puesta por el R.P. Provincial General Fr. Fran- 
cesco Ximenes de la Orden de Predicadores,’ has 
long been known to everybody in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the history of Guatemala. 
It was largely used by Pelaez in his work entitled 
‘Memorias para la Historia del Antiguo Reyno de 
Guatemala,’ printed at Guatemala in 1852, in 
which an account of it is given in Vol. 2, p. 284, 
together with a summary of its contents. It is in 
two divisions, and was intended to be in five 
volumes, but only four were written,—the first 
division, in three volumes, containing a history of 
the conquest, the settlement of the Dominicans in 
Guatemala, and many interesting details on Ethno- 
logy and Natural History. The second division 
consists of a comparative grammar of the three 
principal languages, a catechism and confesionario 
in Kachiquel and English, and the old history of 
the Indians in Quiché and English. This latter 
treatise forms the most interesting part of the 
work. It professes to relate the origin of the 
natives of Guatemala, and it purports to be trans- 
lated from the Quiché language into Spanish, ‘ Las 
Historias del Origen de los Indios de esta Provincia 
de Guatemala, traduzido (sic) de la Quiché en la Cas- 
tellana.’ This is the portion copied by Dr. Scherzer, 
and which he is now preparing for publication, 
with a translation and notes, under the auspices of 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences. But that Spanish 
writers have always been acquainted with the 
existence and nature of this manuscript is abso- 
lutely proved by the subjoined extract from the 
‘Teatro Critico Americano,’ composed at the close 
of the last century. ‘‘ Indeed,” says Dr. Paul 
Felix Cabrera, ‘‘in the Dominican convent of this 
city (Guatemala), there are some learned manu- 
scripts, in six folio volumes, that were written by 
Father Francesco Ximenes, relative to the con- 
quest of this province, the progress of religion, and 
the apostolic fathers whodisseminated Christianity. 
In the first volume he has given a history of the 
creation of the world as believed by the Indians 
of Chiapa : to ascertain this from the natives cost 
him a great deal of labour, for he so expresses him- 
self. Such a document will add much to the fame 
of Don Ramon Ordonez, who, I am told, has intro- 
duced it into his work, ‘ Del Cielo y de la Tierf&,’” 
(Cf. ‘ Description, &c. of Palenqué,’ by Antonio 
del Rio, London, 4to. 1822, p. 110.) Thus much 
established, some additional account of this MS., 





any foreigner for the last fourteen years, and Dr. 


Scherzer inadvertently claims credit, conjointly | 


with Dr. Wagner, for having been the first Euro- 
pean who ever saw them. Catherwood, the cele- 
brated English artist who accompanied Stephens 
to Central America, paid them a hasty visit in 
1840, but saw only a very small portion of the 
ruins, idols, sacrificial altars, &c., discovered by 
Scherzer and Wagner. ‘The mission to Peten was 
relinquished on the urgent representation of the 
Governor of Belize, Mr. Stephenson, whoconsidered 
the enterprise as impracticable and not likely to 
lead to any result at that season of the year. The 
proposition to the Trustees of the British Museum 
to undertake it at a more promising time was 
declined on the ground of the great expense. 

Another part of Dr. Scherzer’s letter refers to 
the alleged discovery of the Ximenes Manuscript 
by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. Scherzer is 
anxious to establish—first, that it was he who 
discovered this manuscript, considered lost for a 
long time, and secondly, that he had used it 
already in June 1854, a whole year before the 
Abbé. The second point will be conceded at once, 
and full credit ought to be given to him for the 
persevering industry which he displayed in the 
decipherment of this valuable record. But as 
regards the first point, his own discovery of the 
manuscript, Dr. Scherzer is evidently mistaken. 
Neither he nor Bourbourg discovered the manu- 
script. Indeed, it needed no discoverer, as Mr. 
Squier has shown in Norton’s Literary Gazette 
{March 15, 1855). 

The existence of the manuscript in the Uni- 


with a summary of its contents, may not be con- 
sidered here out of place ;—the source when- ; I 
| derive my information being a masterly artic in 
| the Ausland of July, 1855,—portions of which I 
| translate freely. 

The manuscript in question, and indeed all the 
manuscript treasures of the Guatemala Library, 
such as the Dictionaries of the Quiché, Kachiquel, 
and Zutugil Languages, are in wretched condition: 
nobody cares for them ; and it is to be feared that 
fifty years hence they will have utterly perished. 
There is only one power in the world of sufficient 
influence to acquire the manuscripts, viz., the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome; and the 
writer suggests the propriety that its members 
should interfere in the interest of'science to save 
these precious records from total loss. 

The old Quiché Chronicle, as reported by 
Ximenes, begins with the creation of the world, 
narrates the history of man primeval, the mi- 
gration of the Quiché tribes to Guatemala, and 
the establishment of the Quiché empire, which 
would thus appear to be coeval with the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century of the Chris- 
tian era. The Quiché must therefore have con- 
sidered the world’s age to have begun only from 
200 to 250 years previously to the time when 
the Spanish conquerors, led by Alvarado, appeared 
and roasted the reigning sovereign of Guatemala 
alive. In speaking of an old and a new world, 
we mean an old known, as distinguished from a 
newly-discovered one. But our hemisphere is an 
old world in another sense besides. The more 
our knowledge of the East advances, the stronger 
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becomes our conviction that human culture is very 
ancient. Fifteen hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era we encounter the three mightiest Egyptian 
dynasties, the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth, terminating with the conqueror Ramses 
Miamen. These dynasties were preceded by the 
uncertain epoch of the re-expulsion ofa subjugating 
race—the mysterious Shepherd Kings; from the 
anterior invasion of these nomads to their expul- 
sion, another period of several hundred years had 
elapsed. The old empire of Memphis, compre- 
hending twelve dynasties, had flourished before 
the invasion of the Hyksos. Chronology varies 
as to Menes, and places him alternately in the 
sixth and in the fourth millennium before the Chris- 
tian era. The only point, however, which has 
been established with anything like certainty, by 
the concurrent researches of Lepsius, Bunsen, and 
De Rougé is, that the great Pyramids of the fourth 
dynasty were in existence at least thirty centuries 
before Christ. 

The western continent, or rather its culture, is 
young if measured by our chronology :—generally 
speaking, it counts only three or four great centres 


of civilization, —the Empire of the Incas, the | 


Muysca dominion on the table-land of Bogota, 
the Mayastates of Yucatan, and the Empire of the 
Nahuatl nations. Respecting Peru, which in 
cultivation never fully equalled the Mexican Con- 
federacy of the times of Cortez, Prescott has shown 
that the oldest historical record—viz., the Dynastic 
Succession up to Mango Ccapac—does not extend 
beyond the year 1300. 
Aztec nations are already somewhat older, but 
even Ixtlilxochitl, the historian of Tezcuco, places 
the appearance of the god Quetzalcoatl on earth, 


or rather upon the table-land of Mexico, about the | 


time of the advent of Christ, but qualifies his 
statement by adding that the stair-pyramid of 
Cholula had then already been in existence. 
However, Quetzalcoatl is neither an historical 
figure nor Ixtlilxochitl an authority on matters of 
chronology. The erection of the Holy City Tula 
is placed by him in the year 558 after Christ, and 
the commencement of the Chichimek immigration 
in the year 963. 
bably founded between 1130 and 1141, 
remained insignificant for a long time. 
Chichimeks soon adopted the superior culture of 
the Toltecs and their language, the Nahuatl. 
The Nahuatl and the Aztec languages are therefore 
identical. The emigration of the Toltecs continued 
meanwhile, and extended as far south as Nicaragua. 
Gil Gonzalez, the first discoverer, found there in 
1522 a scattered tribe, who stated that they had 
immigrated from Anahuac, who spoke the same 
language, used the same hieroglyphics, the same 


almanac, and had the same religious rites as the | 


Mexicans. In this Peter Martyr and Gomara, 
Oviedo and Benzoni coincide. The latter had paid 


a visit to the country during the first half of the | 


sixteenth century. This Aztec tribe, the Niquiran, 
is still to be met with, and Squier (‘ Nicaragua,’ 
II., 316) gives a column of Niquiran and Aztec 
words, whence it appears that the Niquiran spoke 
only a corrupted Nahuatl, which was distinguished 
from the mother language by their dropping the 
1, n, i, at the end of the words. It is, therefore, 
a mistake to assume the Aztec culture to have 
advanced from south to north, instead of the reverse 
direction. Could reliance be placed on Ixtlilxochitl 
(ibid., I., 33), this Nicaraguan immigration would 
appear to have been the result of the shock 
received by the Toltecs from the Chichimeks, and 
which drove them in a southerly direction. If the 
Aztec language extended so far south-east as 
Nicaragua, we need not wonder that a tribe of the 
same family should be found in Guatemala,—a 
link, as it were, between the focus of Aztec 
culture and its south-eastern fragments in Nica- 
ragua. These were the Quiché tribes who im- 
migrated into Guatemala about 200 or 250 years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. More than a 
dozen languages are at present spoken in Guate- 
mala. The old Quiché Chronicle states expressly 
that only the languages of. the Quiché and of the 
Rabinaleros are related, but that they are totally 
different from the Kachiquel. The Quiché used 
the same almanac as the Mexicans,—namely, 


The traditions of the | 


The city of Mexico was pro- | 
but | 
The wild | 


twenty months of eighteen days and five supple- 
| mentary days, also a division of the week in thirteen 
| days. This is the almanac which was also used by 
| the Maya people, and the only record denoting a 
j high antiquity for Central American culture. 
Their temples, according to Ximenes, resemble 
| the stair-pyramids of Anahuac, upon which the 
| idols were placed in small chapels, and before 
| whom the prisoners of war were sacrificed upon 
;@ globular altar-stone. Like the Mexicans, 
| the Quiché sacrificed handsome slaves during 
| the great festivals of the year. These victims 
| were intended to represent the gods, and before 
suffering death had the greatest homage paid to 
them. All their desires were gratified, and they 
| enjoyed the largest immunities; ‘‘ and,” says 
| Father Ximenes, “if they chose to sit down by 
the side of the king, they were not restrained.” 
| All this indicates a common origin of the Quiché 
, and the Aztecs. Moreover, the Quiché call the 
empire or the city whence they received their 
| culture and constitution Tulan. A tract of country 
| which they inhabited for some time during their 
migration is called Tulanzu, or the Seven Caverns. 
This name resembles somewhat Tollantzinco, the 
old Toltec city. The Chichimeks also maintain 
that the country which they had inhabited previ- 
ously to their emigration had been called the 
; Seven Caverns, or Chicomoztoc (Ixtlilxochitl, I. 29, 
Tezozomoc, I. 2), Should more proofs be required 
| of the common origin of the Quiché with the 
nations revolving within the cultural sphere of 
old Anahuac (Table-land of Mexico), we might 
| add, that their state organism was wholly analo- 
| gous to that of the Aztecs. Like them, they pos- 
sessed within the monarchy an influential here- 
ditary, and in addition to it a kind of military 
non-hereditary nobility, distinguished officers to 
whom the guardianship of the frontiers was in- 
| trusted. Zurita (‘Chefs de la Nouvelle Espagne,’ 
p- 46) calls them Tec, Tecutzin, Teutley, and com- 
pares them very aptly with the Comendadores of 
the Spanish Orders of Knighthood, which had 
likewise been created for the purpose of guarding 
| the frontiers against the Arabs. 

The account as given by Ximenes in the Quiché 
Chronicle of the creation of the world, and of the 
| events of a pre-historic era, must be regarded, if 

genuine, as the work of Indian priests. Single 
traits, it is true, betray clearly that the doctrines 
of the Spanish missionaries and many Biblical 
legends were curiously blended with the heathen- 
| ism of the New World ; but, upon the whole, the 
legends of the Quiché must be pronounced to be 
original, and a certain grandeur cannot be denied 
| to their conceptions. They mention a number of 
Creators, who did the work conjointly. Neither 
the Sun and Moon nor the indigenous gods of a 
later date, had anything to do with it. Those 
| Creators, with their unexpressible, untranslateable 
names, seem to be personifications of natural 
powers, or, more properly speaking, of only natu- 
| ral phenomena; for one of the ‘‘Criadores” is 
called ‘‘Huracan,” and the other “ Heart of 
| Heaven” (Corazén de el Cielo). They have also 
| names for the Creator, like ‘‘ Heart of the Sea,” 
or ‘‘ Heart of the Lake” (Corazén de Laguna), or 
| ‘* Strong Serpent,”—the serpent being the symbol 
of fecundity, according to the ideas of Tropical 
| Americans. Earth, heaven and sea were created, 
| but neither the sun nor the moon gave light upon 
the universe ; all nature was listless, and void of 
motion ; no thunder was heard, and no wind swept 
; through the darkness. Now, Jepeu the Creator 
| appeared, and with him began the formation of 
| the living creature. First, animals were created ; 
| but when the Creators required these to talk and 
bow to them as deities, the animals were unable 
to comply with the demand, and men of wood 
were created in their stead. These, being likewise 
| unmindful of the Creators, were destroyed in their 
| turn. The attempts at creation are often repeated, 
but always unsuccessfully. The destruction of 
several ‘‘ Criadores” arrogantly mutinying against 
the sun and moon, though, properly speaking, 
neither of the two were in existence, is narrated 
at some length. The destruction planned for these 
demigods is of various kinds. Two of them are 
enticed into the infernal regions, where they 





are treated with cigars by the Princes of Hell 
(sefiores del infierno). At all events, the smoking 
of tobacco must be a very old invention, if the 
Central Americans considered it to have been 
indulged in at the time of the Creation of Man. 
Finally, the remaining ‘‘Criadores” succeeded 
in creating four pairs of man, which is the 
exact number of the Quiché tribes. There were 
also four progenitors, — the first of whom was 
named Balamquitze. During all this time the 
sun had not commenced to illumine the world, 
but the star Venus (/ujero), intended to herald the 
sun, had risen. The four progenitors now per- 
suaded the Quiché to emigrate; but they were fol- 
lowed by only three of the tribes, who, after long 
dreary wanderings, arrived at a mountain range, 
called ‘‘Tulanzu,” the seven hills, or hollows. 
When the four progenitors were created, the 
Quiché had no idols, either of stone or wood, nor 
did they know how to light a fire, and thus suf- 
fered much from cold. When, at last, they had 
invoked their idols (whence they got them is not 
stated), and had received fire, a hailstorm extin- 
guished it. Still, the sun would not make his 
appearance, and only the great star, with its 
promise, remained visible. Then the Quiché said, 
“Here we shall never see the sun rise,” and left 
Tulanzu, continuing their migration. When they 
had arrived at another mountain, the wandering 
Quiché tribes united and named the place the 
“Mountain of Promise” (cerro de el Mandato 6 
aviso). Again the great star rose, and they burned 
incense (copal), which they had brought from their 
old native country in the East. Now the sun arose, 
and spread joy everywhere, —but the first song 
came from the bird ‘‘ Queletza,”—‘‘ and the sun,” 
say the old traditions, rose in aspect like a man, 
and his warmth was not at all oppressive, and he 
had surely nothing in common with the sun who 
illumines the world now-a-days (porque no es cier- 
tamente este el Sol que alumbra ahora); nor was man 
then as large as at present, but much smaller. And 
when the sun appeared, the idols were transformed 
into stones; and in this manner the sun appeared 
to them in Mexico, as the country is called to-day.” 
One tribe, however, the Tepen Oliman, had re- 
mained in the original Eastern seats. Important 
institutions were now introduced into the new 
home. ‘The idols claimed the females of the beasts 
in the field, and of the fowls in the air, with a little 
blood of man to boot. The Quiché perforated their 
ears and scratched their elbows :—with the blood 
they smeared the mouth of the idol until it began 
to speak. This was the origin of the oracles. But 
the Quiché were not destined to live peaceably in 
the new country, for the natives marched against 
them, armed with arrows and shields. But Tohil 
and the other patron saints were mollified by their 
supplications, and wrought a miracle to disperse 
the enemy. At this epoch, the four progenitors 
disappear from among their people like Romulus, 
or they died, as it is stated in another passage, of 
old age, and are still called “the Reverend and 
Beloved Fathers.” It is further stated, that they 
were the first men who, in time of yore, came to 
Guatemala from the other side of the sea, from the 
East (que viniéron de la otra parte de el Mar, de el 
Oriente). Their sons departed, in an easterly di- 
rection, for the Empire of Nacxit, or Maxis, 
who, according to Ximenes, was a King of Co- 
mayagua, or Nicaragua. During their migration, 
they crossed a lake (y asi mismo pasaron sobre el 
mar). Prince Maxis gave them a political and 
religious organization. They had imported ‘from 
the other side of the sea” their writings, or the 
hieroglyphics of Tulan (y trajeron de la otra parte 
del Mar su escrituray pintura deTulan). The fourth 
generation since the arrival at Guatemala built the 
city of Izmachi, and fortified it at a later period. 
One of the surrounding tribes, called Ilocab in 
the Chronicle, had risen, but was soon put down; 
since which time the practice of sacrificing the 
prisoners of war became general, and its success 
must have been immense, inasmuch as the Chro- 
nicle dates from it the political power of the Quiché 
Empire. Under the fifth generation an important 
change was introduced into the Constitution, the 
number of noble families being increased from 
three to twenty-four. These twenty-four great 
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houses (Casas grandes) formed a kind of parlia- 
ment, without whose consent the king could con- 
clude no acts of any importance. The name was 
derived from the twenty-four buildings possessed 
by these families in the vicinity of the temple ; 
which buildings were, however, only inhabited 
during the fasts preceding the great religious fes- 
tivals of the year, which lasted a longer or a 
shorter period—often above two months—accord- 
ing to the decision of the priests learned in the 
stars. 
on their estates. 

Under the eighth generation the Kachiquels 
rose in rebellion, declared themselves independent 
of the Quiché, and established an independent 
empire. 
the throne when the Spaniards conquered the 
country. 


The most important parts of the Quiché Chro- | 


nicle are the genealogical tables. Balamquitze is 


mentioned as the first king. The twelfth king | 


reigned when the Conquistadores appeared, and 
put him to death on the stake (Cf. Herrera, ‘Indias 
Occid.’ Dec. III. lib. v. cap. 10). A thirteenth 
king is mentioned in the Chronicle after him. His 
sons, Don Juan de Rojas and D. Juan Cortes, 
who were baptized, as indicated by their names, 
received a life-rent from Charles the Fifth. It is 
not stated how long the kings reigned, but Xi- 
menes informs us-that the Indians generally allow 
forty years for the reign of each king, which is 
manifestly too much. The foundation of the 
Quiché Empire coincides with the appearance of 
Mango Ceapac in Cuzco. The Peruvians likewise 
count only thirteen kings or emperors until the 
arrival of the Spaniards; sothat Prescott will not 
allow, the beginnings of the empire of the Incas to 
be carried above the year 1300 (‘Conquest of Peru,’ 
i. 12). About this time the state of things in 
Anahuac was tolerably orderly, and a number of 
small states flourished : but it is not probable that 
the Quiché, on their last migration, came from the 
north-west. The Chronicle, so self-contradictory 
in many of jts parts, remains throughout consistent 
in the one point—-viz., that the Quiché immigrated 
from the east and from the coasts of the sea,— 
therefore probably from the Gulf of Honduras. 
But the greater part of the Indian local names in 
Guatemala are evidently of Aztec origin. It would 
be easy by way of hypothesis to account for an im- 
migration from the eastward into Guatemala, and 
the predominance of the Aztec language in the 
same quarter; but it is much more in keeping with 
sound criticism openly to confess that we possess 
as yet no certain data about the march of Central 
American culture,—nor concerning the collision of 
the various tribes with each other,—nor upon the 
proportion of the culture, claimed for them all, 
contributed by each tribe separately. 

What we know for certain is, that American 
history is very young, and its chroniclers very re- 
cent. The great migration of the Chichimeks to 
the Toltec State in Anahuac had only commenced, 
when the Norman discoverers of Greenland had 
already visited the eastern coasts of America as 
high as 41° N. lat. The only document indicating 
high antiquity for Central American nations is, as 
before stated, the almanac used by them all, with 
its curious cycles of fifty-two years. It was an 
heir-loom of very remote times, and the product of 
superior social relations, lying far behind the chro- 
nologically established events. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of these perplexities, 
it is satisfactory to know that the study of Central 
American antiquities is reviving; that many earnest 
labourers have again begun to plough this long- 
neglected field; and, when the same intelligence 
which has already unravelled the hieroglyphs of 
the Nile, and begun to decipher the cuneatic re- 
cords of the Tigris and Euphrates, shall be direct- 
ed, first to rigid criticism of the modern historical 
sources, and next to archeological analysis of her 
ancient monuments, we may rest assured that 
Science will yet restore much of the lost history of 
Ante-Columbian Guatemala. 


NicoLtaus TrRUBNER. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE understand that the Fellows of the Royal 
Society have been summoned to attend a Special 
General Meeting of the Society on Tuesday, June 
the 3rd, to consider a proposal from Government 
to give apartments to the Society in Burlington 
House. The occupancy of this very desirable 
locality, which we trust will be cordially approved 
by the Fellows of the Royal Society, will be a step 
towards bringing the chartered scientific Societies 
| of the metropolis in juxtaposition. 

The Scandinavian Society of Naturalists will 
| hold its seventh meeting in Christiania on the 12th 
| (18th of July next). Invitations have been issued 
to the naturalists of all countries in the names of 
| the Committee of Management. Intimations of 
| an intention to be present in Christiania should be 
forwarded to Chr. Hansteen, Professor of Astro- 
/nomy, Chr. Boeck, Professor of Physiology, or 
F. C. Faye, Professor of Medicine. These gentle- 
men form the Committee of Management; and 
they offer to place at the disposal of visitors every 
sort of information in their power. 

Mr. Murray defends himself and his translator 
of M. Montalembert’s ‘ Political Future of Eng- 
land’ from the charge of ‘‘ misfeasancé” advanced 
by a Correspondent last week.— 





** May 27. 

‘‘Montalembert’s work on England was first 
published in parts in a French periodical, called 
Le Correspondant, and afterwards collected and 
brought out in one volume. These two editions 
alone existed when the English translation was 
made. No passages or chapters contained in them 
| were omitted or suppressed in the English version. 
The passages which the reviewer in Fraser falsely 
asserts to have been wilfully suppressed, were 
added by the author afterwards in an edition which 
if styled by him the second was in reality the third. 
Whether second or third makes no difference as to 
Fraser's accusations, which are equally unfounded 
in fact. Iam, &c., JoHN Murray.” 

A bright day, good company, select music, and 
a marvellous display of fruits and flowers—grapes, 
pine-apples, peaches, nectarines, and strawberries 
—roses, dahlias, tulips, pelargoniums, and azaleas, 
contributed to the success of the first Flower Show 
of the season on Saturday last at the Crystal 
Palace. We have never seen a more beautiful or 
more charming exhibition. The concert of the 
previous day had not cooled the zest or wearied 
the attention of visitors;—and the Festival of 
Flora drew to the Palace the most brilliant com- 
pany of the present year. A thousand pounds 
had been set aside by the Crystal Palace Company 
fur distribution in prizes ; and the chief difficulty 
appeared to us how to choose the best out of so 
many specimens remarkable for excellence. A 
brilliant display of waterworks appropriately closed 
a true festal day. 

The first Flower Show of the Botanic Society 
took place on Wednesday in the Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, with unfavourable weather. 

The Founder’s Gold Medal for the encourage- 
ment of geographical science has been given to Dr. 
Kane of the United States, by the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The Patron’s Gold 
Medal has been awarded by the same Council to 
Dr. Barth, the distinguished African explorer. 

The Shakspeare books dispersed last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson brought excellent 
prices. Among the quarto editions of Shakspeare’s 
plays were the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 1600, 
which sold for 171. 5s. —‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
1600, 37/.—‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 1619, 
161.—‘ King Lear,’ 1608, 227. 10s.—‘ Richard the 
Third,’ 1598, 18/. 5s.—‘The Puritaine, or the 
Widow of Watling Streete,’ 1607, first edition, 
181. 15s.—a fine copy of the ‘Sonnets,’ 1609, 
partially in fac-simile, 41/.—‘ The Rape of Lucrece,’ 
1655, with the excessively rare portrait of Shaks- 
peare, 25/. 10s.—an imperfect copy of the first 
folio edition of 1623, with very early MS. notes, 
produced 397. Among: the miscellaneous pieces 
may be noticed, ‘Shylock’s Prophesie,’ 1607, 
which realized 101. 5s.—Armin’s ‘Two Maids of 
Mortlake,’ 1609, 51. 12s. 6d.—Davies’s ‘Micro- 
cosmos,’ 1603, 7/. 7s.—Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man 
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out of his Humour,’ 1600, an unknown edition, 
101.—‘The Masque of Augures,’ 1621, 12/,— 
Lodge’s ‘Wits Miserie,’ 1596, 51. 2s. 6d.—Sum- 
mer’s ‘ Last Will and Testament,’ 1600, 77. 18s.— 
the play of ‘Nobody and Somebody,’ with the 
woodcut mentioned in ‘The Tempest,’ 13/. 13s. 
On Saturday some books of a remarkable character, 
collected during the reign of James the First, were 
sold by the same auctioneers. The following may 
be cited among some of the more curious examples 
—Shakspeare’s ‘Rape of Lucrece,’ 1616, imperfect, 
231. 10s.—Shakspeare’s ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
491, 10s.—Weever’s ‘Mirror of Martyrs,’ 27/.— 
‘Alfagus and Archelaus,’ 30/.—England’s ‘ Heli- 
con,’ first edition, 31/.—‘Foole upon Foole: a 
Merriment,’ 25/. 10s. 

Dr. Giles writes in explanation :— 

** 15, Clarendon Villas, Notting Hill, May 29. 

“Tt is only this day that I have seen a notice in 
your paper of the delay which has attended the 
completion of King Alfred’s works, and I under- 
stand that it is the second notice. Allow me to 
reply to your Correspondent by stating that the 
person who engaged to issue the parts of King 
Alfred as they appeared, was compelled by pecu- 
niary misfortunes to emigrate to Australia, and it 
has not yet been discovered in whose hands certain 
portions of the work were deposited. It is hoped 
that this information will be obtained before the 
end of July, after which the work will rapidly be 
completed, and published by Mr. Bosworth, 215, 
Regent Street, who has already issued two volumes 
out of the three. Iam, &c., J. A. GILEs.” 

The state of the Decimal Coinage question is 
now as follows:—After the strong recommendation 
of one particularplan by two scientific Commissions, 
by a Committee of the House of Commons, and by 
a vote of the House itself, followed by the organi- 
zation of an association containing hundreds of 
parliamentary and hundreds of commercial names, 
and supported by the Bank of England,—Lord 
Palmerston appointed a Royal Commission, con- 
sisting of Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, and 
Mr. Hubbard, to consider the whole question. 
This Commission has now been at work some 
months; but none of its proceedings have been 
published. The plan so strongly supported is, as 
our readers know, that the present pound should 
be retained, but made to consist of 1,000 new 
farthings, or mils, instead of 960 of the present 
farthings. This plan retains the florin (100 mils), 
the shilling (50 mils) the half-shilling (25 mils). 
It also retains the copper coins, lowering their 
value 4 per cent., so that the sixpence (as it will 
still probably be called) is 25 mils instead of 24 
farthings. A new coin of 10 mils, the cent, very 
like 24d. of present money, completes the system. 
It is strongly contended that no change so simple 
as this is to be found among all the schemes which 
have been proposed. On the other hand, a 
strenuous few, but with very little support, have 
contended for systems which throw out thesovereign 
and the shilling, building up from the penny in one 
proposal, from the farthing in another. Surely it 
would be easier to keep the existing pound, the 
existing florin, shilling, and half-shilling all un- 
altered, and the minor coins at 4 per cent. less 
value, than to learn a new system in which the 
coins are }d., 24d., 2s. 1d., and 1/. 10d. ; or else 
one in which the new coins are }d., 1d., 10d., and 
8s. 4d. of our present money. The genius of Eng- 
lish reform is to alter as little as possible, and to 
keep as much of the old way as possible. A re- 
fabrication of all the silver cocnage is a thing which 
will never be done, except under the most urgent 
necessity. The shillings in circulation, piled one 
upon another, would make a rouleaw eighty miles 
high. The most prominent advocates of the 
farthing and penny schemes recognize the diffi- 
culty of recoinage, and propose that the new coins 
shall be gradually introduced, and the old ones 
gradually withdrawn. Thus, for a long period, 
we should have two different systems of payment, 
under what is presumed would be one system of 
reckoning, the new decimal system. Wedemand, 
in the name of common sense and common con- 
venience that the new system be one to which the 
coinage can be assimilated at once, so that people 
may pay as they count and count as they pay. 
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—We have heard nothing more of the advocates of 
the international coinage. 

A Correspondent, well known to us, writes :— 
‘“‘Having addressed yourself to many improper 
practices in publishing books in general literature, 
can you not, by animadverting, correct an evil 
that is extensively felt in another field? I have 


several ‘ Eton Grammars,’ not one of which is used | bound together at least by origin and offices as | 
Should not publishers take 


at that public school. 
care that advertisements are clearly worded upon 
this point, to prevent such complaints ?’—The 
question is a very proper question. An advertise- 
ment of an ‘ Eton Grammar,’ which is not in use 
at Eton, is a deception, of which no respectable 
publisher, we are sure, will think, after he has 
been warned of the fact stated by our Correspon- 
dent, 

The London street question grows more diffi- 
cult daily. In the centre of the city carriages im- 
pede, rather than assist, celerity of motion. 
Street and the Strand are nearly choked; even 
Regent Street is often impassable. We can walk 


from Wellington Street to Hyde Park Corner in| 


less time than we can ride. In driving to London 
Bridge we never venture on the nearest cut. The 
long round consumes less time. Indeed, we have 
reached such a pass, that Bayswater is further from 
London Bridge than Brighton. New streets— 
subways—something must be contrived, or London 
life will come to a dead lock. Mr. Hawkshaw pro- 
poses to cut a new thoroughfare from Cheapside to 
Long Acre, in a straight line, with subways for 
rails, one on each side the road,—each subway’con- 
taining a double line, one up, one down: one of 
these underground railways Mr. Hawkshaw pro- 
poses to continue under Long Acre, Leicester 
Square and Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner ; and 
the other from Long Acre, under Endell Street 
and Oxford Street, to Cumberland Gate. Whether 
this plan be the best possible, we do not affect to 
pronounce. At all events, it suggests the railway 


as the means of escaping from a state of block-up, | 


which no street widening could finally prevent ; 
and it offers a good trunk line, from which branches 
might in time run off to every suburb of London. 
A new rule for the transmission of books and 
other packets to British Colonies has been adopted 
by the Post Office authorities,—and embodied in 
the following regulation, which we record textually : 
—‘‘The recent regulation, permitting the regis- 
tration of books and other packets besides letters, 
will apply not only to packets transmitted by the 
post within the United Kingdom, but also to those 
addressed to any British colony or possession, 


Henceforward, therefore, such packets, whether | 


for places within the United Kingdom or for any 
British colony or possession, on which the ordinary 
postage is prepaid by stamps, together with a re- 
gistration fee of sixpence, may be registered.” 
Paris papers report the death and funeral of 
Augustin Thierry, one of the most distinguished 
writers of our time, and particularly popular in 
England as the historian of our Conquest. For 
more than twenty years Thierry had suffered from 


paralysis and partial blindness, the effect of over- | 


work ; but his intellect remained clear to the last 
hour. His remains were attended to the grave by 
nearly all that is left in Paris of the body of his 
contemporaries and compeers. 

The following notes on the Anakim have refer- 
ence to the report of the Syro-Egyptian meeting 
given in our number of the 24th inst, :— 

Clifton House, Exeter, May 26. 

I beg you will allow me to offer through 
your columns some observations on the Anakims 
of Scripture. That the Anakims and Philis- 
tines and all the peoples of Canaan were de- 
scended from the Africans we have reason to 
believe. ‘Ham isthe father of Canaan,” Gen. ix. 
18. Misraim, son of Ham, peopled Africa, and by 
a revulsion or emigrations over-ran and peopled 
Canaan, Gen. x. 13, 14, ‘‘Misraim begat * * 
Casluhim (out of whom came Philistim) and Caph- 
torim.” Amos ix. 7, ‘‘Have not I brought up 
Israel out of the land of Egypt? and the Philistines 
from Caphtor?” The best authorities, amongst 
them the map to Bagster’s English version of 
the Polyglott Bible, place Caphtor in the Delta of 
the Nile. The figures spoken of in your report 


Fleet | 


who bear the lotus on their garments are therefore 
likely to be the Caphtorim, the Philistim, or 
Anakim. Although the Anakims are so often 
| mentioned in the Bible and in connexion with the 
Philistines, whose origin is given, nothing is said, 
I believe, of their separate origin. I look on that 
as something towards my conviction that they were 


one people. It would appear that the extension 
of the Anakims to Hebron (Kirjath-arba), and 
; Debir, and Anab, and all the mountains of Israel 
| (Josh, xi. 21), was an usurpation,—and that when 
_ Joshua and Caleb drove them thence, they only 
| drove them back within their own proper limits. 
| If the Anakims and Philistines (Anakim and 
| Philistim ?) were not one and the same people 
| originally, they lived together and fought together 
in the time of the Jews as friends and brethren. 
The former being giants were the champions, 
warriors, and mighty men of the Philistines—and 
probably their porters and confidential servants, as 
we find them in the time of King David,—one of 
whom, Paarai, the Arbite, ‘‘which Arba was a 
great man among the Anakims” (Josh. xiv. 15), 
was one of David’s ‘‘mighty men.” In 1 Chron. 
ix. 17, Talmon and Ahiman, names of the Anakims, 
are among the porters who waited in the king’s 
gate. In Ezra, too, we find the name of Talmon 
in the list of the children of the porters who re- 
turned from the Babylonish captivity. 
Gath calls himself a Philistine (‘Am not I a 
Philistine?” 1 Sam. xvii. 8); but we read in 
Joshua that the Anakims lived in Gath as well as 
in the other cities of the Philistines. Most probably 
Goliath was an Anakim, for we read in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 22, that ‘‘These four (giants) were born to 
the giant in Gath, and fell by the hand of David, 
and by the hand of his servants.” Respecting the 
African or Ethiopian descent of the Anakim and 
Philistim, it appears to have been against them 
that King Asa of Jerusalem went out to fight, and 
are called Ethiopians,—(2 Chron. xiv. 12, 13) ‘‘and 
Asa and the people that were with him pursued 
them unto Gerar.” Now Gerar was a city of the 
Philistines, and Asa having defeated them and 
pursued them so far, the war was ended. He did 
not pursue them into Ethiopia! Candace (Acts 
| viii, 26, 27) was probably a queen of those people. 
She was not Queen of Ethiopia, only “of the 
Ethiopians.” 
entitled ‘The Rivers of Paradise and Children of 
Shem,’ there is a disquisition concerning the Ex- 
pedition of Sesostris into India. I have endeavoured 
to prove therein that the children of Anak are 


genitors formed part of the Expedition of Sesostris. 
Instead of looking for their names on the rocks or 
on the sculptures, I found a numerous list of them, 


Native Infantry, including, I believe, those of 
Shesh-nak, Ahim-nak, and Tal-nak—the names 
| of three sons of Anak, whom Caleb drove out of 
| Kirjath-arba, (Josh. xv. 14). A copy of my work 
referred to is in the British Museum and in each 
of the Universities according to law, and which 
may be consulted. 
Wm. Srieiine, Lieut.-Col. H.E.1.C.8. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—The EX- 
HIBITILON of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS IS NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock), One Shilling; 


Catalogues, One Shilling. 
BREscoTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 


JOHN 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to Trafalgar Square), 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
James’s Palace, daily, from Nine till dusk.—Admission 1s.; Season 
Tickets, 58. each, JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

The THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS b 
MODERN ARTISTS of the FRENCH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, 
at the Gallery, 121, Pall MalL—Admittance, 1s.; Season Tickets, 
5s.; Oatalogues, 6d. B. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10, 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Kaces 
of vt they &c. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, 4, and hailf-past 7, by Dr. 
G. Sexton ; anda new and highly-interesting Series of Lectures is 
now in course of delivery by Dr. Kaun, at half-past 8 every 
Bvening.—Admission, One Shilling. 








Goliath of | 


In a little work written by me, | 


numerous at this day in India, and that their pro- | 


all ending in nak, in the muster-rolls of the Bombay | 


Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. | 


_. ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Patron, H.R.H. PRINCE. Al. 
| BERT.—On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 4 and 9, the 
New, Grand, and Imaginative Series of Views, illustrating Bun. 
| yau’s Allegory of the PLLGRIM’S PROGRESS, with Descriptiye 
| Lecture by the Rev. J. B. Brastep.—On Tuesday, Thursday, and 
| Saturday, at 3, Lecture by J. H. Perper, Esq, on THE MOON 
CONTROVEKSY.—On the same days, at 4 and 9, the Historica} 
| Entertainment of KENILWORTH ; at 8, MUSICAL LECTURE 
| by G. Barker, Esq. ; and at 3°30 and 8°30, Performances by Maps. 
| MOISELLE Munpie on the Cither, and by Herr Zrirom on the 
| Child’s Mouth Organ.—All the other Lectures on CHEMISTRY, 
the ELECTRIC LIGHT, and PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY, as 
usual; daily exhibition of the New and Large Model of SEBAS. 
| TOPOL, mounting 2,000 guns and mortars.—Admission to the 
whole, 18. ; Children and Schools half-price. 


“< 





SCIENTIPIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—May 7.—D. Sharpe, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—‘On some supposed Foot- 
marks in the Millstone-grit of Tintwhistle, Mottram 
en Longdendale, Cheshire,’ by E. W. Binney, Esq. 
—‘On the Lignite Deposits of Bovey-Tracey, 
Devonshire,’ by Dr. J. G. Croker.—‘ Notice of 
some Appearances observed on draining a Mere 
near Wretham Hall, Norfolk,’ by C. J. F. Bunbury, 
Esq.—‘ Analysis of the Cleveland Iron Ore,’ by A. 
Dick, Esq.—‘ On the Occurrence of Coal near the 
| City of E-u in China,’ by the Rev. R. H. Cobbold, 
| forwarded from the Foreign Office. 








Society OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 22.— Earl 
Stanhope, President, in the chair.—A present from 
| Mr. William Satt of nearly 400 additional procla- 
mations was announced to the Meeting.—F. C, 
| Webb, M.D., and the Rev. W. Monkhouse were 
elected Fellows.—Mr. Bird exhibited several pho- 
tographic views of objects in Egypt.—Mr. Spence 
presented a gutta-percha cast of the remarkable 
seal of the City of Rochester, and exhibited an 
electrotype cast of the seal of Milo, Earl of Glou- 
cester.—Mr. Franks exhibited an ancient steelyard 
weight, of lead, cased with brass, ornamented with 
eight shields, the four upper ones charged with 
double-headed eagles displayed, the two lower with 
lions rampant.—Mr. G. Comer also exhibited a 
similar weight, the shields charged with a lion 
rampant.—Mr. B. Woodward exhibited three rude 
urns, of the Pagan Saxon period, found in Norfolk. 
Mr. Durrant Cooper read ‘ Notices of the Plague 
in England, from the year 1664 to 1669,’ derived 
from the correspondence of John Allin, physician 
of that day. 


Sratisticat.—May 19.—T. Tooke, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Albe- 
marle, J. F. Clarke, and A. Redgrave, Esqs. were 
elected Fellows.—Mr. Hendriks read a paper ‘On 
the Loss sustained by Government in granting An- 
nuities.’ In introducing his observations on thisim- 
portant question, the author arranged the topics for 
| discussion in the following order :—1. Introductory 
remarks, particularly with reference to the system 
of Life Annuity and Tontine Loans in the period 
antecedent to 1808. 2. An exposition of the 
Government Life Annuity plan, as introduced by 
_ Mr. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| 1808. Progress and amendments of the Govern- 
; ment Life Annuity plan from 1808 to 1829. 4. 

Financial Statistics and Results of the Govern- 

ment Life Annuities granted from September, 
| 1808, to January, 1829. 5. A review of the gene- 
| ral course of Legislation as connected with the 
| Sinking Fund, the principles of which were shown 
| to be fully applicable to the Life Annuity plans. 
| 6. An exposition of the Government Life Annuity 
| plan, as introduced by Mr. Goulburn, Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer, in 1828. 7. Financial Statistics 
| and Results of the Government Life Annuities 

granted from September, 1808, to January, 1829, 
| and March, 1855. The collective amount of stock 


| transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduction 





| of the National Debt, on account of Life Annui- 
ties, was shown to have amounted to about 
11,367,000/. in January, 1829; and to about 
| 30,152,000/. in March, 1855. In consideration 
of this transfer of perpetual stock, which cancelled 
perpetual interest, amounting in the aggregate to 
350,000/. as at January, 1829, and to 909,000/. as 
| at March, 1855, the Government had granted Life 
Annuities to the aggregate amount of 870,0002. 
as at January, 1829, and 2,718,000/. to March, 
1855. On the other hand, the amount of Life 


| Annuities expired was about 238,000/. to January, 
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1829, and about 1,681,000/, to March, 1855, leav- 
ing.a nett amount of outstanding immediate An- 
nuity of 632,000/. a year in 1829, and 1,037,0002. 
a year in 1855. The additional annual charge, 
above the corresponding charge if no Life Annui- 
ties had been granted by the Government, was thus 
ascertained to have been 282,000/. in 1829, and 
128,000/. in 1855, being the extess of life charge 
over perpetual charge. The results so estimated 
for each of the years comprised in the inquiry indi- 
cated a gross money payment in excess under the 
Life Annuity scheme, as. compared with what the 
payment would have been if the perpetual Annui- 
ties on capital stocks had not been cancelled ; or, 
in other words, if no Life Annuities had been 
granted, of 3,260,000/. to 1829, and 9,851,000/. to 
1855. Additional taxation and loans were required 
from the public, between the years 1808 and 1855, 
to provide for this extra charge. The money so 
required was thus directly withdrawn from profit- 
able employment in commercial and other pursuits; 
and the cost thereby incurred may, at 5 per cent. 
from 1808 to 1829, and at 4 per cent. from 1829 
to 1855, be taken at 1,500,000/. to 1829, and 
15,902,0001. to 1855. The liability under imme- 
diate and deferred annuities outstanding on Janu- 
ary the 5th, 1829; was estimated at 7,095,000/., 
and on. March the 31st, 1825, at 9,851,000J. 
Upon these data it was shown that the ultimate 
cost, as at January, 1829, of the redemption of 
11,367,0002. capital stock was 11,855,000/. in 
money. Further calculations of an elaborate cha- 
racter indicated that the actual price, at which 
the transfers to the Commissioners took place, was 
8,731,000. ; and the difference between this and 
the amount last referred to showed a balance of 
loss to the Government on the whole transactions 
from 1808 to 1829 of 3,124,000/.,—the ultimate 
price of redemption being thus 104} per cent., 
instead of 75, at which, according to the Govern- 
ment plan, it was assumed to have been cancelled. 
Similarly carrying the data down to 1855, it was 
shown that the costs, as at March 31st of that 
year, of the redemption of 30,152,000/. capital 
stock was 35,347,0001.,—that the actual price at 
which the transfer took place to the Commissioners 
was 26,077,000/.,—and that the difference between 
these two amounts represented the balance nett 
loss to the Government on the whole of life an- 
nuity transactions, from 1808 to 1855, to have 
been at least 9,270,000/.,—the redemption price 
having so far been 117} per cent., instead of 86 as 
calculated upon by the Government. The pre- 
ceding forms enly a brief abstract of the paper. 
There were many collateral. topics discussed in it, 
tending to show the impolicy of, and loss to the 
Government in, subjecting its financial system to 
the risks of life annuity business. The identity of 
the operation of the life annuity scheme of re- 
demption with that of the professedly discarded 
obligatory sinking fund principle, was then specially 
adverted to and explained ; and it was contended 
that all the objections which Parliamentary Com- 
mittees and financiers of eminence had proved to 
be valid as against the pledging of the country to 
keep up, under all circumstances, a definite and 
obligatory sinking fund, were equally so as re- 
garded life and other annuities, by which the 
Government is forced to keep up a succession of 
small sinking funds; and which, for various reasons 
inherent in the principles of the plan, lead to stock 
being ultimately cancelled at prices generally much 
higher than the prices at the time of transfer. 

Institution or Civin Enerngers.—May 13.— 
It. Stephenson, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The evening was entirely devoted to the discussion 
of Mr. Murray's paper ‘On the Progressive Con- 
struetion of the Sunderland Docks.’ 

Roya Institvution.— May 2.—The Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair.—‘ On the Ruminant 
Quadrupeds and the Aboriginal Cattle of Britain,’ 
by Prof. Owen. 

Soormry or Arts.—May 21.—T. F. Gibson, 
Esq., in the chair.—The following Members were 
elected: Capt. Thomas Miller, R.N., Col. George 
Twemlow, and Messrs. R. Bentley and A. Tylor. 





—‘ The British Silk Manufacture considered in its 
Commercial Aspects,’ by Mr. S. Winkworth. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. British Architects, 8. 
= Entomological, 8 - 
-- Royal Institution, 2—General Monthly Meeting. 
Turs. Linnean, 8. 
— Royal Institution, 3.—* On Photography,’ by Mr. Malone. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8—‘On the Manufacture of. Bricks by 
achinery,’ by Mr. Chamberlain. - : 
- Geological, &—*On the Keuper Sandstone, and its Fossils 
at Leicester, by Mr. Plant.—‘On the Keuper of War- 
wick and its Fossils,’ by Mr. Brodie.—* Un a New Genus 
of Fossil Cephalopoda, Diploceras,’ by Mr. Salter.—* On 
a New Orthoceras from China,’ by Mr. Woodward, 
Zoological, 3.—General. 


Royal, 4.—Election of Fellows. 
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ociety of Antiquaries, & 
Royal Institution, 3.—* On Light,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 
Fri. Archzeological Institute, 4. 
- Botanical, 
— Royal Institution, 8}.—‘Comparative View of the Cleavage 
of Crystals and Slate Rocks, by Prof. T'yndalL 
Sar. Institute of Actuaries, 3.—Aunual General Meeting. 
— Asiatic, 84.—‘On the Organisation of the Armies of India 
under the Native Princes,’ by Lieut.-Gen. Ae 7 
On the Non-Metallic Elements, 
Avpli FY ’ by Dr. Hofm 








Royal Institution, 3.—* 
their M factur r. 








FINE ARTS 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sculpture. 


WE need scarcely say that the Sculpture Room 
is the usual Valley of Hinnom, to whose glimmering 
darkness many ambitious men will not commit 
their works. Mr. E. H. Baily has this year two 
works — The Pet Bird (1223), and Resignation 
(1242), both remarkable for the classical repose 
and poetry peculiar to this sculptor. ‘ Resig- 
nation,’ which is to be executed in marble, is a 
figure of much beauty of form, and a pious sur- 
render of the will is visible in the sorrower’s eye. 
‘The Pet Bird’ is full of the grace of childhood.— 
Mr. Macdowell’s First Thorn in Life (1224), though 
partly derived from the well-known antique of the 
‘Boy and the Thorn,’ is original in treatment 
and suggestive in its subject. Childhood is still 
an ideal open for the sculptor, for the perfect man 
and perfect woman are with us even to this day, 
—but the perfect child is not yet discovered 
in the marble.—Mr. Theed disappoints us in his 
Bas-Reliefs for the Palace at Westminster (1376). 
The murder of Rizzio, an old crippled Italian, is 
no subject for sculpture, or, if it is, should certainly 
not be treated thus. In Mary’s face there is no emo- 
tion, Ruthven is a mere make-weight, and no one 
seems in earnest. Baron H. De Triqueti,. who 
brings a reputation with him, does nothing to 
increase it in his Genevieve de Brabant (1375). 
This is not only feebly thought, but very badly 
executed, — note, for example, the child’s head 
resting on the doe. 

Mr. Munro, with much conscientious labour, is 
not very successful in his Baby Sleeping (1374). 
There is something wrong in the shape of the 
child’s head that sets one cavilling. Much more 
to our liking is the group of the Children of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone (1352), —an alto- 
rilievo which is instinct with the tenderest spirit 
of poetry. The children are fairy children, and 
so very pure and innocent that we never think 
of their birth, but delight in them as any father 
would, whether English or Hindoo. 

The most ambitious group this year exhibited 
is Mr. Thomas’s Boadicea (1233). We acknow- 
ledge it dissatisfies us,—Boadicea is too much of 
the dowager, and is not elevated enough in cha- 
racter. We have no belief either in the daughters, 
because they are worked out with that indecision 
and indifference with which artists are too often 
apt to carry out their subordinate thoughts. 
There is no proof, however clever the group, 
that the sculptor ever in his life felt fired by the 
thought of Boadicea’s courage or her wrongs. 

Two ladies are this year contributors. Mrs. 
Thdrnyeroft, who sends the Skipping Girl (1239),— 
a quiet subject, not devoid of interest to skipping- 
rope makers,—and Miss S. Durant, who shows 
promise in her Robin Hood (1271). 

In Mr. Hancock’s statue of Maidenhood (1255) 
the artist has very well caught the spirit of Long- 
fellow’s poem—the timid glanee, and the un- 
certainty, sadden a face of great vivacity and 
beauty.—Mr. Bell’s War (1253), besides being a 
caricature, is a gross plagiarism in manner and 





rattitude from one Michael Angelo, of whom some 
of us have heard. In Mr. Bell’s Angelica (1232), 
merely from taking a. gothic instead of a cl 1 
type, the sculptor has thrown fresh life into the 
story of Andromeda,—the head has a charm about 
»it which is winning.—Mr. Bandel, in his Youthful 
Achilles (1238), has drawn rather largely on Canova, 
.who can, however, afford such a loan. Mr. 
Jones's Infant Napoleon and Eagle (1287) is an 
old idea not worth repeating.—Baron Marochetti’s 
yellow Bust of the Queen (1221) has no peculiar 
interest except that it makes her much younger 
than she now looks. By its side is a rival bust by 
Mr. J. Durham, a competition which the Com- 
mittee of choice might have avoided.—Mr. Adams’s 
statue of the late Duke of Wellington (1258) wears 
so senile a grin that we do not envy the good city 
of Norwich their selection. Mr. Thomas's Cleo- 
patra (1261), though beautifully executed, has not 
a grain of the voluptuous, fierce child of the Pto- 
lemies in it. The beetle bracelet and the necklace 
would alone show that the Lady was Egyptian. 

Mr. Papworth, Jun. is, like many young men, 
yet unequal, not knowing his own powers, or 
contented with any restriction of gifts. His bust 
of Kean as Wolsey (1310) is tame,—while his 
Nymph surprised (1228) has much promise.—Mr. 
Foley has thrown a beautiful expression into his 
alto-rilievo of J/iss H. Faucit (1293). It is sur- 
prising how imperceptibly a single touch—if it be 
the right one—gives a head the true intellectual 
expression. His Jgeria (1240) does not interest us 
very much. 

Mr. Davis, in Rebekah (1256), has given a seve- 
rity to the head, but the body and drapery is all 
dust and ashes, dead as dead can be.—I1n Jmogen 
Asleep (1232*) Mr. Marshall has hardly gone further 
than representing a sleeping figure,—nor do we see 
how he could. ‘Imogen Asleep’ is Imogen with 
the soul barred up behind the eyelids. His Hermia 
and Helena (1241) tell no tale; and are rather 
studies than thoughts. 

Mr. Gibson’s system of colouring seems slowly 








several specimens that do not speak highly for the 
great secret. The sum of the controversy seems this : 
—allowing even the principle to be right—which it 
| is not—the nature of marble forbids the practice. 
| Marble being unequally porous, receives the colours 
‘ unequally, and in patches. It gives not the soft 
| brown of a brunette’s skin, but the spotty, diseased 
| effect of flesh mottled with fire-heat. To avoid 
| this, you must remove to a distance,—and at a 
| distance the colour is not perceptible.-—Mr. Fontana 
| illustrates this in his Prisoner of Love (1226), which 
has gilt arrows, &c., which appear very weak and 
meretricious accidents, and make us long for soap 
| and water and common sense. The fact is, a 
| sculptor reaching the climax of his powers thinks 
| of colour as a sort of false stilts on which to raise 
himself higher. This he calls growth, and demands 
our respect for such increased elevation. Do it 
as one will—darkened pupils, browned hair, and 
gilt draperies, are miserable additions to the pure 
abstraction of real sculpture. It is to plunge 
again into barbarism, and to recur to the false 
gaudiness of the Lombard and the Byzantine. 

Mr. H. Weekes seems one of the manliest and 
most careful sculptors of busts. His modelling is 
very firm and careful, and his faces look fleshy and 
rounded. No distinctive marking is omitted, and 
he is conventional only when, as in the hair, mere 
minute fidelity is impossible. 

The modern aim of Sculpture is but too apparent 
from such works as Zhe Racket-Player'(1251), The 
Cricket-Player (1269), and the skipping-rope per- 
former we have already mentioned. Sculptors may, 
in fact, be divided into two classes:—the one class, 
despairing of the old ideal, aims at catching the 
public with every-day subjects—the other, under 
the pretence of invention, really disdains everything 
but portraiture,—for, while the human love of Art 
is soon wearied, the human vanity is inexhaustible. 
Then, there is the mortuary class, who execute 
posthumous works; and the bust-making class, 
who dabble so much in ugliness that they lose all 
sense of the beauty of anything but money. The 
fact cannot be denied that busts and public memo- 


| oozing out; for the present Exhibition contains 
| 
} 





rials now alone keep sculpture alive. Ideal works, 
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moments of business men. 





Fine-Art Gosstp.—The annual dinner of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund will be held this evening 
(Saturday) at Freemasons’ Hall. The Earl of 
Carnarvon will preside. 

We see it stated in foreign journals that our Art 
authorities have bought for us in Milan three pic- 
tures by Pietro Perugino. The foreign journals, 
we notice with shame, express a hope that, ‘‘ the 
administration of the National Gallery have been 
happier in their purchase this time than when they 
bought the ‘Paul Veronese.’” But the foreign 
journals have certainly some right to laugh in our 
faces. 

A collection of engravings, in good condition, 
and by the best masters, has been dispersed, during 
the week, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, at high 
prices, as the following list will show :—Bridoux’s 
‘The Miraculous Conception,’ after Murillo, 11/., 
—Cousins’s ‘Bolton Abbey,’ after Landseer, proof 
before letters, 427.,—Edelinck’s ‘ Holy Family,’ 
after Raphael, 11/.,—Garavaglia’s ‘ Madonna della 
Segiola,’ after Raphael, 20/. 10s., — Longhi’s 
‘Marriage of the Virgin,’ after Raphael, proof 
before letters, 62/..—and ‘The Magdalen,’ after 
Correggio, 17/.;— Raphael Morghen’s ‘ Aurora,’ 
after Guido, 51/.,—‘The Transfiguration,’ after 
Raphael, in the earliest state, with the white look 
and the large margin, 80/.,—WMiiller’s ‘Madonna 
di San Sisto,’ after Raphael, 53/.,—Raimondi’s 
‘ Five Saints,’ after Raphael, 42/.,—‘ The Virgins 
Weeping over the Dead Saviour,’ after Raphael, 
34/.,—‘The Dance of Cupids,’ 22/. 10s.,—and ‘St. 
Cecilia,’ 197. 10s. ;—Rembrandt’s ‘Hundred-Guilder 
Print,’ in the rare second state, 27/. 10s.,—the 
large ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 32/.,—and ‘The 
Three Trees,’ 31/.;— Woollett’s ‘Spanish Painter,’ 
after Stubbs, 15/. 15s,—‘The Phaeton,’ after 
Wilson, 107. 10s.,— and ‘The Fishery,’ after 
Wright, 27. The total amount received for the 
collection of prints was 1,8031. 6s. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley distributed the prizes 
to the Metropolitan School of Art, on Saturday 
last at Marlborough House. He announced that 
it had been determined to hold in the year 1858 
an Exhibition of those Works of Ornamental Art 
produced since the establishment of the Schools of 
Art, as articles of commerce, which, either in their 
original design, or in their entire or partial exe- 
cution, have been carried out by those who have 
derived instruction from the schools. The works 
would consist of carvings in all materials, furni- 
ture, metal working, pottery, &c. He spoke of a 
still more important measure for the extension of 
Art-Instruction. Instead of limiting the award 
of prizes to students taught in the Schools of Art, 
the department would hereafter hold examinations 
at which any person might present himself to be 
examined in free hand and mechanical drawing. 
If a certain standard of excellence were attained, 
the student would receive a prize, and the school 
where he was educated, if a poor school, would 
obtain an allowance to repay, as it were, the cost 
which had been incurred in teaching. By degrees 
it ‘was intended to extend this system to all parts 
of the United Kingdom; the rate of extension 
being determined by the funds which Parliament 
might vote for the object. 

The age that cannot create restores. It is a 
pleasure to see all over the country such self- 
denying, generous and reverent efforts to preserve 
works that, once destroyed, are gone for ever. 
There is a filial and religious respect about these 
efforts that augurs well for the love of Art in an age 
that sets them on foot. The destructive, whitewash, 
image- breaking ages are gone, we trust to 
return no more, for good Art rises on old foun- 
dations, and cannot be created by one generation, 
however aspiring. Nature, tired of wood, which 
seemed immortal, and which remained unproduc- 
tive, has, for the last century, set worm and fungus 
to work in a holy alliance to destroy Grinling Gib- 
bons’s carvings. When examined, they are found 
to be covered with a white vegetable bloom, deli- 
cate as that of a peach ;—beneath this lies the 
brown shell of the woodlime—dry and horny, and 





pierced with as many holes as an old ‘ Chaucer’ 
that a book-worm has drilled ;—within is a yellow 
dust which lies in honeycombed cells, and which, 
without discovery, has destroyed the whole super- 
structure. With loving care, and aided by long 
experience, Mr. Rogers has succeeded in restoring 
the carvings of Belton House with marvellous and 
most admirable patience, skill and success. We 
hope the lords of Burleigh, Chatsworth, Wool- 
aston, Gosford, and Lowther will take warning and 
send for Mr. Rogers ere Gibbons’s works are re- 
duced to what the cunning-handed sculptor long 
ago became. Mr. Rogers’s restoration is quite a 
marvel of ingenuity and craft,—of keen-sighted 
judicious manipulation. He found his darling 
chisellings in all stages of decay. Sometimes a 
bird’s wing, sometimes a branch of flowers, occa- 
sionally, through the rough blow of a servant, a 
whole group of objects had tumbled to the ground 
and been swept into oblivion. First, then, to aid 
his memory and secure accuracy, he photographed 
every bit, and then carefully took them to pieces, 
soaking them in tanks of corrosive sublimate to 
destroy the worm—egg and grub, root and branch. 
He then saturated them with vegetable gum and 
gelatine, to give them body and strength, as they 
were too weak to bear injection by exhaustion in a 
receiver. He then brushed them with rosin, to 
protect the gelatine from the action of heat, and 
put them together according to the photograph, 
restoring them here and there, but only where 
indispensable, with new work ;—their colour being 
also restored by another chemical process. In 
this, as in many other ingenious adaptations, 
photography has done great service, ensuring 
certain accuracy and preventing the thing becom- 
ing a mere patchwork or a partnership of Rogers, 
Gibbons & Co. No one now can doubt any por- 
tion of the work,—whereas fifty years ago restora- 
tion meant destruction as to originality and exact- 
ness. <A lion is now restored to Lincolnshire, and 
a perfect specimen of the most perfect work that 
ever came from wood-carver’s hands is perpetuated. 
It is still a question whether lime-wood is pecu- 
liarly subject to the worm, or whether Gibbons 
neglected to use an antiseptic solution. One cause 
of the destruction of his works, Mr. Rogers 
suggests, is the fact of each mass being formed of 
many pieces of wood instead of one, and of pieces 
which, the grain running different ways, have 
been variously affected by decay—some more, 
some less,—the worst parts, whether more porous 
or more damp, affecting the rest. We cannot close 
our remarks without alluding to the perfection of 
this work—its lightness, elegance and power,— 
the pendent birds, the pea-shells, the tulips, all 
sway and bow as if vitalized and endued with 
growth. True, the ornaments are occasionally 
redundant and over full, like all Renaissance 
work,—but even then they are rich and billowing 
as the lines of Rubens, while, still oftener, they 
are sharp, elastic and balanced—swinging and 
drooping with the real sway of the greenwood, 
whether squared in pannel, trailed round a mirror, 
or flowing about a family portrait. We envy Mr. 
Rogers the pleasure with which as a wood-carver 
of long standing he must have snatched these 
noble trophies of skill from destruction. In the 
room where the Belton Carvings were shown, we 
had the pleasure of seeing some of the restorer’s 
own finest works. Amongst these is a pannel 
copied from Gibbons, signally light and rich,—the 
wood running into slender bines and covered with 
tendrils of extreme delicacy. There is, also, a 
mirror-frame, loaded with rough melons, fruit and 
birds,—a perfect bit of carved thicket, teeming 
with life, and ponderously magnificent :—the 
leaves are crisp, the birds pliant, the branch-work 
lithe and twining, the effect broad, the detail 
exquisite. With such a hand, feeling its way to 
the beautiful so surely through the impediment of 
wood that grossly shuts it in, making the mere 
rude block, that might have been a nave or a 
spoke, blossom into leaf and flower, Mr. Rogers 
should concentrate himself, and in the decoration 
of some palace or museum leave a forest of monu- 
ments to perpetuate his name, not merely as a 
restorer, but as a creator. We might have still 
more truth to nature, more texture, more poetry, 





less conventionality ; and, with these additions, 
sure craftmanship and taste going hand-in-hand, 
would achieve marvels even now undreamt of. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACKED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, June 6, ‘ELIJAH.’ Vocal- 
ists: Madame Clara Novello, Madame Viardot Garcia, Mra 
Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Orchestra will 
consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers.—Tickets, 38 

d, 5s.; Central-Area Numbered Seats, 10s. 6d. each ; 


3; Re- 
serve 
Society's Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


at the 


ORCHESTRAL UNION, Hanover Square Rooms. — The 
SECOND CONCERT of the Season will take place on THURS- 
DAY MORNING NEXT, June 5. Vocalists, Maile. Jenny Bauer 
and Mdlle, Bregazzi. Solo Performers, Miss Arabella Goddard and 
M. Sainton. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—ALBERTINI, BOUCARDE. 
ALBONI.—On MONDAY NEXT, June 2, (a Subscription Night 
in lieu of Tuesday, August 12), will be produced (first time at this 
Theatre) Verdi’s Opera, Iu TROVATORE. Leonora, Madame 
Albertini (her first appearance); Azucena, Madame Alboni; 
Manrico, Signor Boucarde (his first appearance); day mete. od 
Bouche; and Il Conte di Luna, Signor Beneventano. Concluding 
with a favourite Ballet. Madame A. Bellon, Mdlles. Katrine, 
Rosa, Lizereux, Clara, Pierron, M. Venafra, and M. Vandris.— 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box- 
office of the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Mdlle. PICCOLOMINI.— 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, THURSDAY, June the 5th, will be 
repeated Verdi’s highly successful Opera, TRAVIATA. 
Violetta, Mdlle. Piccolomini; Alfredo, Signor Calzolari; Barone 
Dauphol, Signor Vairo; Dottore Grenvil, Signor Baillou; and 
Germont_ Giorgio, Signo eneventano; imcluding a favourite 
Ballet. Madame Albert Bellon, Mdlles. Clara, Lizereux, Katrine, 
Pierron, and Rosa; M. Venafra, and M. Vandris.—Applications 
for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


Mr. CHARLES HALLE begs to announce that his THIRD 
and LAST of the Present Series of PIANOFORTE RECITALS 
will take place, at his residence, 47, Bryanston Square, 
MHURSDAY, June 5, to commence at Three o’clock.—Ticket: 
18. 6d. each; to be had at Cramer & Beale’s, 201, Regent Street.— 
A Second Series of Three Recitals will take place on Thursdays, 
June 19, July 3 and 17.—Subscription Tickets, One Guinea each ; 
to be had at Cramer & Beale’s, and at Mr. Halle’s residence. 











Herr LEO KERBUSCH’S MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
place at the Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 
Square, on SATURDAY, June 7, when_ the following eminent 
Artistes will appear :— Vocalists: Mdlle. Emilie Krall and Herr 
von der Osten. Instrumentalists : Mdlle. Bellerichard, Mr. Aguilar, 
Mons. Paque, and Herr Leo Kerbusch.—Tickets may be obtained 
at Messrs. Wessell & Co.’s, 229, Regent: Street. 





MADAME BASSANO and HERR WILHELM KUHE'’S 
GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, MONDAY, June 9. To commence 
at Two o’clock precisely. Mesdames Viardot Garcia, Sherrington,. 
Stabbach, and Theresa Bassano; Messrs. Bassano, Sims Reeves. 
Pischek, F. Lablache, Reichardt, Sainton, Paque, and Richard 
Blagrove. Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Kuhe. 
Conductors, M, Benedict and Mr. Aguilar. Numbered Stalls, 158. 
each ; Tickets, 10s. Gd. each.—To be had of Madame Bassano, 70, 
Berners Street, Oxford Street; of Herr Kuhe, 12, Bentinck Street, 
Manchester Square; and of all the principal Musicsellers. 








MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
FAREWELL CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 

Mr. Mircuect respectfully announces the LAST CONCERTS 

which will be given Py Madame GOLDSCHMIDT in this country: 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 11, Grand MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERT, with full Band and Chorus; WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
ING, June 25. Haydn’s Oratorio, THE CREATION ; and MON- 
DAY EVENING, June 30, Grand MISCELLANEOUS CON- 
CERT, with full Band and Chorus, on which occasion Madame 
Goldschmidt will make her Last and Farewell Appearance in 
this country. 
Reserved and Numbered Seats, One Guinea; Unreserved Seats 
(West Gallery and Body of the Hall), 10s. 6d.; Area (under West 
Gallery), 78. No more Tickets will be issued than can be conve- 
niently accommodated. Applications for Tickets received by Mr. 
Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





Mr. AGUILAR begs to announce that his ANNUAL CON- 
CERT will take place, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on THU RS- 
DAY MORNING, June19 Vocalists: Madame Viardot Garcia, 
Mdlle. Emilie Krall, Mdlle. Beyer Zerr, and Herr Reichardt. 
Instrumentalists : Ernst, Mr. Webb, Hetr Hausman, Mr. 
Lazarus, and Mr. Aguilar. Conductor, Herr Kuhe. Among other 
pieces will be performed, for the first time in public, Mr. Aguilar’s 
New Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello.—Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
and 7s., to be had of all the principal Music Publishers, and of 
Mr, Aguilar, 151, Albany Street, Kegent’s Park. 





Her Mavsesty’s THEATRE.—The taste for what 
is morbid, already shown by Signor Verdi in his 
acceptance of ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ as subject for an 
opera, must have led him to ‘La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias’ as text for another work, since musical 
temptation in the story there is none. Consump- 
tion and song can only be conciliated on the argu- 
ment that everything which is said and suffered 
can be set to cavatinas and duetts. This is obvi- 
ously untenable. Wit has no interpretation by 
chord and counterpoint, to touch one extremity of 
drama—physical pain as little, to indicate the 
other. The slow pulmonary death of the Lady 
of Pleasure, when accompanied by an orchestra, 
is more repulsive to us than when it is gasped, 
sighed, and fainted to its dying fall, by Madame 
Doche, the original Camélia Lady. - Having pro- 
tested against this wresting of Music into the illus- 
tration of what is coarse, literal, and distress- 
ing—in remonstrance against all false employment 
of a lovely art, whether the falsifier be Signor 
Verdi in the choice of his subject, or Herr Wagner 
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in his manner of setting the subject chosen—a 
few words will complete our sketch of the tale of 
‘La Traviata.’—In the first act Violetta, the 
courtesan (Mdlle. Piccolomini), fascinates Alfredo 
(Signor Calzolari). In the second, her ignoble 
lover is reclaimed from the toils by the appeal of 
his father (Signor Beneventano) to her generosity. 
Misled by herself as to the state of her affections, 
Alfred gambles in order that he may repay Vio- 
letta the wealth she has showered on him, and 
purchase the right of breaking his chains with 
insult. In the third act we have consumption 
and reconciliation,—a long, painful death-scene, 
which, to our judgment, is very repulsive. Thus 
much concerning the story of ‘ La Traviata.’ 

The opinion formed by us on the perusal of its 
music [ante, p. 561-2] was only confirmed by 
hearing the opera. There is, indeed, little in 
its score to satisfy the mind or to detain the ear. 
In representation, the liveliest movement (the only 
one that got an encore) proves to be the ‘ Brin- 
disi” in the first act, where a triple rhythm in an 
odd number of bars, and a lively accompaniment 
of bass voices on the repetition of the air, produce 
@ piquant effect. Violetta’s couplets ‘Ah fors 2 lui,’ 
bear a curious resemblance to a Romanza, by 
Signor Mercadante, in (we think) ‘Le Bravo.’ 
The romance of Germont in the second act, ‘ Di 
Provenza,’ however foolish as a tune to pathetic 
words and mechanical in its sequences, is, of its 
kind, pretty. The masquerade music is fade and 
trivial :—the finale, from which we had expected 
somewhat, cither loses vigour and climax whon 
executed on the stage, or else was imperfectly 
wrought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre. There is 
an attempt at expression in Violetta’s couplets 
‘ Addio! del passato’ in the third act (how strange, 
by the way, is it to see this French form creeping 
into Italian opera !)—but a similar musical idea is 
better wrought out by Signor Verdi in Azucena’s 
narration in ‘Il Trovatore.’ The duett, ‘ Parigi 
o. cara,’ again, will bear no comparison with its 
companion duett, ‘Si la stanchezza,’ in the opera 
just referred to. Its staccato close, which might be 
appropriate did it wind up some quaint and coquet- 
tish dialogue, is bizarre and contradictory. There 
is some of Signor Verdi’s most effective instru- 
mentation in the opening of the final terzetto. 
All these good points summed up, the new opera, 
as a whole, is poor and pale,—consumptive music, 
which can only be relished in the absence of some 
healthier novelty. 4 

The performance is now to be spoken of. It is 
long since we have had to report on a new-comer 
who gives occasion for as much remark as Mdlle. 
Piceclomini. Her stature is diminutive ; her fea- 
tures are agreeable—restless rather than variable 
in their play, and suggesting comedy rather than 
tragedy as their owner’s fitting occupation.—Her 
gestures are expressive. In the first act there was 
animation enough, though no such fascination as 
justified the passion of her lover. In the second 
act her distress was too spasmodic for our northern 


tastes; but in the third, or death act, much of her | 
pantomime was admirable. Herreceptionof Alfred | 


on his return, the love, almost (not altogether) 
stronger than death, with which she struggled to 
meet his embrace—and the feeble, fluttering haste 
with which she despatched her servant in search of 
the physician—could hardly be exceeded, or be 
repaid by too much applause. Even in those 
parts of the opera where we least liked Mdlle. 
Piccolomini, we recognize the earnestness of her 
dramatic intentions. She listens capitally—she 
articulates beautifully; the ‘‘dolce favella” has 
rarely been heard in clearer perfection than from 
her lips. As an actress, then, there is much to 
praise in this young lady—as a singer, at present, 
very little. Mdlle, Piccolomini’s voice is a limited 
soprano, capable of reaching c above the line with 
effort, and strongest in its upper tones. As 
regards its quality, we are somewhat uncertain. 
If her voice be not spoilt for the future, at present 
it is misused,—such sweetness as it might possess 
being perpetually neutralized by its owner’s per- 
petual desire to throw the inflections of parlance 
into her musical tone. This, in a singer, is a mis- 
take as grave asit is in an actor to use sing-song for 
speech. Mdlle. Piccolomini has little or no exe- 
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cution :—all the figurative passages in the first 
act of the opera, which should be played with, were 
forced through by her without grace, lightness, or 
correctness. Herintonation, whena distant interval 
had to be taken, was often uncertain. In short, 
her appearance this day week, though it revealed 
to us an interesting actress—and one who, we 
imagine, if not hampered by music, might go far 
and do much—did not introduce to us either the 
voice or the singer which report had prepared us 
to expect in Mdlle. Piccolomini. It remains to 
be seen whether she will have time, energy, and 
enthusiasm enough now to remedy defects and to 
supply deficiencies—after the ovations which have 
greeted her in Italy, and which welcomed her to 
England. Never was prima donna, in our recol- 
lection, received with such a positive storm of 
rapture.—Of the other principal performers there 
is not much to be said. Signor Calzolari took 
pains. Signor Beneventano oscillated between 
the pathetic and the absurd, making his best im- 
pression in the romance, ‘Di Provenza.’—Small 
care or cost have been expended in putting ‘La 
Traviata’ on the stage.—The new divertissement, 
‘La Manola,’ is gaily danced through,—Mdlle. 
Katrine being, apparently, the favourite among 
the dancing ladies.—Madame Albertini is an- 
nounced to appear, on Monday next, in ‘Il 
Trovatore.’ 

CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—The second Concert 
at the Crystal Palace was not less successful than 
ite prederessor, boing, in cvory sonse of the word, 
a delightful entertainment. Madame Grisi was in 
fine voice, singing with unusual care and finish. 
Madame Ney, too, must be mentioned, because 
the present state of affairs forbids her having a 
large repertory at the Royal Italian Opera. But, 
we conceive, she may be always more acceptable 
in London as a concert than as an opera singer. 
Hers is an almost faultless soprano voice, as regards 
compass, power, and quality. Her style is solid, 
and her execution conscientious and finished. In 
the stately songs of the older writers, requiring 
power and volubility rather than expression, we 
can imagine few rivals to this Lady. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert gave, like its 
predecessors, proof of the deterioration of the 
orchestra. Prof. Bennett has failed in restoring 
its precision, if, indeed, he has tried so to do. 
His taste in pianoforte-playing, however, inclines 
towards what is easy in style and vacillating in 
measure; and it may be that he does not prize 
that undeviating accuracy of attack, which to us 
is the Alpha of orchestral mechanism,—delicacy 
being its Omega. Even in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ Overture (of which the 
conductor may be presumed to have the tradition) 
the violins were seldom together, and the colouring 
was always coarse. There was no symphonic 
novelty, nor new overture, at this Concert. Why, 
in the name of courtesy, have none of Prof. 
Bennett’s Overtures or Concertos been performed 
this season? It was complained loudly, in the 
years when he was not Conductor, that, owing to 
certain misunderstandings, his works were never 
performed. Surely, these drawbacks cannot exist 
now. But the policy of the Philharmonic Direc- 
tors leans towards shifts and expedients, not the 
promotion of real Art. Had they abided by their 
statute, which binds them to give the best players 
in the best music, the Pianoforte Concerto (Beet- 
hoven’s in G) would hardly have been permitted. 
A third-rate player has no business in the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, ‘‘ were he twenty times our 
husband”; and the compliment paid to a great 
singer was paid at the expense of the subscribers’ 
pleasure and the discouragement of more competent 
pianists now in London, who could be named by 
the half-dozen.—Let us speak of more welcome 
topics. The other Concerto was in the hands of 
Signor Piatti:—in more capital hands it could 
not have been placed. Madame Novello sang, and 
sang well; but in Cimarosa’s ‘ Deh parlate’ she was 
compelled to make the orchestra move on,—and, 
thus, her performance was, perhaps, too feverish 
and accentuated. We were brought one step nearer 
to Gluck’s operas, which we must hear complete 
one day, by Madame Viardot’s singing of the 





‘ Invocation to Hate,’ from ‘Armide.’ This may 
not be—is not—a concert-song; but the majestic, 
declamatory power with which it was sung, as 
well as said—the perfect style in which the music 
was phrased and the words were spoken—the 
mystic and passionate colour thrown into a few 
plain notes (but what notes!)—will live among the 
memories of our highest pleasures in Art.—The 
place of Madame Viardot among singers is not to be 
defined by her voice, but by her use of it—by the 
poetry with which she colours every bar she sings, 
without overcolouring it—and by the versatility 
with which one night she sets before us Signor 
Verdi’s newest morsel of ‘‘dash” from ‘ Les Vépres,’ 
—another, some old-world French ‘‘ Brunette” or 
ballad, or Spanish castanet-tune, or Polish ma- 
zurka,—a third, one of Handel’s greatest songs,—a 
fourth, a character in the midst of Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio ;—and so the week round. This Lady’s 
golden days of popularity are still to come in 
England, though our slow, but sincere, public is 
gradually waking up to the fact, that she has no 
compeer, in mind, in range, in musical science, and 
in vocal accomplishment. This year, too, she is in 
capital voice,—making, in every respect, the great 
vocal feature of our concert season. 

It was a pity that Madame Schumann’s agents 
had fixed her performance on the day of one of 
Mr. Ella’s meetings,—seeing that the public for 
entertainments, like theirs, lies within a restricted 
compass, and, therefore, is not to be prudently 
divided. Yet neither, seemingly, had much to 
complain of. The Lady began with Beethoven’s 
Waldstein Sonata. This was expressed by her in 
@ manner so masterly as to convince us that no 
other pianiste is wronged by her being named as 
queen of her instrument. Madame Schumann’s 
execution, however, was sometimes confused ; 
and, as this has been the case on former occa- 
sions, we may now suppose it to be her habi- 
tual style without unfairness. Her programme 
included music by Dr. Schumann, which took the 
form of three short single movements. One of 
these ‘‘Schlummerlied”—a ‘‘song without words” 
—contains the most pleasing melody, by its com- 
poser, that we have till now heard; and, if only for 
the exquisite playing with which it was rendered, 
deserved its encore. In addition to the above, 
Madame Schumann played music by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and Bach. 

The last-named composer, so full of sense, so 
full of science — appears to be rising on the 
horizon anew; though we venture to fancy that 
his public may always appreciate him from the 
head rather than from the heart; and, thus, that 
his immortality may never imply universal accep- 
tance. The guests of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, 
who accept cordially only about four composers, 
and as many players, had, on Tuesday, to bear 
the brunt of a Bach experiment, thanks to M. 
Halle, who played a ‘‘suite,” by the brave Leipsic 
Cantor, in his best manner. The audience was 
attentive, but cautious. In ten years more, per- 
chance, they may come to recognize a new-old 
composer, and the yet older truth, that there are 
many beauties—many schools—many styles,—and 
that it compromises nobody to say, ‘“‘Z dote on 
Shakspeare; but, then, I was brought up on Eu- 
ripides, and can’t help liking Moliére.” Real con- 
noisseurship is generous, not exclusive. .Admira- 
tion reconciles—does not narrow. The great treat 
of the morning was Hummels Septuor,—the piano- 
forte part being taken by M. Halle, who is in his 
prime just now. 

Among the more miscellaneous benefit Concerts 
held since our last report have been Mr. 8S. 
Osborne’s, illustrated by a new Pianoforte Quartett, 
of his composition,— Miss von Esch Taylor’s,—and, 
on Tuesday evening, those of Miss Messent and Mr. 
Brinley Richards, in association, and of Miss Stab- 
bach. 





MosicaL anD Dramatic Gossip.—After stag- 
nation cometh storm. The lamentation over our 
past long-drawn winter's dullness in point of 
amusements and festivities has merged in a deli- 
rium of bustle, as sudden and as brilliant as the 
breaking out of Russian summer, to which we recol- 
lect nothing analogous, There are now not artists 
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enough to do the work of the season. All the under- |-an arrangement of Mozart’s ‘Der Schanspiel 


takings which merit support appear to get the same | 
in no ordinary measure. On one side we hear of | 
eight encores in one evening for Mr. H. Leslie’s | 
Madrigal Singers,—on another, that that pleasant- | 
est of all pressures from without, a public turned ; 
away from the doors, is inducing Mr. Hullah to | 
continue his choral concerts till a later period than | 
usual, and to resume his orchestral concerts on | 
Mondays, alternating with the Philharmonic | 
Mondays. Next week will be the Commemoration | 
week at Oxford,—among other musical pleasures 

including a concert at which Madame Goldschmidt 

and Madame Viardot will sing. This paragraph, 

indicating a few among the many temptations of 

the time, must not close without our calling atten- 

tion to a matter of musical interest, no less at- 

tractive than any of the above to all lovers of 

the best things—a new Pianoforte Trio, by Herr 

Molique, announced in that excellent artist's pro- 

gramme for Monday next. 

A sort of musical festival is to begin at Stras- 
bourg to-morrow,—the great work set down to be | 
executed is Haydn’s ‘ Seasons.’ 

That ballad music is:as curious in its origin and 
completion as ballad literature, we have frequently | 
had occasion to point out. Where memory ends— 
where appropriation steps in — where creation 
begins—are so many questions, which, it appears, 
cannot be in music settled by a jury. Are all 
musicians great robbers, with or without being 
aware of the theft?) Handel was, there is no doubt. 
Mozart picked and stole a little in a most poetical 
way. Beethoven, even, was obliged to Clementi, 
it has been said. Mendelssohn took from Beet- 
hoven in the overture of his ‘ Lobgesang,’ and 
from Herr Lindblad in his second ‘Zuleika,’ Signor 
Rossini has gathered treasures from every one,— | 
his crucible, however, having within it a magical 
power of transformation, so that oftentimes the 
thing which was put in as emerald has come out a 
diamond. If we turn from the Tritons to the | 
minnows,—from creators to copyright holders and | 
copy-wrongers,—from melodies to memories,—the | 
following extract froma late numberof the New York 
Musical Review and Gazette will be found curious. 
It throws a light on the origin of some of our | 
ballads, justifying all that we have advanced as to | 
the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the paternity 
of tunes which belonged to days when there were | 
no Gazettes to point out “coincidences.” Here is | 
the American paragraph :— 

“* A song lies on our table from the press of Messrs. 2] 
London, received by a late steamer, the title whereof runs | 
as follows: ‘ Bonny Jean, as sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, to | 
whom it is dedicated by G. Linley.’ The music of this song | 
is, note for note, Wurzell’s (George F. Root) very popular | 
* Hazel Dell.’” 

—Our readers will not have forgotten the literal 
resemblance betwixt a song by Mr. Linley and | 
one by Herr Lindblad, which a few years since | 
gave rise to some correspondence in the Atheneum. | 
It is a pity that even if international law has | 
nothing to do with the matter, and even if courtesy | 
be waved aside on such occasions a title like the 
above should have not been followed by the words 
‘“‘an adaptation of an American melody,”—sup- | 
posing Mr. Root’s tune to be Mr. Root’s property, 
and not some French, German, Italian, or English 
melody naturalized and altered by emigration. 

Malle. Ribault and Mdlle. Elmire have appeared | 
as singers at the Grand Opéra,—the one a soprano, 
the other a contralto,—both, we presume, provi- | 
sional until replaced by Mesdames Medori and 
Borghi-Mamo.—The ‘‘sin by which fell angels,” 
or the sorrow which environs theatrical transactions | 
for all except the favoured few, seems likely to cost | 
Signor Biletta dear. The Gazette Musicale informs 
us that the production of his opera, which has been | 
in rehearsal since Easter 1855, is now postponed | 
indefinitely. We fear that Signor Biletta, who | 
has a charming talent for musica de la camera, 
and (under improvement in instrumental writing) 
for light opera, may have misled himself in taking 
the measure of his present power to fill so vast a 
stage as that of the French opera and to satisfy 
a public so difficult as the public of Parisian con- 
noisseurs. Meanwhile, the Grand Opéra seems left 
without a new work for the year.—M. Offenbach 





has. been producing at his little theatre in Paris | touching duties—the hopes, fears, and consolations 


Director.’ — Grétry’s ‘Richard,’ retouched by 
Adolphe Adam some years ago, has been again, 
with its ‘‘retouchings,” revived both at the Opéra 
Comique and at the Thédtre Lyrique of Paris with 
success. The moral of the recourse to an old trifle 
by Mozart, and of yet another revival of a simple 
musical drama by Grétry, in connexion with (or 
antagonism to) this discouraging check to a younger 
man, are well worth studying by all aspirants who 
would climb ere they know how to keep themselves 


from falling. If Signor Biletta be wise he will turn | 
his past year of probation and hope deferred to | 


good account; having (as we believe) in him the | 


stuff of which composers are made.—Meanwhile, 
disappointment is not doom. 
A theatre has been opened in the Camp at 


Aldershot, under the sanction of the Queen and | 


the especial patronage of General Knollys, com- | 


manding officer. The building was originally a 
brigade school-room, but a pit and orchestra have 
been lately sunk, boxes raised, and an extremely 
pretty and tasteful stage erected. The scenery is 
painted by Mr. Fenton; but the amateurs are 
strictly confined to the officers of the camp, with 
the exception of the female characters, for which 
professional artists are engaged. Miss Edith 
Heraud and Miss Rosa Pevinsey are now acting 
there. The theatre was opened on Monday, April 
28. It is capable of containing 320 persons; and 
the performances take place twice a week. There 
is a committee of management appointed,—Lieut. 
Crossman (Hants Militia) being stage manager, and 


| Capt. Shaw (Royal Dublin) is the Secretary. Lord 


Panmure, the Duke of Richmond, and the General 
have attended to witness the performances, and 
Her Majesty is said to be expected in a week or 
two. The pieces already played have been, ‘The 
Sentinel’—‘ To Paris and Back for Five Pounds’— 
‘Unwarrantable Intrusion ’—‘Printer’s Devil’— 
‘ Amoroso’—‘ The Wonderful Woman’—and ‘The 
Dumb Belle.’ 

At the Olympic Mrs. Stirling, on Monday, re- 
appeared as Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the comedietta of 
‘The Tragedy Queen,’—a character which requires 
the force and elegance (rare qualities in their union) 
for which this lady has been long distinguished. 

At the Haymarket a new farce was produced on 
Saturday, under the title of ‘The Rights and 
Wrongs of Women,’ the success of which depends 
on Mr. Buckstone’s humorous assumption of one 
Sir Brian de Beausex, who prides himself on being 
the champion of woman’s rights. His victims are 
a Mr. and Mrs. Marchmount (Mr. Howe and Miss 
Talbot),—the first a little jealous, and the second a 
little indiscreet; and nothing will content Sir Brian 
but the chivalric advocacy of the lady’s cause and 
the express admiration of her charms and virtues. 
The lady, of course, is much pestered by his im- 
pertinent interference; but, as it appears he has 
purchased the possession of some letters of hers 
not exactly suitable for the husband’s inspection, 
Mrs. Marchmount is, to a certain extent, in his 
power. To avoid being identified, Sir Brian is 
fain to exchange his own coat for the footman’s, 
forgetting that the former contains the fatal corre 
spondence. Mr. Marchmount takes away the coat, 
and the agony of Sir Brian is wrought to a climax 


| by the fact that the packet gets locked up in a 


cashbox containing fifteen thousand pounds. So 


| desperate is he that he even tries to burn the box. 


Fortunately, the key is at last obtained, and the 
letters recovered, without the affair coming to the 
husband’s knowledge. The piece is by Mr. M. 


Morton, and was remarkably successful. 





MISCELLANEA 

Sunday Fmprovement.—An esteemed Correspon- 
dent says :—‘‘ The difficulty of finding any inter- 
esting occupation or innocent amusement for Sun- 
day seems so great, that a layman may, perhaps, 
be permitted to inquire, whether the idea of 
making sermons interesting ever suggested itself 
to the mind of anybody, and especially of any 
clergyman. It will, probably, startle by its novelty; 
but I really think, if calmly and courageously con- 
sidered, there is. nothing in it to alarm the most 
scrupulous. The great interests—the high and 





of human beings—are not necessarily dull or in- 
comprehensible. The inward as well as the out- 
ward life of man is full of heart-stirring incidents; 
and its relation to a higher and unseen life has 
been the theme of the loftiest poetry. Can nothing 
be made out of this rich and varied material fitted 
to enchain the attention of an audience? And, 
while all the tragedies caused by folly and crime, 
by godless lust of gain, and fierce outrages against 
Christianity, are passing before our eyes, can 
nothing be told us but flat commonplaces, which 
strike no understanding, and wide generalities, 
which go home to no heart? The writer of this 
once heard a sermon, upon which the attention of 
the hearers hung breathless, from the first to the 
last word. The orator placed the subject in all its 
relations as vividly before the mind as a great 
dramatic poet could have done :—the sacrifices, 
privations, sufferings, of a life devoted to duty and 
religion,—till you felt it to be almost intolerable ;— 
then, its consolations, its peace, its security, its 
triumphs,—till you went away convinced that 
nothing else could be desirable. This piece of 
eloquence was, you will say, inspired by genius, 
But, surely, something might be done towards 
infusing a pulse of life into English sermons. We 
are human beings;—we are fathers, husbands, sons, 
masters, servants, citizens,—we have a thousand 
complex duties to perform, a thousand anxious 
thoughts to tranquillize,—we have a country 
to serve, not by our strength alone, but by our 
virtue. Tell us, you who have the power, how we 
are to do these things ;—give us bread, and not 
chaff, —and we shall not want other amusements 
(though other amusements are desirable enough) 
for the blessed day which is set apart for the 
refreshment and strengthening of weary bodies 
and still more weary hearts. The Church of 
Rome, wise in her generation, early saw the 
necessity of rendering the public service of God 
attractive to his frail creatures. She saw the 
enormous chasm which lay between that Being 
whom our highest and purest thoughts cannot 
reach,—before the contemplation of whom the soul 
sinks weary and exhausted—and the poor com- 
pounds of clay, bound to their parent earth by 
imperious wants and desires, living but by the 
agency of those senses which clog the wings of the 
soul;—and what she saw it impossible to suppress, 
she enlisted into the service of religion. The rites 
of the Catholic Church are, accordingly, calculated 
to fix the wandering attention and to rouse the 
languid feelings. As the means by which this 
effect is produced are denied to us, could no others 
be found which might produce one equally de- 
sirable? And, as we refuse to make the eye and 
ear prompters of devotional thoughts and feelings, 
could we not make our appeals to the mind a 
little more interesting?’ 

The Cornea. — A Correspondent writes from 
Naples :—‘“ It was Dr. Bowman, our own country- 
man, I believe, who first discovered the vessels of 
the cornea, Dr. Quadri, by placing a cornea in 
water for several days and then injecting it with 
air instead of mercury, has.succeeded perfectly in 
detecting the vessels described by Dr. Bowman. 
These tubes are those which in their serological 
state admit only the serous part of the blood, whilst 
they give nutriment to the cornea, rendering it 
translucid and allowing the luminous rays to pass. 
When instead of the usual serum they are filled 
with linfa plastica, says Quadri, the cornea loses.its 
transparency and becomes more or less opaque. 
This gentleman is the medical director of the 
‘Ospedale Generale Militare della Trinit&,’ in 
Naples, where as an oculist he has added yet 
greater distinction to the reputation handed down 
to him from hisfather. Dr. Alexander Quadri has 
a rare delicacy as an operator,—and during the 
summer is about to visit. the various ophthalmic 
institutions of England.” 
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Errata.—In our notice of the picture of the ‘Measure for 
the Ring,’ at the Royal Academy (p. 622), the name of tho 
artist should have been Mr. Halliday, and the number, 468, 
—P. 648, col. 1, 1. 4 from bottom, for ‘* bugs” read bulls, 
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DIARY OF THE LATE WAR. 
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Now ready, 8vo. with Porrratr of the DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, 14s. 


DIARY 


OF THE 


CRIMEAN 


FROM THE 


Departure of the Guards to the 
Capture of Sebastopol. 


BY FREDERICK ROBINSON, M.D. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON TO THE FUSILIER GUARDS. 


WAR, 





LITERARY GAZETTE. 
“The * Diary’ was Kept with great regularity. 
authentic record of the Crimean campaign; and the value 
of the book, as an authentic contribution to the history 
of the war, would have been lessened had it been altered 
and cooked for publication. On points connected with his 
professional duties Dr. Robinson says more than has ap- 


it 18s an 


peared in previous narratives; and this part of the work 
will afford useful materials to future historians of the 
war.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“ The distinct light which Dr. Robinson throws upon the 
state of the army constitutes the value of the work. His 
profession has given him a subject in the diseases of the 
army, their apparent causes, their medical character and 
treatment.” 


ATHENEUM. 
“A clear and unaffected narrative of incidents from the 
outbreak of the war fo the capture of the south side of 
Sebastopol, and the expedition in the. Sea of Azof. It isa 
pleasant book.” 


Home News. 

“Tt fills up many blanks in the history of the campaign. 
The ‘Diary’ was kept with unremitting punctuality, and 
hence its value as an accurate record of what was actually 
going on, and of the immediate impressions made hy 
current circumstances. Its details of camp life are fresh 
and striking.” 


JoHN BULL. 

“We commend it to all who would form a fair decision 
of the war and the conduct of its commanders. It is useful 
from its evident precision of description, its impartiality, 
and the simple truthfulness of its narrative.” 


MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE. 


“The author gives a faithful record of ‘what he saw:and 
leard from day to day with scarcely a single intermission ; 
and the simple language in which the stirring transactions 
of the last two eventful years are related, impress the 
stamp of unmistakeable truth upon the whole of the nar- 
tative.” 


London: RicHarD BentTLEY, New Burlington- 
street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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sonal Communications of the Nobility, &. In 1 vol. with 
1,500 Engravings of Arms. 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 


LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. with Por- 
traits, price 38. each, bound. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR. 


With other Literary and Political Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols. 21 


BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. Part 


I. price 10s.6d is now ready of the New and Improved Edition, 
to be completed in a single volume, uniform with the‘ Peerage,’ 
divided into 4 Parts. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENG- 


LAND. By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. Complete in 6 vols, 
with Portraits, 18. 6d. each. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
with 15 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY; or, Anecdotical Records of Distinguished Families. 
ee BURKE, A New and Revised Edition. 
n 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborongh-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


—@-—— 


THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. 
By MISS JEWSBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 


“A remarkably good novel, well written, amusing, sensible, and 
firm to its purpose is Miss Jewsbury’ 's * Sorrows of Gentility.” The 
story is phar rete much care, and the characters developed 

rse of it are varied and natural. * The Sorrows of Gen- 

tility” is etittar a fashionable novel, nor @ Vulgar ridicule of the 

parvenu seen from a presumedly fa ashionable point of view. It is 

much better than either of these ‘things. Gertrude is a good girl 

spoilt by accidents of youth, in wae through sorrow and trouble, 

t ere is a new heart Miss Jewsbury has written, in 

short, a simple and right-minded book, in which the old power of 

her craft, as a novelist who can retain firmly the interest of her 
readers, is amply shown.”—Ezaminer. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the Author 


of ‘ The Wife’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of ‘THE HEAD of the FAMILY.’ 3 v. 

“ This is a very good and a very interesting novel. It is designed 

to trace the career from boyhood to age of a perfect man—a Chris- 

tian gentleman, and it abounds in incident both well and highly 

wrought. Throughout it is conceived in high spirit, and written 

with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its 
deservedly successful author.”—Examiner. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By 


J. R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘THE WaBAsH.’ 3 v. 
“ This work is singularly interesting. It contains striking nar- 
ratives of most of the principal events that oars from the 
accession of Pio Nono to Whe occupation of Rome by the French, 
with spirited and truthful sketches of the leading characters who 
took part in the politics of that memorable period.”—Lit. Gazette. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of ‘ Woman’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. 

© We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to 

read this work. There are a freshness and an originality about 
it quite chanming.”—Athencun. 


LILLIESLEAF: the Concluding Pas- 


SAGES in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET MAIT- 
LAND, of Sunnyside, Written by Herself. New anp 
CHEAPER Epivion. Complete in | vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
“ The Concluding Series of Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland, is, to our thinking, superior to the beginning.” 


4 





Aiso, just ready, in3 vols. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 


thor of ‘ Emiiia WynpuaM,’ &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successorsto HENRY 





CoLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





FOR PRESENTS AND 
PRIZES. 





STEAM and its ‘USES; including 


the STEAM-ENGINE the, ocuMo TIVE and STEAM 
NAVIGATION. By DR. LARDNER. (From *The Museum 
ohm — and Art.’) 1 os ay 80. Illustrations, 2s. cloth 


Il. 


THE BEE and WHITE ANTS, their 


MANNERS and HABITS. pe ILLUSTRATIONS of 
ANIMAL IN gic CT and IN LIGENCE. By DR. 
LA ‘om ‘The Bay of Science and Art.’) 
1 vol. with 135 Illustrations, 28. cloth lettered. 


Ill. 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Lardner. 
(From ‘The Museum of Science and Art.’) 1 vol. with 147 
illustrations, 28. cloth lettered. 

Iv. 


COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. 
By DR. LARDNER. (From ‘The Museum of Science and 
Art.’) 1 vol. 12mo. with 114 Llustrations, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


v. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Dr. 


LARDNER. (From* The Museum of Science and Art.’) 1 vol. 
12mo, with 119 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
vi. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPU- 
LARISED. By DR. LARDNER. (From ‘The Museum of 
Science and Art.’) 100 Lilustrations, 12mo. 28, cloth, 


vil, 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two 


(cries Cheaper Edition, with Index, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
08. 


Vill. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: Memoir of 


HELEN 8S. HERSCHELL. By HER DAUGHTER, Edited 
by the Rev. R. H. HERSCHELL, Fcap. Svo, 6s. 6d. 
Ix. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. JAS. CRABB, 


the GYPSY ADVOCATE. By JOHN RUDALL, Esq: 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s, 


x. 


BUFF’S LETTERS on the PHYSICS 
of the EARTH. Edited by DR. HOFMANN. Foap. v0.58 


xi. 


LARDNER’s MUSEUM of SCIENCE 


and ART. A Miscellany of Instructive and Amusing Tracts, 
on the Physical Sciences, and on their Application to the Uses 
of Life. Meng! Illustrations. 10 vols, each ls. 6d. ; or 4 double 
vols, each 38. 6d. 


XIt. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM 
NAVIGATION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS. EXPLAINED. 
By Dr LARDNER. Many Illustrations. 12mo. 83. 6d. cloth, 

XIII. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS. 


Complete in 1 vol. feap, 8vo. 68. cloth, 


xiv. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of AS- 
TRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. 1 vol. 37 Plates and 200 


xv. 
LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of ME- 
CHANICS. New Edition. 357 Illustrations, 12mo. 58, cloth. 
XVI. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of HY- 
DROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT, New Edition. 
292 Lilustrations, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


xvii. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of OP- 


TICS. New Edition. 260 Illustrations, 12mo, 58. cloth, 


XVIII. 


LARDNER’s HANDBOOK of ELEC- 
TRICITY, MAGNETLSM, and ACOUSTICS. New Edition, 
With lilustrations, 12mo. 58. cloth, (in June, 


xIx. 


BUSINESS—AS IT IS, AND AS IT 
= BE. By JOSEPH LYNDALL, Crown 8vo. 18. 6d. 
clot 


London: Watton & MABERLY, 
Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s, 


TE LAMP OF LIF E. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall &Co. me 

zz Recently published, price 68. 
HE FAVOURITES of the FLOWER 


GARDEN. By G.W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. A Scientific and 
Popular Description of the most beautiful and interesting Plants 
usually cultivated in the Open Air. é 

With numerous Steel Engravings, &c. &c. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 5d., stamped 6d. 
. ‘ 
HE JOURNAL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY for MAY, containing a Report of the General 
Meeting on May Ist; and Papers on_the Action of Damp Air on 
Positive Prints. by T. F, Hardwich, Esq . and on the Preservation 
of Sensitive Collodion Plates, by Messrs. Spiller and Crookes, with 
Discussions; Reports of other Societies; with Sir David Brew- 
ster’s Address, New Photographic Processes and Apparatus, &c. 
Taylor & Francis, Ked Lion-court, Fieet-street, London ; and 
all Booksellers. 


OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 
ZUNE, and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
JUNE, containg:—The Emperor Napoleon’s Plan of Operations, 
critically considered—The General’s Hut in the Trenches—The 
Alleged Recruiting in the United States—The Break up—The New 
Maritime Code—The Vote of Thanks—The Renegade Soldiers of 
Turkey—No Naval Law to Fight the Euemy_on Shore—The 
uarter-Master General's Staff — Half-yearly Examinations at 
Sandhurst— Military Hospitals in France—On the Estimate of 
Distances in the Pield— Military Adventures in Portugal—Leaves 
from Western Africa—The Border Lands of Russia—The Brazilian 
Navy—Kewards for Kars—Correspondence, Promotions, Gazettes, 





c. 
Hurst & tate Pablishers, successors to Henry Colburn, 13, 
gh-s 


Great Maribor 









= TAT TXT 1 r . 

HE LONDON UNIVERSITY MAGA- 

ZINE, No. If. price 1s., pp. 64 Contents:—Our Foreign Re- 

lations—George Washington—A Night with the Convicts—Vana- 

munen’s Harping—The Love-plaunt—Heine’s Slaveship—Geology 

of Aylesbury—Mary’s Girlhood—Royal Academ Notices (Liebig 

and Lawes; Grote’s Greece; Allingham’s Poems, Holdreth)— 
University Intelligence. &e 

Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Gyeseres'© NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWOKTH, Esq. 





CONTENTS for JUNE. No. COCCXXVI. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. BY CYRUS REDDING. 
THE MISSING LETTER. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 

UNHOLY WISH.’ 
MERIVALE’S ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. BY SIR 
NATHANIEL. 

THE FOOD OF PARIS. 
INFORMATION RELATIVE 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 
COUSIN CARL. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
EARL SIWARD. By JAMES PAYN. 
HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER 

ANDER ANDREWS. 
LIFE IN BRAZIL. 
FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES. 
TO THE CUCKOO. BY MARY C. F, MONCK, 
THE LAST OF MOORE’S JOURNAL AND DIARY. 
PILGRIMAGES TU THE FRENCH PALACES, BY FLO- 
RENTIA. : 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BEXTLE 


TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS. 


PRESS. BY ALEX- 


Y’S MISCELLANY 


Price Hatr-a-Crown. 








CONTENTS for JUNE. No, CCXXXIV. 

THE JOINT-STOCK BANKER. A TALE OF THE DAY. 
LY DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chap. VIII. A KIND PATRON, 
—IX. AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE,.—X. AN ALLY. 

GUIZOT’S RICHARD CROMWELL. 

DISJOINTED GOSSIP FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
BIG POND. BY THE AUTIIOR OF ‘OUR COUSIN 
VERONICA.’ 

A WINTER IN KERTCH. 

THE PHYSICIAN’S HOME, 

LAKE NGAMI. 

BY-WAYS OF HISTORY. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY: 
THEGMS,’ 

THE STORY OF THE SEA-ANEMONE, 

HEROINE-WORSHIP. 

RE-OPENING OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. BY MONKSHOOD. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 

MNHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


No. CCLXXXII, JONE, 1856, Price 2¢, 6d. 
Con‘ent3" 


‘THOUGHTS AND APOPH- 


I. Platonic Philosophy. 
Il. The Fortunes of Glencore. Chaps. XXII, XXUIL, and 
IIL. Pediology. 
LV. An Octave of Poets. 
V. The Darragh. Chaps, III, and IV. 
VI. Kadisha; or, the First Jealousy. Part II. 
VIL. Stewart's Lectures on Political Economy. 
VIIT. The Protectorate of Richard Cromwell. 
1X. The Burgomaster, 
X. The Great Fair of Oberonopolis. 
XI. Moonlight 
XII. Sonnets by James Epmesron, 
XA. Clob Talk in London, 
Index, 
Dublin :_ Hodges, Smith & Co. Grafton-street ; Hurst & Blackett, 
London ; John Menzies, 61, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. Sold by 
all Booksellers, 





This day, uy 
‘THE UNITED CHURCH JOURNAL, and 

LITERARY and THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, for JUNE 
Contents, 


. Wiseman and Newman’s Novels. 

- Notes on the Divine Government.—lV. 

> Reperts on Bacon’s Essays.—V.-° By the Archbishop of 
in 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE 1856. No. CCCCLXXXVIII. Price 23, 6d. 
Contents. 
The Athelings; or, the Three Gifts. Part I. x 

Winter Sketches; or, Leaves from a Journal. 

The Old and New Style at Oxford. 

Metamorphoses: a Tale. Part II. 

Travels in Circassia. 

The Porch and the Garden: a Dialogue. 

The Naval Keview. 

Speculations on the Future—Our Alliances. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 


1856. 


_ 
—— 
ee 


Correspondence :— 
National Education. 
Non-Residence of the Clergy. 
Notices of Books :— 

A Delineation of the Primary Principles of Reasoning, 
By R. Kidd, B.A. &c. 

Our Cathedrals: Are they to be Reformed or Abo- 
lished? A Letter addressed to Right Hon. Sir G, 
Grey, Bart. By Clement Moody, M.A. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., on 
some Points connected with past and proposed Legis. 
lation for the Church of England. By Lord Bland- 


FrRASER'S MAGAZINE for JUuUNE, 
Price 28. 6d., contains : 

A _Whit-Week in Manchester. | Night Scene at Pisa. 
Edited by a Manchester Man. | Kars, and the Parliamentary 

Ruskin on the Ancient and the Debate. 
Modern Poets.—Homer and | Decline of French Romantic 
Tennyson. Literature. 
eace, “ The Art of Story-Telling. 

The Organ Question. Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 

Kate Coventry, Edited by the | Political Ruminations. 

M. Montalembert, John Wilson 
Croker, and John Murray. * 


# 


~~ 


ford. 
The Hymns of the Church Pointed for Chanting. 
VI. Miscellanea. 
VIL. Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co, 104, Grafton-street. London: 
Secie, Sackeen & Halliday ; J. Nisbet & Co. Edinburgh: R. Grant 
on. 


Conclusion. 
Pre-Raphaelitism from different 


points of View. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


The Gold Medal awarded to Dr. Kane by the Royal Geographical Society. 
Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. will publish in SzpremBer, 


DR. KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS IN 
SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


DURING THE YEARS 1853, 4, 5; 
Being a Personal Narrative, and containing an Account of his important Discoveries, the Perilous Adventures of his 
Party, and the thrilling Incidents connected therewith. 


Fully and elaborately illustrated by 280 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Engravings, including Portraits of Dr. Kang and Mr. 
GRINNELL, by the first Artists. 


Two Volumes, Octavo, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Author of * Digby "| 











Orders now received by TRiBNER & Co., American and Continental Literary Agency, 
12, Paternoster-row, London. 











In the press, and to be published in JUNE, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 700 pages, 9 Steel Engravings, 160 Woodcuts, 
12 Maps of Sailing Directions, Soundings of Harbours, &c. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


OF AN 


AMERICAN SQUADRON 


CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, 


Performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, by order of the 
Government of the United States, 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF COMMODORE M. C. PERRY, U.S.N. 
Compiled from the Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry, at his request, and under his supervision, 
By FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D. 
AUTHORIZED GOVERNMENT EDITION. 
TrUBNER & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


ART-EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, AND THE ROYAL 
PICTURES. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR JUNE, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Contains a full Report of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, the Water-Colour 
Societies, and the French School. 
The Royal Pictures in this Number are—EastLake's ‘ VISIT TO THE NUN,’ and Herrine’s‘ THE QUEEN'S HORSES.’ 
The Engraving from Sculpture is, ‘ RELIGION CONSOLING JUSTICE,’ by J. Epwarps. 


.,,_1t also contains Articles on the following subjects :—British Artists, their Style and Character, No. 15: R.B. Haydon, 

illustrated—Gem Enamelled Vases, illustrated—The Minstrels of the Middle Ages, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, illustrated— 

pe of ,~ Rogers Collection—New State Rooms at Buckingham Palace—British Sculpture—Peace Trophy at the Crystal 
alace, &e. 








VirtvE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


ner wr 


Bianp & Lone’s IODIZED COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action is unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
tained separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any climate. 

NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Biaxp & Long’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 

Brand & Lone’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent coating on the Picture. 

POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Albumenized Papers. 

Bianp & Lone’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy remova! of Photographic stains. [ 
Prepared only by 


BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Overative Chemists, 
153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON 
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This day, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS: with Annotations. 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


ALMER’S TRIAL.—The MEDICAL 
TIMES and GAZETTE of Saturday, May 31, contains a full 
and faithful Report, forming a lasting record of all the Medico- 
Legal Evidence in this important trial. To insure the accuracy of 
all the scientific and medical details, a Special Reporter has been 
retained. Price 7d., stamped 8d. 
Published by John Churchill, New Burlington-street ; and to be 
had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


By 





Just published, 
GACRIFICE ; or, Pardon and Purity through 


the Cross. By NEWMAN HALL, B.A. 
Small 8vo. cloth, Half-a-Crown. 


London: Nisbet; and all Booksellers. 





FAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, illustrated 
on Wood and Stone. 


an ‘ 

AINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION 
WITHOUT CHLOROFORM ; with Observations on Local 
Anesthesia by Congelation in General Surgery. By WALTER 
BLUNDELL, Surgeon: Dentist to the Metropolitan Free Hospital. 
“ Mr. Blundell's process so deadens the sensibility that the tooth 

is extracted entirely without pain.”— The Times. 

London : John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





This day is published, 

a Tale of the Third Century. 
Boards, 38. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“ In the series of publications of which ‘ Fabiola’ is a part, the 
new volume of *Callista’ has made its appearance. It is from the 
pen of Dr. Newman i — oe Py a a Seteig fee — 
and genuine historical knowledge of the days of which it treats, i cy rl . 
will probably remain without a rival in the literary world’) °°" | 4¥,Di Mt, Blundell Ange it necesey mullet notype 

3 ablet. less Extraction of Teeth by Congelation. 
Duffy, Dublin. 


29, New Broad-street, City, and Stratford-place. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


(aieaers : 





London: Burns, 17, Portman-street. 








In post 8vo. cloth, price 21s, Vols. I. and II. (to be completed in four volumes), 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES; 


SKETCHES OF FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 
By LOUIS DE LOMENIE. 


UNDER INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT, 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 


‘* The vitality in this book is indestructible, and the matter which it contains must render it attractive to readers (if 


such there be) who have never heard of its subject; while by persons moderately conversant with the times, works and 
ways of Beaumarchais, it will be fannd mara rivntting 41 ‘  kencre wnt. 


“The French carry out literary undertakings not only more artistically, but more methodically, and in a more work- 
manlike manner than we do ; and M. de Loménie’s book possesses these merits in the highest degree. It is impossible to 
speak too strongly of the modesty, the spirit and the diligence with which his book is composed. It is not only a most 
interesting story, but is also a valuable contribution to the history of French Society before the French Revolution.” 

Saturday Review. 


OR, 


TRANSLATED, 





In demy 8vo. in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


STORIES OF AN OLD MAID 
RELATED TO HER NEPHEWS AND NIECES. 


Translated from the French of Madame EMILE DE GIRARDIN, by ALFRED ELWES; 
And Illustrated with Sixteen fine page Engravings from Drawings by Gustave Dorf and G, Fata. 
Published under international arrangement. 


*,* In this volume of Stories for young people Madame de Girardin has produced a half-score of little masterpieces 
which will for ever procure her the love of children and the gratitude of mothers. 





In small 4to. gilt cloth, price 5s. 


THE WHIST PLAYER. 
The Laws and Practice of Short Whist, 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED BY LIEUT.-COLONEL B****. 
WITH NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


‘Here we at length have the very work which has so long been required for the instruction of whist-players in that 
most intellectual of games. The Author has adopted an entirely novel plan for conveying his instructions, and one which 
we think is admirably calculated for the purpose. The instructions themselves in the different points are evidently the 
result of deep and careful study, and show that the Author is a thorough proficient in the game.” —Bell’s Life. 





CHEAP EDITION.—Now ready, price One Shilling, in fancy boards, 


LION HUNTING AND SPORTING LIFE 
IN ALGERIA. 


By JULES GERARD, THE “LION KILLER.” 


_ #4 This work, which isofa most exciting and extraordinary nature, is a copyright translation of the ‘‘ Lion-Killer’s” 
first and most celebrated production, ‘La Chasse au Lion,’ comprises all his most daring adventures in connexion with 
Lion Hunting and Sporting Life among the Arabs of Algeria. Its success on publication in Paris was so great as to induce 
the Author, a few months later, to issue another work on the same subject; but as the second book is entirely deficient 
in the vivid and entertaining adventures described in his first and most graphic work, care should be taken to order 
Gfaarp’s ‘ Lion Hunting and Sporting Life in Algeria.’ 


Messrs. ADDEY & CO. regret that the English Publishers of Gfrarp’s second production should, in order to disparage 
this work, make use, in their advertisements, of assertions which are totally at variance with the facts. They not only 
state that the work was printed by M. Gfranrp ‘some years ago,” whilst the period is within two years; but assert that 
the portion allotted to his adventures with lions does not comprise one-fourth of the book. The inaccuracy of the latter 
statement is discernible to every reader, who will find that not only is the greater portion of the work devoted to Lions 


and Lion Hunting, but that the rest of the volume is filled with most interesting sporting adventures with the other 
wild animals of Northern Africa. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION in ‘ADDEY’S LIBRARY FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 


price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, still continues on sale. 


AppEy & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


XUM 





693, 
Just published, price 2¢, 


CLOVER THAUMATURGICS ; or, the 
Art of making more than Three Hundred Thousand Hex- 
ameter and Pentameter Latin Verses, without necessarily under- 
aos the Latin L g An i and instructive 
pastime, 
London: P. Rolandi, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street. 


VOLUME THE FIRST—ADVENT TO LENT, 
Now ready, price 58. bound in cloth, 


[THE SEASONS of the CHURCH, WHAT 
THEY TEACH. A Series of Sermons on the different Times 
and Occasions of the Christian Year. Edited by the Kev. HENRY 
NEWLAND, Rector of Westbourne, Vicar of St. Mary Church, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
PECTACLES: when to Wear and how to Use 
them. Addressed to those who value their Sight, by 
CHARLES A. LONG. 
Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
utes Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 


METEOROLOGY. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL awarded for 
METEOROLOGICAL INSTRU MENTS at the Exhibition 
of 1851, was given to Messrs, NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteoro- 
logical Instrument Makers to H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
the Koyal Observatories Greenwich and Kew, Toronto, Wash- 
ington and Victoria, the Lords of the Admiralty, the Hon. Board 
of Ordnance, Board of Trade, Board of Health, the British Meteor- 
ological Society, and the American Government, No. 11, Hatton- 
garden, London. 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S TEN-GUINEA SET of STAN- 
DARD METEVROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, made at the 
engpestion and strong recommendation of James Glaisher, Esq. 
F.R.S. and of the Royal Observa’ i 
MAXIM MINIM 














"ys Greenwich. 

UM THERMOMETERS, the only 

Self-registering Thermometers that cannot be put out of order. 
With reference to the Patent Maximum Thermometer, the 

following testimonial is submitted :— 


(Cory.) 

“ As regards your Patent Maximum Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by the destruction of the instrument. | 

Signed, “ James Guaisuer, F.R.S. Secretary, Kk. M.S. 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBKA, Sole Agents for Dr. Moffatt’s 


womoene! ben 

PHILLIPS’S THERMOMETER, as exhibited by Messrs. 
Negretti& Zambra to the Jury of the Great Exhibition in 1851, 
price 78, 6d. and 10s. 6d. 


Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LY LANDSCAPE LENSES,—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
_ “ Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. Thespherical aberrationis also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

Istincton.—OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 

ponnee and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings,Holborn; and at the Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
*x* Catalogues may be hadon application. 


HE OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand,) are now enabled 

to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and 
Amateur—viz.,an Iodized Collodion, producing intense negatives, 
highly sensitive, and at a moderate price (128. per 20 0z.). Many of 
the highest Authorities pr it to be unequalled. POSITIVE 
COLLODION of great sensitiveness and beauty of detail. Hockin 
& Co. manufactureevery Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


rt. 
HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, price 1s.; per post, 18. 1d. 
38, Duke-street, Manchester-square, London. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, containing 14, for 1s. 9d. ; 
ost free, six stamps extra: lb. boxes, containing 109, 128. 6d. 
None are genuine unless signed * H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 


a1 0 MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
izing), with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door(without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpoo]. London Dépét, 474, Moorgate- 
street, City. Sold also by Hobbs, Ashley & Co. 97, Cheapside.— 
Circulars free by post. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will find the largest Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their various Implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs. 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
makers. Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
Works. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY—COLLODION. 
TESSRS. DOLAMORE & BULLOCK beg 
f Amateurs to the very great 
superioriny of the ge oneal Sha lod! It is very rapid and 
uniform in action, producing intense negatives, and possesses good 
Lit: 
oe wie in Landoneee and Portraiture may be seen. 
30, PRegent-atrect, Waterloo-place. 


LBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully prepared 
by _R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, ri 10, a ar 
Sam f th: r. put up in suitab 
Stating Sa aple Quires of this 6a. 6d. — by stamps or post- 
otftee amiler, $0 RICHARD W. THO 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 
enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of Collodion, * Xylo-Io otide of Silver, — free = ae of 
tage ; or ma: bound on receip: 
ee ae .W. eamenaee Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


W. THOMAS, CnEMIsr, &c., 10, Patt MALL, 
Sole Maker of the XYLO- 1OD1 DE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
,THOMAS’ 8 XYLO-LODL aE of SILVER.—This important 
is extensively used at all the Photogra- 
hic Toretlishuneats Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
iis eae from the best Photographers aud principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the gre reatest cose of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any other kind of blemis in all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles ; in which state it may be kept fur years, 
and exported to any climate. Full instructions for use Gratis. 
CAUTION. Each bottle isstamped with a red label, bearing my 
name as address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pail 
Mall. to counterfeit whieh is felony. —NITRATE of SILVER 
BATH for the above preparation may be always obtained of 
R. Tuomas, ready made, at a cost little more than the price of 
ingredients used.—CRYSTAL VARNISH, PREPARED FROM THE 
Finest AMBER. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any were to the plate. 
The coating will be found free from stickiness, hard, and trans- 
arent. It dries immediately.—H ¥ PO-COLOU RING BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour. In- 
paca myer Sod Use ae eg oe EN SOAP, for a. 
nds 0! otogri ic ne is In only by, the 
inventor, and is seca ved with a red fate % dndadh.g sw 
and address, RICHARD W. THOM AS, Chemist, No. 10, Pall 
Mall, Manufacturer bs , <4 Photographic Chemicals and Ap- 
paratus. Rey may be procured of all respectable Chemists, in 
ots, at 1s., 28., and 3s. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. 
nuits Olvurehpaeds and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 


street, Wholesale Agents. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 
LENSES, &. 


CHEMICALS, 
At HORNE & THORNTHWAITE’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
121, 122 and 123, Newgate-street, 
LONDON. 


Every article required for the practice of Photography may be 
obtained in this Establishment: but among the specialties may 
be mentioned— 




















PORTRAIT LENSES 
of HORNE & THORNTHWAITE’S OWN MANUFACTURE. 
The principles on which these are made have been derived from— 
1st, Careful analysis of Petzval’s original paper on the subject. 
2nd, Practical investigation of the formula for aberration ; and 
8rd, Examination of the theory of achromatism for large 
angles. 

The curves of the Lenses are so arranged as to produce the 
greatest possible flatness, a long chemical range, and absolute coin- 

cidence of the chemical and visual foci. 

LANDSCAPE LENSES, 

These are constructed from recent mathematical investigations, 
and have been pronounced to stand unrivalled for flatness of 
field, beauty of de finition, and rapidity of action,—a lens of 14-in. 
= length, with half-inch stop, covering a space 10in. by 8 in. 

AMERAS—FOLDING, EXPANDING, and FOLDING and 
EXPANDING ot every description, and first-rate workmanship. 

COLLODIONS for POSITIVE and NEGATIVE PICTURES. 
—These preparations are highly sensitive and uniform in action, 
and are now most extensively used by Photographers, produging 
the most exquisite results. The Lodizing Solutions may be ha 
a in which state they keep good any length of time, 15s, 
per pin 

CRYSTAL VARNISH, for protecting Positive or Negative 
Pictures, is transparent and colourless, and dries without heat in 
ten minutes. In 4 oz. bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 

an ae and GUITA PERCHA, of every size and 


make. 
ee. --_uamaniaens of the usual patterns, 2s. per dozen and up- 
ards. 


Ditto, of very chaste designs. 

MOROCCO CASES, with Mata and Glasses, elegantly finished, 
commencing at 48. per dozen 

GLASS PLATES, of crown and patent plate. 

CHEMICALS, of absolute purity. 

ALBUMENIZED PAPER of superior quality, yieldin i- 
tives which give the minutest details wit brilfiancy seer 
depth of shade and pure whites, 38. 6d. per quire, 114 in. by 94in. 
,THORNTHWAITE’S GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, Tenth 
Edition, containing plain Directions, written expressly for the 
Amateur, ls. ; per post, 18. 2d. 

COMPLETE SET of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS from 
1, 38. to 362, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS of every make. 


An Illustrated Photographic Catalogue sent per post free on 
receipt of two stamps. 


ELICATE, DRY, AUSTRALIAN WINE 
—(Pale and Gold). —Ouly a limited quantity for sale ur til 
further arrivals. The medical faculty have frequently expressed 
their opinion that this pure Colonial Wine (of the Rhine style) 
stimulates the appetite. It is, therefore, recommended as a 
wholesome dinner beverage. Cases containing Three Dozen, 31. 103. 
a case; or in casks containing Fourteen | mperial Gallons, 61. 
elivered free to al all the London a Rellwey Stations, Orders (ac- 
pu ally executed by HEATH 
& Cv. Sole Agents for the Consignors, 27, Crutched Friars, City. 








OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 

VANCES upon approved personal security, pain by 
easy instalments, extending over a lengthened period, are invited 
to examive the priuciples of the BRITISH MUTUAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION LOAN ASSUKANCE CLASSES. Prospectuses, 
reports. and every information, may be obtained on application at 
the British Mutual Lite Uffice, 17, — Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Rules, 6d. ar copy, or 18, per pos 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 





NGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SUCLETY, 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. For 
Lives, Annuities, Loans, an Bnd Mowments. 
LFRED T. J: AY, Manager. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY COMPANY,9, Chathamonlace, New Bridge-street, 
London: established in 1828. Subscribed capital 240,000, 











This Society effects every description of Life Assurance on most 
favourable terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus systems, Its 
rates are Jower than most others, and large additions have been 
made to the beneficial policies at each of the divisions of profits. 

Officers in the Army and Navy, Diseased Lives, and Persons 
going Abroad, are assured on reasonable terms. 

Tables of Ratesand further particulars may be had at the Office, 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 
LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Rey med TED 1823. 
Orrick :—FLEET- street, Lon 
8U BSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 

ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of ements in any Sta- 
tion of Life to the extent of 10,0002. on any one 

THE PROEFLTS of the Society will hereafter divided at the 
end of every FIFTH YEAR, instead of every Seventh Year, as 
heretofore. 

FOU RK-FIFTHS of the PROFITS are allotted to the Assured. 

THE NEXT DIVISLON of PROFITS will be made up to 3lst 
DECEM BR, 1859, when all whole-life poe vom in force, of 
seo at years’ standing and upwards, will part 

‘USES amounting to nearly THREE MEL IONS, have 
ay added to the Policies at the Four Divisions of Profits which 
have already been made. 

THE ASSETS of the Society amount to nearly FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND A HALF, and the ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
FOUR HUN DRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Prosprctvses may be obtained and Assurances effected norm 
any Solicitor in Town or es or by application direct to t 
Actuary, at the Office in Lond on. 

anak. VELETASE O. Dowarns, 


A abecamee 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 


Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. < ~"'o 
Leputy-Chairman— WILLIAM LEAF, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, 7 Ald. 
Edward bates, Es Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physielan—De. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 


Advantages of Assuring with this Company. 


The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 























assurance fund of 400,0001., invested on mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0001. pcan 
Premiums to: Assure £100, | ‘Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years.| With Profits.| Without J Profits. 
2 | £017 8 | £0199 | £11510 | £11110 
30 2 2e one 25 5 207 
| 150 Be, i 21410 
50 114 1 11910 468 40 
6 | 39 4 317 0 612 9 | 6 010 


| 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurerson the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 

years, to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of the profits. 

The Fg assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cas 

At the last division a return of 20 a cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
varying, aie to age, from 66 to28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 tol cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the" - “Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month on proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved ~ snipe 

No charge for Policy Stamp 

Medical Attendants paid for ‘their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge, 


The Medical Officers attend every day at a quarter before 2 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





| ORDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
; KING WILLIAM-STREET. 

The Directors _ this Association hereby inform the Members 
that the PREMIUMS falling due on the Ist of July next of those 
Members who have been assured for seven or more entire years, 
will be REDUCED at the rate of 74 per cent., leaving 26 per cent. 
only to be paid. EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


Established 1838. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 18, King William-street, Mansion House, City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
— the Annual Premium may be paid during the first five 





yea: 
Onethird may remain on credit Gmsine the whete of life, 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 50, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or ps security. 
80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 
The Jast bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


FAMILY ~ ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1835. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 


Directors. 
De Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. r_e Chairman, 
Major Lewis Burroughs. Latouche, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Baward Lee, Esq. 
D. M. Gordon, Esq. Colonel J. W. J. ‘Duseley. 
oo -Col. H. B. Tienderson. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

n Annual Bonus is allowed to parties who have made Five 
anu Payments on Policies taken out on the Profit Scale. That 
for the current year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium. 

Sndowments and Annuities granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH. 

THE EXTENSIVE ASSURANCE BUSINESS OF THE 
AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK HAS BEEN TRANS- 
FERRED TO THIS OFFICE, AND THE SOCIETY HAS 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS OR AGENCIES AT CAL- 
CUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND AGRA. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


(‘RYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. as = The 
4 net pworw Dwr aud TOATILD FADUTOO i 

siasticaL Court” are exhibited by GILBERT 7. "FRENCH, 
Bolton, Lancashire. —Inquiries 3 by 3 post Promptly | answered. 


F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by seeonement, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Shipe 
Compasses, w: on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 61. 68. ; ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 














XCELLENTE RBIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE. FABRIQUES SPECIALES."—WATHERSTON 
& BROGDEN, having been honoured with a First-class Medal at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompanied by the above flat- 
tering testimonial, respectfully invite the public to an inspec- 
tion of their GOLD CHAINS a a assortment of 
JEWEL yh all made on the pre! 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, ~ Goldaxaishe, Manufactory, 
et 16, aatesioni. Covent- -garden. Established a.p. 1793. 
. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 18. eac 


LEINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
ECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SM ITHS. BRONZISTS, &e., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the * Grande Médaille d Honneur” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold.as being plated by Elkington’ 3 Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, REGENT-STREET, and oe moonaatn: STREET, LON- 
DON; and * shel MANUFA RY, NEWHALL-STREET 
BIRMINGE — Estimates roy "Donciens sent free by post. 

Re-plating as Gilding as usual, 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR'S 

Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition : 
a ra ee of finish is also given without hot-pressing, by which 

efect of a greasy surface, so igs complained of,is completely 
aaa —W. 8. K, Manufacturing Stationers and 
Printers, 63, High Holborn. 














Offices. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHAIRMAN—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
Deruty-CHainmMaN—TuEe Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, 


AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Com- 
panies; at the same time, Parties insuring with it donot incur the risk, of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual 


and 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds ( (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formation. 


Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. “ 
Tnoome Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL Matt, Loxpoxs OF 
from the Agents established in ‘all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L, BOYD, Resident Director. 
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SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &ce., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted incon- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street,Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
atexceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental (#lass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch, 


LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at their large SHOW ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59, 
BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, the Largest and 
Choicest Stock of Glass and China in England, and all marked in 
plain figures, for cash —MANUFACTORY and CHANDELIER 
SHOW-ROOMS, HOLLAND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


R REMOVING FURNITURE, GLASS, 

&c. in Town or Country, by Road or Railway, without the 
expense of Packing —Apply for estimate to J. TAYLOR, Carman 
to Her Majesty, 41, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square.— 
Furniture warehonsed atl d, per week each article. 


No, 112, REGENT-STREET; No, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


®- MECHT has recently placed 15,0007. worth 
Bi of Elegancies and Novelties at his New Establishment in 
REGENT-STKEE", next door to Messrs. Nicol. The SHOW 
ROOMS. elegantly fitted up, 150 feet long, extend to Glasshouse- 
street. Thev are open daily for public inspection to afford an op- 
ortunity of comparison or purchase. The Stock comprises the 
argest assortment in London of Papier Maché Manufactures, 
suchas Tea Trays and Tea Poys, Fire and Hand Screens, Blotting 
and Envelope Cases, Card Boxes, Tea Caddies, &c. he Dressing 
Case Compartment contains all that is necessary for the Toilet, 
viz., Dressing Bags and Dressing Cases for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
fitted cheaply from 25s. each, up to the richest Silver gilt, at 200 
Guineas, The Cutlery and Electro-plate Department is at No. 2a, 
Glasshouse-street ; a great variety of Parisian Novelties in Fans, 
Bronze and Or-molu Manufactures. Show Room for Bagatelle 
Tables on_the first floor. The usnal leading and cheap Articles, 
such as Pen-knives, at 1s. exach—Tooth Brushes, best 9d., second 
quality 6d. each. Cutlery repaired daily. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
athe and Metallic Dodotonde- Din. ctvelk we aul io av 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished ia this 
country. 














Bedsteads, from ... 
Shower Baths, from 


-128, 6d. to £12 08. each. 

. 78. 6d, to £5 158. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), fro . 68. Od. to £6 68. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil..........ssse00++++ 48, 8d. per gallon, 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 


The largest assortment of London-made ‘TEA URNS in the 
world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are 
seuietoned, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 302, 


to 
UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 118. per dozen ; 
Desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozenextra; Carvers, 
4s. per pair; larger sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 268, per dozen ; extra five, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 378. to 50s.; white bone Table 
Knives, 78. 6d. per dozen ; Desserts, 58. 6d. ; Carvers, 28, 3d. per pair; 
black horn Table Knives, 7s, 4d. per dozen ; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
28. 6d. ; black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. per doz. ; 
Table Steels, from 1s. each. The largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. e 






The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the whole 
of last year, are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT 
HOUSES is devofed to the display of the most magniticent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes and Turnery, 
Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1,14, 2,and3, NEWMAN-STREET, 
and 4,5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. Established 1820. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence and the greatest success by 
the Faculty for its purity, speedy and uniform efficacy, entire 
freedom from nauseous flavour, and marked superiority over 
every other variety. in the treatment of CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIA- 
TICA. DIABETES, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS. INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBI- 
LITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 





EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— 


Henry LEtTHEBY, Esq. M.B., 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &e. 

“The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
‘Ttuile Brune,’ and described as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr. de Jongh. From my investigations, I have no 
doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Arrnur H. Hassatt, Esq. M.D. F.LS., 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, &c. 
“So great is mv confidence in the article that I usually prescribe 
it in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining 
the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 








Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, 
Dr. de Jonzh’s sole British Consignees: and by many respect- 
able Chemists through. ut the United Kingdom. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48, 9d.; 
Quarts (40 onnces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

CAUTION —Ench bottle is sealed with a stamped metallic 
capsule, and bears beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, ALL O1Ls OFFERED as Dr. 
DE JoNen's on as OF THE SAME KIND, WITHOUT SUCH MARKS ARE 
FRAUDULENT impvositions, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Genttemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effeets, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptivecircular may 
be had, and the Trusstwhieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wure, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
8 nee rice, from 78. 6d. to 168. each; postage 6d. 
LANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 
R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS, for their Specimens of which a First-Class Medal was 
awarded to F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained i e ption of 
fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
factured at prices commencing at 508. To be seen in daily operation 
r Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testimonials sent on application. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


HARPE’S RAGLAN KNIFE and FORK. 

—This approved Model, designed for the use of oNE HAND 

only, may now be had at his Warehouse, Gough-square, Fileet- 

street.—As also his LUNATIC KNIFE, for the use of Insane 
Patients, patronized by the first Asylums in the country. 














CHWEPPE’S MALVERN' SELTZER 
WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well <r at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. 8. & Co. can poo uce a SELTZER 
WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL properties 
which have rendered the, Nassau Spripe so celebrated. They con- 
eisucs AGAMUIACLULE ovua, 24e ~» Bu 2ULEDD FF we 
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Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby, Every 
bottle is protected by a red label bearing their signature. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 
observe, that_none is genuine but that which bears the name of 
WILLIAM LAZENBY on the back of each bottle, in addition to 
the front label used so many years, and signed BETH 
LAZENBY, 6, Edwoards-street, Portman-square, London. 


PIsHER'S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG; 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS, 
188, STRAND. 
Catalogues post free. 


SUPERIOR DRAWING-ROOM SUITE 

in WALNUT WOOD, consisting of a Double-end Settee, 
12 elegant Chairs, and 2 Easy Chairs, stuffed, all in best curled hair, 
and covered in rich crimson and maroon French damask.— Prices : 
Settees, 91. 48 ; Chairs, at per chair, 27s. 6d. each ; Easy Chairs, 
6l, 188, each.—Curtains to match, if required. The whole having 
been made expressly to orders fora Gentleman who desires to have 
them disposed i having mad ifferent 


of, in 0. a 
arrangement in his house. The prices cannot fail to insure their 
immediate disposal.—At 398, Oxford-street, 3 doors West of Dean- 
street. 


# MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 
fectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the greatest ease 
and precision ; it is the most unique and complete article ever in- 
troduced into the dressing-room, prices 24%, and upwards. The 
Patent can also be affixed to any good Toilet Glass. Drawings and 
rices sent free by post. To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. 
1EAL & SON, whose warerooms also contain every variety of 
Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assort- 
=e BEDDING, and BED-ROOM FUR- 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing Designs and Prices 
of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, Sent Free sy Post. HEAL & 
SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 
continues to give her graphic and interesting delineations 
of character, di ble fro ination of handwriting, 
in an unique style of description, peculiarly her own. All persons 
desirous of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of the writing, stating the sex 
and age, and inclosing 13 penny stamps to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in a few 
days a minnte detail of the Talents, Tastes, Virtues, and Failings 
of the Writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. 


; : € 


All communications are considered strictly 


HOWARD'S ENAMEL for the TEETH, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

For stopping decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed 
in the tooth in a soft state without any ee or pain, and im- 
mediately HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will 
remain in thetooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
and arresting the further ene of decay.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom, Price One Shilling. 


NEW LABEL. 


N consequence of the great variety of Coun- 
terfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND & SONS’ MACASSAR OIL 
now in circulation, and which so peo resemble the Original as 
frequently to deceive the unwary—they have employed those 
eminent artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co.,who, at great cost, 
and bya peculiar processof theirown, havesucceeded in producing 
from steel “A NEW LABEL,” which cannot be forged. It is 
composed of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated One 
hundred and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which are engraved in white letters, the words 


“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAU- 
IFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Sicnature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
“A, ROWLAND & SONS.” 
The. Macassar Oil is sold at po London, and by 
Shemiste.an — = 
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OLDEIDG E’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be th ; a 
remedy ——_ for restoring the Hair and premsstineche mona 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has received recently most distiu- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
not soiling 7 ig paceserieg bonnet.—Ip bottles, 
» 6d., 68., and lis,— hesale and retail, 13, Welli - 
North, Strand, London. a 


Downer ANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
K 8, &c.?—COUPELLE'S CKINUTRIARi ° 
ranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Ryebrows, &e., in <r 
or three weeks, strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check 
greyness in all its stages, and reproduce the hair in baldness, from 
fen oad pag Seay = Gold by a a or will be sent 
0 ipt o enny stamps, Miss © 
Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford street, fondon. — 


I AIR-DY E.— Exhibition Medal and Honour- 
able Mention was awarded to F. F. LANGDALE f 
PREPARATIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL. “To our mind 
these are the most extraord 'y ducti of modern che- 
pase ea apeoperay ee ——— ay oY 1851. 
ost free, in cases, 38. 9d. ani ¥ 
satisfactory.— Laboratory, 72, Hatton-earden. ensamemnoced 


HAR DESTROYER, 1, Little Queen-street, 

High Holborn. —ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY, for 
removing effectually Superfluous Hair from the Face, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands, without the slightest injury to the skin. A. K. will 
warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest degree, and the 
hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in bottles, at 3s. 6d.,58. 6d. and 
108, 6d.; or applied at the Hair-dyeing Establishment, as above. 
Forwarded for stamps, free by post, eight extra. 


RANGIPANI PERFUME: 
the most fragrant and lasting Scent that is made, 2s, 6d.— 
Frangipani Soap, 1s.— Frangipani het, 1s, 6d. per ounce, 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET. 


RGET - ME - NOT.— BrempenBacn's EVER- 

LastinGc Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm- 
ing combination of all the Spring Flowers known for their 
refreshing as well as lasting odours, 

H. BREIDENBACH, 
QUEEN, 
aeray BIW DOND.STKEET, 
Facing Redmayne’s. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
sou Smyrna we oe and ge’! description of Brush, 
‘omb, and rai for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps, 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; o' 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s, per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130m, and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the inost eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
He urn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
ue digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMUN 
SYRUP, it forms an Effery A ent Draught, which 
highly agreeable and efficacious.— Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
CO. Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London ; and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


R CONSUMPTION, INDIGESTION, and 

DEBILITY ; farsuperior to Cod Liver Oil is DU BARRY’S 
delicious HEALTH-RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, as certified to by the most eminent medical practitioners, 
such as Dr. Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. 


Gampbell. Ingram ; by 
families in the land, whose health has been restored by it after all 
other remedies had failed. 
free of postage on receipt of an Addressed and Stamped En- 
. They contain CURES (without physic) of Constipation, 
i yspepsia), Flatulency, Flan Ponigg Hehe cars Bilious, 
iver Complaints, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diar- 
rhea, Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headaches, Debility, 
Despondemer, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness at the Sto- 
mach, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
also, Children’s C lai R ded by Lord Stuart de 
ecies; The Dowager Countess of Castlestuart; Major-General 
Thomas King ; and 50, er res) e persons, whose health 
as rfectly restored by it after all other means of cure 
nea pee he 8 a 2s, 9d.; 2b. 4s. 3 5lb. 
12 lb. .: the 12 1b. carriage free, 
Barry Du Barry & CO. 77, Regent-street, London ; 
Mason & Co. 182, Piccadilly ; Abbis & Co. 60, Gracechurch-street. 


HE following is an EXTRACT from the 

Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharma- 

gente of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. 
Collier, published by Longman & Co, :— 

“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the 
Pharmacopeia) that we have no purgative mass but what contains 
aloes ; yet we know that hemorrhoi al persons cannot bear aloes, 
except it be in the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, which chiefly con- 
sist of aloes, seammony, and colocynth, which I think are formed 
into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which is obviated, E 
suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fourth ingredient (un- 
known to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think no better an 
no worse of it for its being a patent medicine. 1 look at it asan 
article of commerce and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate 
to say, it isthe best made pillin the kingdom ; a 1. uscular purge, 
@ mucous purge, and a hydrogegue purge bined, and their 
effects properly controlled by a dirigent and corrigent. That it 
does not commonly produce hemorrhoids like most aloetic pills I 
attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so that no undissolved 
particles adhere ta the mncons membrane.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
astounding REMEDIES for SORE LEGs.—Extract ofa 
letter from Mr. Taylor, Dispensing Chemist, Emsworth. “To 
Professor Holloway.—sir.—In consequence of the extraordinary 
cure effected by the use of your Pills and Ointment ov Ann Macey, 
I deem it necessary to acquaint you of it. She was severely offlicted 
with sore legs, snd after using endless remedies without benefit 
she was induced to try your mendicamevts, and the result was 
perfectly astounding, for. after a few applications of them, her legs 
were perfectly cured.— Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout 
the world ; at Profersor Holloway’s Establishments. 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Cons 
staptinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta, 
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Valuable Works, 


PUBLISHED or SOLD at REDUCED PRICES by HENRY G. BOHN. 
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WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by WORCESTER. 


i ientific Terms of every description; to which are added, Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Proper Names, much enlarged ; and a Pronoun 
Snetading, Solentific . "Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. In 1 large vol. royal 8Svo. ‘cloth, 12s. ‘ i seneenes 
*,* This work is kept in half-calf, 15s.; half-russia, 16s. 6d. ; whole calf, 16s. 6d.; whole russia, 19s. 6d. 

This is a most complete Dictionary, and includes all the Technical and Scientific Terms yet introduced into ourlanguage. It comprises 27,000 words more than the Quarto Edition 
of Todd’s Johnson, and the pronunciation of every word according to the best authorities ; also Walker’s Key to Classical and Scriptural Pronunciation, greatly enlarged; and a Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. By a judicious arrangement of matter, it actually contains more words than any of its prototypes. Dr. Wcdster not having for 
many years before his death been able to revise his own materials, Mr. W orcester was employed in 1829 to prepare, in the name of Dr. Webster, what bas since been re-edited’as 
* Webster’s American Dictionary,’ by Mr. Goderich ; and ‘* American ” sure enough it is, as a few examples will show. It extensively adopts u fanciful mode of spelling; and where it 
gives two forms, leaves the reader to discover the right,—which, to those who are not firm in their orthoépy, must be very bewildering. It spells Mold, Meter, Woolen, Worshiper. 
Oxyd, Chlorid, Offense, Skillful, instead of Mould, Metre, Woollen, Worshipper, Oxide, Chloride, Offence, Skilul. Savior is spelt on the principle of Pavior, although the established 
form is also given. Worcester’s revised Edition is essentially English, and a very little examination will convince any scholar of its superiority. 


HEEREN’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 
Particularly with regard to the CONSTITUTIONS, the COMMERCE, and the COLONIES of the STATES of ANTIQUITY. 
Third Edition, corrected and improved, 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
** We never remember to have seen a work in which so much useful knowledge was condensed into so small a compass.”—Quarterly Journal of Education. 
#,* HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS, complete, viz. :—AsIA, 2 vols.; AFRICA, 1 vol. ; EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, 1 vol.; ANCIENT GREECE and HISTORICAL TREATISES, 1 vol. ; 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT History, 1 yol.: together 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32. 3s. 


SIDNEY HALL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, according to the latest Surveys. 
53 large Maps. ‘The Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured; with the Names and Dates of all the principal Battles marked, and a complete General Index. 
New and Improved Edition, corrected to the Present Time, half-bound russia or morocco (published at 80. 18s. 6d.), 27. 12s. 6d. 
Sidney Hall is admitted to be one of the very best of our engravers of Maps. The present, his own atlas, is on a larger scale than any of its competitors, is brought down to the 
present date, is beautifully coloured, and has the advantage of an Index, which, though imitated by many, has never been reached for extent and accuracy. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. 


New Edition, corrected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the Present Time, with the addition of more than 1,300 Articles, by GzorcE STaNLEY, Esq. 
Complete in 1 large vol. imperial 8vyo. numerous Plates of Monograms, cloth lettered, 22, 2s. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY: 


A SELECTION of the best VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, both English and Foreign. Edited by W. AYRTON, Esq. of the Opera House. 
8 vols. folio, comprehending more than four hundred pieces of Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (published at 4/. 4s.), reduced to 1J. 11s. 6d. 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM; 


Or, the TREES and SHRUBS of BRITAIN, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; with their Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. 
Second improved Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. with nearly 4,000 Plates, cloth (published at 10/.), 52. 5s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON. 


By the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER. Including the TOUR to the HEBRIDES, JOHNSON’S DIARY of a TOUR into WALES, and many unpublished Letters. 
New Edition, with two Supplementary Volumes of JOHNSONIA, and a complete Index, 10 vols. feap. 8vo. with 50 Engravings on Steel, after Stanfield and others, cloth, 12. 10s, 


BROUGHAM’S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


Including Principles of Government, Monarchical Government, Aristocracy, Aristocratic Government, and British Constftution. 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12. 1s. 


BURKE’S ENCYCLOPZADIA of HERALDRY; or, General Armoury of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Comprising a Registry of all Armorial Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of Terms. 
. Third Edition, with a Supplement, imperial &vo. cloth gilt, 12. 1s. 
The most elaborate and useful work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 30,000 armorial bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Guillim, 
Edmondson, Collins, Nisbet, Berry, Robson, and others; besides many thousand names which have never appeared in any previous work. 


THOMPSON’S NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND, 


Complete, with Portrait and General Index. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12. 16s, 


*,* The Fourth and concluding Volume, just published, edited by R. PATTERSON, Fsq., Prof. DICKIE, and Dr. BALL, contains MAMMALIA, REPTILES, FISHES, 
INVERTEBRATA. Price lés. 





NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Bohn’s Classical Library. | Bohn’s French Memoirs. 
DICTIONARY of LATIN QUOTATIONS, MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SULLY, 
CLASSICAL and MEDLEVAL; including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottos, Law ‘Terms and | PRIME MINISTER to HENRY the GREAT. Translated from the French. 
Phrases ; with a Selection of above 500 GREEK QUOTATIONS. New Edition, revised and corrected; with additional Notes, and an Historical Introduc- 
Edited by H. T. RILEY, B.A. late of Clare Hall, Cambridge. tion, attributed to Sim WALTER Scorr. In 4 vols. With a General Index. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. Vol. I. with Portrait of Sully, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Bohn’s Scientific Library. Bohn's Illustrated Library. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 


Revised and Enlarged ; comprehending the Chronology and Ilistory of the World, from With Variorum Notes, Practical and Historical, an Account of Fishing Waters, é&c. &c. 


the Earliest Times to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April, 1856. Edited by EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
By J. WILLOUGHBY ROSSE. Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings: by the best Artists, and 26 Steel 
Thick post 8vo. (upwards of 800 pages), cloth, double volume, 10s.; or half-bound Engravings after Creswick, Absolon, Cooper, and other distinguished Painters, chiefly 
morocco extra, 12s. 6d. r engraved by WILLMORE. Post vo. cloth, price 5s. with the Wood Engravings; or 7s. 6d. 


| with addition of the Steel Engravings. 
Bohn’s Standard Library. HAE 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, anon Sees oad RE - 


Their LIVES and WORKS. 


From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. | By DUPPA and QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 
: Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. | Illustrated with 13 highly-finished and beautiful Engravings ; including the Last Judg- 
In 3 vols. with general Index and Portraits of Guizot, Charlemagne, and Louis IX. | ment, the Cartoon of Pisa, the Temptation and Expulsion, and the Christ Scourged, after 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, | Michael Angelo, and all the Cartoons of Raphael; with Portraits, 


*.* Complete Catalogues of H. G. Bohn’s Publications may be obtained gratis on application. 
HENRY GEORGE BOHN, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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